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Art. I.—Parliamentary Papers (Central Asia) : Further Cor- 
respondence respecting Central Asta. Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5. 1885. 


I['wo years have passed since we endeavoured, in this 

Journal, to present our readers with a general sur- 
vey of the state of affairs, foreign and domestic, in India, 
and to trace in outline the position and probable course of 
our relations with Afghanistan. In this short interval much 
has happened; there have been changes of scene and of 
actors, and while the current of internal politics, without 
losing its direction, has begun to run more smoothly, the- 
dramatic evolution of incidents in Central Asia brought us. 
a few months ago unexpectedly face to face with a situa- 
tion of critical importance. The effect has been to demon- 
strate more clearly than ever to the reflective observer the- 
growing solidarity (if we may use the word) of European 
and Asiatic affairs. The points of contact are multiplying 
with the different points of view. The political and com- 
mercial interests act and react upon each other; the ex- 
pansion of Europe presses upon Asia by land and by sea, 
from the Caspian and from the Chinese seaboard, and the 
antique kingdoms and societies are gradually giving way 
on all sides before the inroads of European arms and en- 
terprise. The old conquering races of Asia, the Turkish 
dynasties at Stamboul and Tehran, the Usbeg of Khiva 
and Bokhara, the Durini Afghan at Kabul, the princes of 
Annam and the Golden-foot of Ava are submitting to the 
predominance of the Western nations. Only the Tartar 
emperor at Pekin still sits firm on his seat, and even he 
feels the vibration that is shaking all the thrones in Asia. 
He has fought off the French for the moment, but they have 
rent the skirts of his empire, and, what is far worse for him, 
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they have driven him into the European loan market. The 
experience of all times and countries, from the era of Roman 
money-lending in Asia Minor down to the days of Ismail 
Pasha and the Bey of Tunis, proves that a barbarian who 
deals with the civilised usurer is lost. 

Upon this vast stage of action England still plays the 
leading part, and holds India as the central position ; so that 
we are greatly concerned in following closely the turns and 
vicissitudes of a game in which our own country risks the 
heaviest stakes. The cardinal point of the whole Asiatic 
situation is now seen to lie, politically as well as geographi- 
cally (or rather, perhaps, politically because geographically), 
in Afghanistan. To this country we may apply the obser- 
vation with which M. Rothan begins one of his remarkable 
essays :— 

‘Tl est des pays qui, par leur situation et par leurs conditions straté- 
giques, sont appelés & jouer dans Jes combinaisons de la politique, aux 
dépens de leur indépendance, un ré!e considérable que ne justifie ni 
le chiffre de leur population ni la superficie de leur territoire.’* 

Afghanistan now lies, for its misfortune, between two 
powerful empires, each of which positively disowns any 
intention to disturb its integrity, while each is nevertheless 
impelled by circumstances toward the very interference or 
encroachment that its government sedulously disavows. 
Undoubtedly the circumstances and motives differ widely in 
the two cases. Russia is extending her dominion and 
filling up the great vacuum of Central Asia. England is an 
established power, and a force that has almost spent its 
momentum in Asiatic conquest; she has fixed her own 
limits of possession and desires a settled and orderly neigh- 
bourhood. The result has been, that while the political 
system of Asiatic Russia is as yet unformed and indefinite 
territorially, the English have virtually proclaimed a sort of 
Monroe doctrine in Asia with regard to all that part of the 
continent with which India is concerned or with which we 
have made treaties. The main principles of this doctrine, 
as applied to America by the United States, were that 
European powers were not to interfere in any way with the 
States or territory of the American continent. The American 
statesmen of 1823 declared that they could not view any 
interposition on the part of Europe, for the purpose of con- 
trolling in any manner the destinies of governments on their 





* L’Affaire du Luxembourg. Le prélude de la guerre de 1870. 
Par G. Rothan. 1884. 
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side of the Atlantic, in any other light than as a manifesta- 
tion of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States. 
These words apply with very tolerable precision to the atti- 
tude of the English toward any power that might press 
seriously upon some part of that wide region which extends 
from the Oxus and the confines of Persia on the north-west 
of India to the frontiers of China on the north-east. We 
should allow no substantial interference with Biluchistan 
or Afghanistan, with Nepaul or Upper Burmah, or with 
any Asiatic state that is in treaty relation with the 
Government of India. It is easy to perceive what a large 
sphere of action and what complicated responsibilities are 
here involved, especially in Afghanistan, where, indeed, the 
strain put upon it has more than once been considerable. 
Similar considerations have led to the recent hostilities in 
Burmah, where the British Government has been compelled 
to interfere, not so much by the brutality and insolence of 
King Theebaw, as by his attempts to introduce a foreign 
element, hostile to British interests, in his dominions. 

Now of this Asiatic version of the Monroe doctrine, which 
has for its principle the maintenance of exclusive political 
influence far beyond actual political dominion, the practical 
outcome is evidently what has been called, by a rough rail- 
way metaphor, the Buffer policy. The states within our 
cordon are placed under more or less strict diplomatic regu- 
lations; and it may be necessary to preserve their integrity, 
whether they like it or not, as if they were estates of a 
ward in Chancery. -The inconveniences of this enforced 
protectorate are clearly proportionate to the size and cha- 
racter of the country. If the territory is extensive, the 
protecting state becomes liable for the consequence of 
troubles on a remote border, and may become entangled 
in distant operations. Ifthe country is strong by nature, it 
causes incessant anxiety to those who rely on it as a defence 
against foreign powers approaching its farther frontier, 
reconnoitring its weak points, and establishing a good intel- 
ligence with the inhabitants. Mountain ranges held by 
intractable and mercenary barbarians, opening by defiles 
upon a rich plain, are like lines of important fortifications 
entrusted to weak or untrustworthy militia; at any mo- 
ment the whole position may be compromised, and the 
defensive works turned on the regular army behind them. 
So at every approach of a foreign and possibly hostile 
power the protecting state is disturbed by misgivings as to 
the security of its political outposts. The first impulse is to 
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strengthen them by distributing arms and money among 
the defenders ; but this is apt to intensify distrust by en- 
hancing the danger of faithlessness, until at last news of 
foreign intrigue or internal confusion lead us in hasty 
alarm, and for our own safety, to some temporary occupa- 
tion of the country. It is because our relations with 
Afghanistan are peculiarly exposed, by the character and 
condition of its rulers and its people, to all these risks and 
inconveniences, that we have already been entangled in two 
Afghan wars, and in one war with Persia. The people are 
in just that stage of political society that is most embar- 
rassing to the diplomacy of a civilised neighbour. We 
cannot deal separately with the principal Afghan tribes, 
since from the Hindu Kish to the Helmund at least they all 
acknowledge the sovereignty of the Kabul Amir; and yet 
whenever we come to deal with the Amir as their respon- 
sible sovereign, we can never be quite sure as to the real 
degree of his power or the extent of his effective juris- 
diction. Therefore all our policy toward Afghanistan has 
been steadily directed toward providing it with at least 
the two elementary characteristics of a responsible state, a 
settled government and recognisable frontiers. In regard 
to the former of these two objects we have been only mode- 
rately successful; the first two Amirs whom (with an 
interval of forty years between them) we set up in Kabul 
were speedily overthrown ; the third still holds his place and 
seems likely to stay. The full accomplishment of the latter 
object is the business we have at this moment in hand. 

It may be worth while here to remind our readers that 
our present undertaking to fix the north-west frontier of 
Afghanistan by a joint commission is only the latest in a 
series of similar consecutive steps. The steady progress of 
the political settlement of Asia, which will mark the history 
of this century, is to be traced by successive European com- 
missions that have from time to time proceeded to lay down 
the frontiers of the chief Asiatic states. Most of these 
delimitations have been made directly or indirectly in the 
interests of England and Russia, the two powers into whose 
hands are falling the overlordship of all Western and Central 
Asia, and the heritage of so many great historical empires. 
The first step was in 1829-30, after the war in which Russia 
wrested from Persia the last remnant of Georgian soil, 
when an Anglo-Russian commission laid down the new 
frontier line from Mount Ararat to the Caspian Sea. In 
the earlier part of this century the British Government had 
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taken Persia under its protection, by a guarantee not unlike 
that which we gave in 1880 to the Amir of Afghanistan— 
that is, we pledged ourselves to assist the Shah in repelling 
foreign invasion, the invader to be kept off being in both 
instances Russia. But here, as we may hope, the historic 
parallel ends, for when war actually broke out between 
Persia and Russia we disowned our liabilities on the excuse 
that hostilities might have been prevented by negotiation ; 
and the whole business affords an instructive commentary 
on the embarrassments of a too extensive protectorate. 
The next commission, also Anglo-Russian, was sent to 
determine the common frontier of Turkey and Persia 
between Kurdistan and Turkish Arabia. The British repre- 
sentative, Colonel Fenwick Williams, was just terminating 
his work when the Crimean war sent everything back into 
confusion ; Colonel Williams threw himself into Kars, which 
he defended so gallantly against a Russian army, and the 
frontier was not finally laid down until 1870. After this 
the work of settlement moved eastward, and we are ap- 
proaching the scene of our present complications. In 1870 
Sir Frederick Goldsmid headed a commission to adjudicate, 
on the eastern border of Persia, the dispute between the 
Shah and the Amir over Seistan; the disappointment of 
the Amir Sher Ali at a decision adverse to his claims was 
the beginning of the rapid alienation from the British 
alliance; and when Sher Ali yielded to the same powerful 
attraction which had drawn Persia under Russian influence, 
we attacked him, in 1878, to prevent Afghanistan from fol- 
lowing Persia, and to dissolve a treaty between General 
Kauffman and the Amir. Lastly, as the eastward tide of 
Russian conquest and predominance flowed still higher and 
wider from the Caspian, overspreading all the basins of the 
two great rivers that fill the Aral Sea, and sweeping on 
toward the western slopes of the Hindu Kish, our states- 
men were aroused, at an hour somewhat perilously late, to 
a perception of the urgent need of a breakwater on the 
confines of Afghanistan. 

In the article of January 1884, to which reference has 
been made already, we prescribed, as the essential prelimi- 
nary to any durable settlement of affairs in Central Asia, 
some formal and public convention with Russia in regard to 
Afghanistan. Our view was then, and still is, that recog- 
nised territorial frontiers and definite treaty engagements 
are as necessary to a clear understanding between civilised 
nations as landmarks and legal instruments are to prevent 
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disputes over private rights to property. A public conven- 
tion, like a private contract, may be broken ; but this is not 
done hastily or with impunity, for a distinct breach of 
agreement is of all public acts the most decisive, the most 
significant, and the hardest to excuse. The Russians had 
more than once suggested the expediency of negotiating on 
some such general basis, and had particularly suggested a 
definition of the boundaries that should permanently mark 
off Afghanistan from the regions under Russian influence. 
These overtures were at last accepted, in April 1884, by 
her Majesty’s Government with regard to the boundaries ; 
and at first nothing seemed left to do beyond appointing 
the joint commission ; but it soon appeared, on the contrary, 
that nothing had been done. To mark off the north-west 
frontier of Afghanistan, upon the basis of our understanding 
arranged with Russia in 1873, would have been a much 
more simple business a few years earlier, when the Turco- 
man tribes of Merv and about the Hari Rud were still in- 
dependent, and when no one cared how far the Amir’s juris- 
diction might precisely extend in that quarter. But in 1884 
Russian troops were at Sarakhs, had taken the neighbouring 
tribes under their patronage, and were already selecting 
their military positions, which turned out, naturally enough, 
to be precisely those that appeared valuable to the Afghans. 

In these circumstances the Russian ministers proposed that, 
before proceeding to actual demarcation, we should settle 
with them the general principles and cardinal points upon 
which the joint commission should work ; and M. de Giers 
recommended as a basis the line that should be geographi- 
eally and ‘ ethnographically’ the best. Such a question, 
for example, as whether the Saryk Turcomans, as a tribe, 
should be excluded from Afghan jurisdiction, he desired to 
arrange beforehand by discussion between the two Cabinets. 
The English Cabinet, on the other hand, held that if the 
Amir claimed any particular lands, the enquiry into these 
claims must not be forestalled by instructions of a wider 
kind. The point which each party had in view was Penjdeh, 
which upon the Russian principle would go with the Saryk 
Turcomans, and which the English were inclined to award 
to the Amir, who had already occupied it. 

The history of the diplomatic controversies ana mis- 
understandings that ensued, and of the abortive attempt to 
bring a Russian commission to meet the English officers on 
the Hari Rud, the rest of the acts of the two Cabinets, and 
all that they wrote, are not these things sufficiently chronicled 
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in the series of Blue Books cited at the heading of this 
article? We are compelled, after a careful study of them, 
to record our conclusion that the temporary miscarriage of 
the project of laying out the north-western frontier of 
Afghanistan, and the substitution of General Komaroff with 
his breechloaders for a pacific Russian commission, were 
results growing out of a fundamental difference between the 
two Cabinets in their conception of the proper aim and 
essential character of the proceedings. The paramount 
interest of the British Government lay, manifestly, in the 
direction of setting bounds to the advance of Russia upon 
Afghanistan. We had promised to assist the Amir if his 
recognised territories should be invaded; we had contracted 
serious responsibilities; we were, therefore, not concerned 
in making them more onerous or more intricate than might 
be absolutely necessary for the purpose of assigning to the 
Amir (in the words of Lord Granville) ‘a good working 
‘ frontier.’ It should, indeed, have been plain enough that 
hardly any conceivable agreement, in regard to this frontier, 
between England and Russia would be so damaging to the 
Amir as a quarrel and a rupture over it. From the begin- 
ning of the negotiations, however, the Russian Government 
took evident exception to the prominent place that we were 
disposed to give to the Amir’s claims and interests. M. de 
Giers, in a note dated June 1884, ‘considered it his duty to 
‘ remark that the proposed commission cannot be instructed 
‘to examine the pretensions of the Amir of Afghanistan ;’ 
and the English proposal to attach an Afghan representative 
to the commission met with objections. M. de Giers argued, 
with some force, that the Amir’s best security for his state 
lay in a sincere understanding between the two great powers, 
not in an arrangement that would demarcate the respective 
spheres of their influence. The English Government admitted 
generally the full weight of these broad imperial considera- 
tions, and agreed that the object of the negotiation should 
be to reach ‘ a lasting and satisfactory arrangement on the 
‘ whole subject. But underneath these large and concilia- 
tory phrases lay a radical disagreement as to their particular 
application. So early as in May 1884 the Russian Govern- 
ment had taken exception in a formal memorandum to the 
occupation by Afghan troops of Penjdeh; and M. de Giers 
had demurred to our ambassador’s contention that the place 
had always been within Afghan territory. In pursuance of 
the Imperial Cabinet’s proposal ‘ that the two Governments 
‘should exchange views upon the general bases of the coming 
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‘ delimitation,’ M. de Giers asked Sir E. Thornton what 
would be the principles which would form the basis of the 
instructions to be given to the commission. 


‘I answered,’ writes our ambassador, ‘that I presumed the great 
principle would be to ascertain how far the Amir of Afghanistan had 
dominion over and controlled the inhabitants of the regions in those 


parts, and that where that dominion and control ended the boundary 
should be laid down.’ 


To this M. de Giers made some objections, and Sir E. 
Thornton goes on to say :— 


‘From observations which he let fall on this occasion and at other 
times, his opinion seems to be that all the Turcoman tribes should be 
excluded from Afghanistan,in the hope, of course, that they would 
ultimately, and even very soon, give their allegiance to Russia. On 
this ground efforts will, no doubt, be made to place Penjdeh outside of 
Afghanistan.’ 

These quotations sufficiently illustrate the fundamental 
difference of views and intentions between the two Cabinets, 
a difference which grows wider and sharper as the cor- 
respondence proceeds. The Russian memorandum, dated 
July 30, 1884, contains an open declaration of the position 


which the Russian Cabinet had eemanny resolved to take up 
and maintain. 


‘ Being resolved to cause the engagements contracted by the Turko- 
mans to be respected, the Imperial Cabinet cannot lose signt of the 
fact that the success of their efforts could only be assured if the 
whole tribe of Saryks were placed under the influence of the Russian 
authorities, and that the action of these authorities would encounter 
insurmountable difficulties if the projected line of demarcation were 
to divide this tribe and place a part of it under the dominion of 
Afghanistan. With respect to this consideration, the Imperial Cabinet 
must now express their wish that the Amir Abdurrahman Khan 
should be called upon to renounce all intention of aggrandisement at 
the expense of districts inhabited by the Saryks, who have never been 
subjects of Afghanistan. Such an engagement would be in entire 
conformity with the bases of the arrangement of 1872-73.’ 


The English Government, on the other hand, both in their 
instructions to Sir Peter Lumsden and in the note exchanged 
with St. Petersburg, affirmed with unswerving consistency 
their view that the Boundary Commission must enquire into 
and recognise ‘ the legitimate rights’ of the Amir. Without 
his consent, or without enquiry, the Commission was not 
authorised to surrender any territory to which the Amir 
might lay claim. The instructions, moreover, make a special 
reference to Penjdeh, and contain the passing remark that 
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‘ so far as her Majesty’s Government are informed, it appears 
‘that Penjdeh is a district of the Afghan province of Badkis, 
‘and that it is considered by the Afghans to form part of 
* Afghanistan.’ 

With such an irreconcileable dissension in respect to the 
principle of demarcation, and in the face of a somewhat 
ominous convergence of the dispute upon one particular 
point, there is, on retrospect, some reason for regretting that 
the Russian proposal to settle the basis of operations before 
the Commission took the field was not more carefully con- 
sidered. The English Cabinet may have been right in 
displaying a loyal and almost chivalrous regard for Afghan 
claims. But seeing that the Russian Government had 
intimated, not obscurely, a determination to enforce, by 
arms if necessary, against the Afghans their claim to 
Penjdeh, it behoved our Government to count very deli- 
berately the cost of refusing to entertain this demand. The 
Russians had their troops in the neighbourhood ; they could 
not only decree the suit to themselves, but could put in 
instant execution, while the least effect of declining a 
preliminary settlement of the point must be to bring the 
boundary demarcation to a standstill. The resolution with 
which the English Cabinet nevertheless persisted in upholding 
the Amir’s possession of Penjdeh, until his claim should 
have been disproved, was honourable and disinterested; but 
the consequence was that all the advantages of an amicable 
and solid arrangement, essential to the peace of Asia, were 
placed in imminent jeopardy by a futile attempt to preserve 
for the Amir an outlying Turcoman village with the adjoining 
pasture lands. For it would have been military pedantry, 
as is now generally admitted, to argue that the retention of 
Penjdeh is a matter of great strategic importance to the 
Afghan state. No superiority of frontier posts or entrench- 
ments will save Afghan troops from defeat whenever the 
Russians move against them in earnest; and this the Amir 
knows as well as we do. When we add, what is seen 
clearly enough now, that our own strategic advantage lies 
rather in contracting than in extending the line of territory 
in front of Herat which it may suit us to protect, the inade- 
quacy of the subject-matter of a dispute that nearly brought 
on a war of the first magnitude will hardly, on cool retro- 
spection, be denied. There is no doubt that our Government 
was taken unfairly by surprise, and that our ministers were 
misled by the formal assurances of the Russian Govern- 
ment that their troops would not move forward. But General 
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Komaroff’s movements were significant enough, and, with 
the material odds so heavily against us on the ground under 
dispute, we might have trusted less confidently in the 
impregnability of our moral position. 

It is indeed becoming evident to all concerned that the 
policy of bringing the whole of Afghanistan within military 
lines of defence, in order that Russia may be kept at a long 
distance from our real frontier, commits us to a position too 
loosely extended to be proof against serious challenge. Its 
weak points are now recognised in Afghanistan and India 
as well as in England and Russia; the first sound of the 
enemy’s trumpet has shaken the walls. The Amir’s situation, 
between two powers striking at each other through him, is 
difficult enough when the manceuvres are only diplomatic ; 
it must become hardly tenable at the first outbreak of 
hostilities. 

When Sher Ali treated with Russia the English drove 
him out of Kabul, and Russia regretted her inability to assist 
him at that particular moment. When Abdurrahman resisted 
the attack of a Russian division upon his outposts, his troops 
were dispersed; and England agreed, though angrily and 
reluctantly, to overlook the transaction. To a clear-headed 
Afghan ruler such incidents must be full of instruction and 
of warning. It has hitherto been very convenient for both 
England and Russia to avoid making war on each other by 
treating the Amir as an enemy whenever the other side treats 
him as a friend; and the Amir Sher Ali may have been 
short-sighted enough to fancy that he could make his profit 
out of an attempt to hold the balance between them. But, 
now that the two European powers actually touch opposite 
frontiers of Afghanistan, a quarrel over Afghan affairs must, 
in default of a pacific settlement, bring two European armies 
into the field of operations lying between them; and our 
responsibility for an open frontier line at a point further 
from India but nearer to Russian garrisons renders some 
such quarrel always possible. England would undoubtedly 
face the extremity of war, and would bring all her vast 
resources to bear upon the defence of the territory she is 
pledged to protect; but the strain would be great, and 
the Amir would see his country turned into a battle-field 
between foreigners. If Russia should move against Herat, 
the English could scarcely avoid reoccupying Kandahar; if 
Russian troops crossed the Oxus into Afghan Turkistan, the 
English might be forced to march upon Kabul to save the 
Bamian Pass and to hold the all-important line of the Hindu 
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Kish mountains. The difficulty, on either side, of with- 
drawing from the main positions thus taken up would 
probably be so great that something like permanent occupa- 
tion of the cardinal strategic points might follow; and thus 
the scientific frontier of which we have been so long in quest 
would at last mark itself out, like other natural frontiers, along 
some dividing line indicated by the physical configuration of 
the country. 

There is at any rate one personage on whose adherence to 
the views we have above expressed as to the situation of 
affairs, and their prospect, in Afghanistan we may, without 
too much presumption, venture to reckon. The Amir 
Abdurrahman, whose capacity for practical politics is unde- 
niable, and who knows the Russians better than he does 
Englishmen, is understood to have taken a very shrewd and 
hard-headed measure of the importance of the Penjdeh 
incident, when considered as a possible casus belli on behalf 
of his state. To one who has been a man of war from his 
youth up, who has won and lost many fights, and has been 
tried by various fortunes, the rout of a detachment on his 
frontier may probably have seemed no sufficient reason for 
plunging headlong into a contest that would certainly bring 
upon him Russian troops across the Hari Rud and the Oxus, 
and would probably recall Ayub Khan into the field, backed 
this time by formidable support. The province of Herat and 
the Turcoman districts of the north-west are the most 
vulnerable parts of his kingdom; the country is inhabited 
by tribes held under very loose subordination to the Afghan 
Government; it is naturally open to the west, and it is so far 
removed from the chief centres of Afghan population that 
the Kabul Amir cannot rapidly bring the real fighting strength 
of his nation to bear upon invaders. In these circumstances 
the chances of making a good stand on that frontier against 
even the flying columns of Russia did not, we may guess, 
commend themselves to a wary and experienced chief, who 
must have seen at once that his prospect of consolidating 
his government, and of quietly retaining his northern pro- 
vinces, would be materially endangered by the war. Nor 
could it have been any great consolation to him if he learned 
that, in the event of a rupture, we were making every 
preparation to march at once to the defence or recovery, as 
the case might be, of Herat; that we were ready to occupy 
and fortify Kandahar at the shortest notice, and that,if Kabul 
were at any time threatened, we could be there in force long 
before the Russians. Not all the care and consideration of 
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the English for their ally could be relied upon to prevent 
such military operations from bringing on a relapse into the 
political confusion out of which Afghanistan is just emerging 
after the troubles of the years 1878 to 1881. It would 
therefore, on the whole, be no reflection on the Amir’s 
patriotism and sense of military honour if he did not share 
or display the extraordinary excitement and indignation 
which were aroused in England and India, and partly through- 
out Europe, by the Penjdeh incident. 

We have to remember also that the notion of territorial 
inviolability, and of a collision between the troops of two 
nations producing formal war, as surely as in France a duel 
follows a blow, belongs to the latest and highest stage of 
political organisation, where the national territory has long 
been fixed and a corporal’s guard carries the flag of a 
great state. Nearly three centuries ago Great Britain 
reached this stage, and she has since known no border 
warfare; yet no nation has in its time carried on so much 
informal war all over the world as the English, and all 
Asia is still in the inorganic and less sensitive condition. 
Unless, therefore, the point in dispute is manifestly and in- 
trinsically valuable, the argument from the fact of its actual 
possession by one or the other party would not be decisive, 
nor would Asiatics treat a skirmish over it as a great poli- 
tical catastrophe. There is in the published correspondence 
a letter (February 14, 1883) from Earl Granville to Sir 
E. Thornton, from which one might infer that our Cabinet 
held somewhat too precise and scrupulous ideas of the loose 
and shifty state of things prevailing on a borderland in 
Central Asia. The letter transmits some account of a con- 


versation with the Russian ambassador, who told Lord Gran- 
ville that 


‘he had found M. Lessar very moderate in his views, and had been 
assured by him that the line of boundary now proposed by the Russian 
Government would give to Afghanistan all the strategical points re- 
quired for the best defensive frontier, and that it had, in fact, been 
purposely so drawn on economical grounds. 

‘“T observed,” writes Earl Granville, “that it was not merely neces- 
sary to consider whether the frontier was a good one, or even the best 
in a military and technical view; the Amir would naturally expect, 
and we were bound to see, that he should be confirmed in the possession 
of territory which really belonged to him.”’ 


Now we submit, with all deference to so high a diplo- 
matic authority as Lord Granville, that the Amir’s expecta- 
tions did not run so high as this, and that he would have 
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been content if the frontier assigned to him with the con- 
sent of Russia had been really such as that which was here 
promised by M. Lessar. There has always been a great deal 
of scrambling and squatting upon Turcoman borderlands ; 
it is doubtful whether the Amir, who has very recently come 
into his kingdom, knew what really belonged to him any- 
where on the debateable frontiers ; nor does it appear from 
the Blue Books that he himself had ever been consulted 
beforehand as to the precise line he might think worth 
fighting for. We are, therefore, at liberty to doubt whether 
Abdurrahman would have been easily convinced, by any argu- 
ments at the disposal of our diplomatists, that political and 
military considerations existed of sufficient weight to justify 
such an unbending and conscientious advocacy of his pos- 
sible rights as that which in March last brought England, 
Afghanistan, and Russia to the verge of a formidable war. 
He will have assuredly appreciated the resolute and good 
faith and friendliness that led the English Cabinet to resist 
steadfastly, in diplomatic notes, the claims made by Russia 
(with an evident intention to enforce them) upon a piece of 
land which certainly seemed to belong to Afghanistan, being 
actually held by Afghantroops. But if he had been desired 
to let our officers know confidentially whether Penjdeh was, 
in his opinion, worth the risk of a reverse anda rupture, it is 
just possible that his answer might have saved England some 
considerable anxiety and expenditure. 

However, when the collision had taken place, and the 
flash seemed likely to kindle a flame, the Amir’s wisest 
course was evidently to place himself in the hands of the 
British Viceroy, whose guest he very fortunately happened 
to be when the news arrived. Many persons at the time 
drew for themselves the picture of a haughty Eastern 
monarch, filled with wrath at the slaughter of his men and 
the violation of his territory, demanding from the English 
instant action upon their obligation to repel an invasion of 
Afghanistan, and ready to reproach them with desertion and 
faithlessness if they did not at once march to his support. 
We believe that this portrait has no verisimilitude what- 
ever. The Amir’s prime interest lies in keeping powerful 
neighbours, whether friends or foes, outside his dominions ; 
and this is the only foreign policy which would ever com- 
mand the unanimous assent of the Afghan people. To 
suppose for a moment that the zealous and fanatical tribes 
would care to see their lands turned into a battle-ground 
for Russians and English, unless their independence should 
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be in imminent jeopardy, would be a complete and, after 
the least reflection, an obvious illusion. Still more illusory, if 
possible, would be the notion of Abdurrahman, of all Amirs, 
being eager that a border skirmish (as he might regard the 
Penjdeh affair) should light up such an explosive train of 
consequences. It is possible that an ordinary Asiatic prince, 
born in the purple, and therefore ignorant and arrogant, 
might have been tempted by the arms and money that we 
have been pouring into Afghanistan to try his breech-loading 
rifles and newly modelled regiments upon the Russian out- 
posts, and so to repeat on his own score, upon a larger scale, 
the Penjdeh blunder. Butin Abdurrahman we appear to have 
found a ruler of no ordinary calibre ; while both he and his 
admirers must have foreseen that our proceedings, and the 
movement of Russian troops on the boundary, would be 
likely to lead to this very dilemma, and they must have 
counted the cost not only of Russian hostility but of English 
interposition. They are quite aware that by calling in a 
great foreign army they bind themselves to place all the 
resources of their country at the disposal of those who un- 
dertake its defence, and they know what this obligation 
would mean. The politic attitude, therefore, of the Afghan 
chief at Rawulpindi would be that of courteously declining 
to put pressure upon the English for the fulfilment of their 
engagement to defend him, and of expressing profound con- 
fidence in the ability of our Government to find for him and 
for themselves a safe and honourable issue out of a rather 
disagreeable predicament. And the Amir would be led, not 
only by his judgement, but by his inclinations, to adopt the 
course of following any lead that might be given him at 
the Rawulpindi conferences. The Viceroyalty of India is at 
this time held by the first of living English diplomatists, 
who is moreover specially versed in the external politics of 
Russia and of Western Asia, and who is thus in every way 
qualified to inspire Abdurrahman with trust in his advice and 
guidance. To this fortunate conjuncture may be mainly 
ascribed the thoroughly good relationship that was main- 
tained between the Afghan and the Indian Governments 
during a very critical period, whereby the British Boundary 
Commission, which ran aground heavily at Penjdeh, has 
since gradually floated off into the stream, and is now sight- 
ing the end of an adventurous and eventful voyage. 

For there can be no doubt that in April last the question 
of peace or war depended very materially upon the attitude 
of the Amir. If he had taken advantage, so to speak, of 
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the situation that had been produced by English zeal for his 
honour and interests, and had demanded an armed support 
in obtaining satisfaction for the attack on his troops and 
full enquiry into his claims on Penjdeh, the British nation 
was just then quite in the humour for taking up his quarrel 
with all its heart and with all its strength. There was no 
disposition whatever to hesitate about complying with such 
a summons from our Afghan ally, if he had announced his 
intention of raising Afghanistan against the Russians, and 
of co-operating with his whole power in all warlike pre- 
parations. And it is no secret that preliminary steps were 
very actively taken, in England and India, in anticipation of 
some such contingency. A large corps d’armée was speedily 
organised for despatch, at the briefest notice, to Quetta, 
where an army from India, after passing up the mountain 
passes of Biluchistan, would ordinarily muster for an ad- 
vance on the route toward Kandahar and Herat. Over all 
India spread the sudden shadow of impending events; and 
all classes of the people were startled into sympathy with 
the stir and bustle of military emergencies. From all pro- 
vinces, and from all ranks of the population of Northern 
India, came numerous and remarkable demonstrations of 
loyalty and offers of support; while the loud and didactic 
tone of those native newspapers which are usually devoted 
to exposing the crimes and blunders of the British Govern- 
ment subsided into an incipient quaver of consternation. 
No manifestation of public opinion in India had before this 
indicated so clearly, or to many critics so unexpectedly, how 
closely the ideas and interests of the present generation are 
bound up with the maintenance of the régime of order and 
progress that is represented by, and entirely dependent upon, 
the English administration. 

The truth is, however, that although the issues of peace 
and war remained for a month or more very evenly balanced, 
and although the energetic measures that were taken not only 
convinced the Amir of our earnestness in regard to our pledges 
of support, but also must have made a salutary impression in 
Central Asia and at St. Petersburg, yet various deterring 
causes operated on all parties tocheck any precipitate action. 
The Amir’s reasons for a circumspect policy have already been 
suggested, and on the two principal parties in a possible 
war distance must have had a very disenchanting effect. It 
is contiguity and opportunity that lend ardour to fighting 
as well as to flirting; and when two first-class European 
powers have to cross half the Asiatic continent to get within 
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arm’s length of each other, when troops have to start from 
the Caucasus and from Calcutta, they are much less likely to 
move large forces hastily than when confronting each other 
across the Rhine or the Danube. We are aware that hos- 
tilities once begun between England and Russia might 
be carried on all over the world; but we believe that in 
the judgement of high military authorities on both sides a 
rupture last spring would have led straight to a campaign 
in Central Asia, toward Herat and the Oxus. But the 
drawbacks and difficulties were on both sides very similar ; 
the convenient strategic base had yet to be established, the 
communications were long and very incomplete. The Amir, 
instead of blowing up into fire the spark struck at Penjdeh, 
was acting rather as a non-conductor of the electric shock 
produced by that blow. The Russian Cabinet had time to 
explain that General Komaroff’s behaviour was not abso- 
lutely indefensible; the English found that some junior 
officers might have been hasty ; and on the whole it became 
apparent after a few weeks that the crisis might pass. The 
Russians showed a conciliatory disposition and a strong 
wish that the boundary demarcation might not be abandoned. 
The negotiations were resumed in May, and are now being 
gradually conducted toa pacific and substantial termination. 

The details of the final arrangement will probably be known 
to our readers before this article appears in print. Its basis 
is understood to be the acceptance by Russia of a boundary 
falling within certain points indicated by the Amir himself 
as marking generally the southernmost line up to which the 
Russian frontier, or the territory under Russian influence, 
might under any circumstances be permitted to advance, 
and beyond which no compromise would be possible. This 
line excludes Penjdeh; and in exchange for this concession 
the Russian diplomatists were at first willing to resist the 
temptation of endeavouring to lay hands on the Zulfikar 
Pass, although they subsequently discovered that a portion 
of this pass was of such importance to their communications 
as to necessitate further explanations of the precise local 
meaning they attached to the word Zulfikar. Thence ensued, 
as is well known, a temporary deadlock, out of which the 
present Conservative Government has the credit of having 
found a satisfactory issue; and upon this ground the actual 
demarcation of the boundary is now at last to begin. That 
it should be pushed forward with all practicable expedition 
is very plainly desirable, since the situation abounds with 
elements of instability, and any sharp turn of events may 
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make the complexion of affairs change like a kaleidoscope. 
But Sir Joseph Ridgeway has large experience of the 
country, and has proved his ability, firmness, and patience 
in a very trying position; so that if the Russian commis- 
sioner arrives this time with instructions to go to work 
seriously, we may hope before long to have made another 
important addition to the political geography of Asia. 
What, then, will have been the general outcome of these 

complex transactions, chequered as they have been by the 
misunderstandings and cross purposes inseparable from the 
nature of the problem they were intended to resolve? How 
will this settlement, when it has been accomplished, affect 
the fundamental difficulties, present and prospective, of the 
Central Asian question? And what conclusions can we 
venture to draw as to our own position and future liabilities? 
In the first place, no one will be sanguine enough to affirm 
that this is a final settlement for any one of the three parties 
principally concerned. The politics of Central Asia are still 
as fluctuating as the moving sands of the desert, which are 
pressed forward and spread out before the prevailing wind, 
obliterating artificial landmarks and choking up minor 
waterways, until they are brought up against some range of 
hills or some great river, high or broad enough to form a 
permanent barrier against their further advance. In the 
present instance the prevailing wind blows strong from the 
Caspian eastward ; and the natural barriers of Afghanistan, 
politically as well as physically, seem to be the slopes and 
spurs of the Hindu Kush mountains. The Oxus is a great 
watermark, not to be crossed easily or with impunity; but 
rivers are proverbially bad frontiers, ethnic or political. 
When the English made their final advance from the south- 
east, they took the Indus in their stride, and marched right 
up to the skirts of the Suleiman range, sweeping within their 
red line Peshawur, which was once the outwork of Afghan 
dominion on the east, as Herat still is on the west. At any 
rate it would be imprudent to reckon on the line that is to be 
traced on our future maps, from the Murghab river across 
the Turcoman wastes to the Oxus, as constituting more than 
the provisional embankment thrown up to check periodical 
floods until more scientific and lasting works can be con- 
structed for controlling the general drainage of a country 
exposed to inundations. Moreover the movements of Russia 
in Asia are governed by remote causes, and by impulses 
connected with the play of distant forces. Her progress 
eastward has hitherto naturally followed the line of least 
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resistance ; but it was the Crimean war that may be said to 
have first given it deliberate aim and continuous direction. 
The main impulse to our early territorial conquests in India 
was given by our struggles with the French for predominance 
in the country; and these arose out of, and were episodes in, 
the great European wars between England and France. 
In the same manner, and by a similar chain of consequences, 
the antagonism between England and Russia over the 
Turkish question has directed and accelerated the march of 
Russia upon the flank of our Indian possessions; and the 
movement, though suspended, may again revive. Yet it 
does not at all follow, because a treaty frontier is not an 
impassable barrier, that it is of little or no value. On the 
contrary, the actual advantage of a clear demarcation of the 
Amir’s jurisdiction, and of our own responsibilities, is very 
plainly on the side of those whose wish and duty it is to main- 
tain the status quo. Such a dispute as that about Penjdeh 
or Zulfikar could always be contemplated in England with 
some haziness and hesitation as to the rights of the matter ; 
whereas a treaty and a frontier are things understood of 
European people at large, and capable of being handled by 
the rules of international law. 

We are, indeed, doing only justice to Russia when we 
remind our readers that the Russian Cabinet has for many 
years been distinctly favourable to the principle of defining 
the respective responsibilities of the two European Govern- 
ments in Asia. The point of difference between England 
and Russia has been as to the application of this principle; 
and it was the difficulty of reconciling this difference that 
so long delayed any practical conclusions upon the corre- 
spondence that has been going onsince 1875. The declared 
object of the English Government has been to arrange some 
means of preventing the Russian conquests in Central Asia 
from bringing Russia into direct contact with Afghanistan, 
whereas the point at which the Russians were aiming, in 
their frequent overtures for an amicable understanding, was 
an arrangement that should bring the political jurisdictions 
of Russia and England up to opposite sides of the Afghan 
border. ‘Keep your distance,’ said England to Russia, ‘ and 
‘we shall remain good friends.’ ‘We cannot promise to do 
‘ that,’ replied Russia, ‘ but we are ready to meet and shake 
‘ hands; and until we do meet there will be no proper under- 
‘ standing, because we can only deal satisfactorily with a 
‘ civilised neighbour whom we can hold responsible for 
‘the conduct of the barbarians he has chosen to protect.’ 
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In the meantime Russia was not only talking, but advanc- 
ing, until her appearance upon the Afghan frontier has 
compelled us, willingly or otherwise, to accept the Russian 
view of the proper basis for a modus vivendi between the two 
powers. The orbits of political influence now touch each 
other. 

We do not, as has been seen, place implicit faith in the 
permanency of this arrangement, or in the continuous success 
of this patent Russian invention for avoiding friction by 
contact. But the settlement of what is virtually a common 
political frontier cannot fail to have a steadying influence 
upon the Asiatic policy of both Governments. Much of our 
inconsistent and varying treatment of Afghanistan may be 
ascribed to the fact that hitherto we have never determined 
precisely the territorial area for the independence and 
integrity of which we have been so anxious. At one period 
we proclaimed our desire to see the whole country powerfully 
united under one ruler; at another time we were bent on 
establishing the Kandahar province as a separate chiefship. 
Thirty years ago we were at war to save Herat from Persia ; 
it is not long since we contemplated the notion of giving it 
away. In fact, the only principle to which we have consist- 
ently adhered is the extreme necessity of checking Russia’s 
advance by thwarting diplomatically her absorption of the 
khanates and petty tribal chiefships lying along the natural 
line of her march eastward from the southern shores of the 
Caspian. Up to 1880 we had not formally pledged ourselves 
to the defence even of Afghanistan. Now that we have 
resolutely determined to draw a line right across Russia’s 
path, we have pledged ourselves to drive back anyone who 
oversteps it without our consent; it is evident that the 
period of an indefinitely collapsing policy has closed. This 
means, inevitably, the near approach of an end to the system 
of political buffers so far as India is concerned. 

This system has had a notable history, which amply 
testifies to the accuracy with which the mechanical metaphor 
answers to the political process. We all know that the 
buffer is a device for breaking the impact of one heavy body 
pressing against another by gradually drawing inward up 
to a point where substantial resistance begins ; and it would 
not be easy to find a better popular illustration of our policy 
in Central Asia. The system, in its original extension, 
stretched up to Khiva and Bokhara, if indeed it did not in- 
clude all Western Asia, for our sensitiveness began whenever 
Turkey or Persia was threatened. But the area of our 
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effective solicitude rapidly contracted with the heavy pressure 
of accomplished facts; first Khiva and Bokhara, then the 
Attrek, and lastly Merv and Sarakhs, have passed successively 
beyond the region of our susceptibility; so that, unless we 
had resolved to lay down a final line of resistance on the 
north-west border of Afghanistan, it is uncertain how far 
the collapsing process might have gone on. That it has 
now ceased, or nearly so, is, as we have already suggested, 
decidedly advantageous to a distinct and complete realisation 
of our position. This rapid lessening of the interval between 
two great empires has naturally brought out in clear relief 
the remaining field of possible operations, so that all parties 
can now survey accurately the extent and nature of the 
ground intervening between them. Now that the space 
interposed between England and Russia is reduced within 
the limits, whatever they may be, of Afghanistan, and the 
line of our present protectorate is to be traced within a few 
marches of Herat, the effect is at last to map out and 
sharply delineate the respective positions of the three 
principal pieces upon the chess-board. Russia will now 
know with certainty, without need of further diplomatic con- 
troversy, what moves will inevitably bring her into check, 
and will order her game accordingly. And, for ourselves, 
now that we are face to face with the task of maintain- 
ing inviolate a foreign frontier, we have discovered, not too 
soon, how much depends on carefully considering beforehand 
where, for our own purposes, that frontier should be. If it 
is drawn very far from India, it may reach beyond our 
ordinary military control, and be left in the hands of indiffer- 
ent or untrustworthy allies. If it is drawn nearer our base, 
what becomes of the integrity and independence of that part 
of the country of our ally which lies outside the line? and 
are we prepared for the inevitable contingency of our rival 
marching up to it? If the frontier towns are not properly 
fortified, they are liable to a coup de main; if they are 
regularly armed and strengthened, who is to guarantee the 
defence, by a set of half-disciplined soldiery, of an important 
place Varmes? If we equip and reinforce with money and 
material an able and well-affected ruler of the intermediate 
state, how long will he reign, and which way may the 
breechloaders be turned by his successor? In short, to 
what extent and to what degree are we prepared to rely 
upon the vigilance, the firmness, and the unity of the 
Afghan nation for holding the front fighting line of India’s 
defences, and for performing, in their own interests and ours, 
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their essential part in the engagement between England and 
the Amir now ruling them ? 

All these perplexing questions have long been dimly 
present in the minds of our statesmen and our generals, and 
they are now being forced upon us very pointedly by the 
concentrated pressure of circumstances. The effect is to 
extinguish a great deal of the vague and discursive specula- 
tion that has been going on for many years about Russia’s 
advance and the methods of counteracting it. A short time 
ago no range, in the opinion of high authorities, could be 
too wide for our defensive operations, military or political. 
Persia was to be drawn into an offensive alliance; the 
Turkomans on the Attrek were to be our light horse; Merv 
was to be preserved at all hazards; and the game would be 
lost whenever Cossack horsemen forded the Hari Rud. All 
such discourse has now become superfluous; the tide of 
events has already flowed over it, and we are no longer re- 
commended to use large-scale maps in measuring the dis- 
tance between Russian and Indian outposts. The effect has 
been to produce in some quarters a feeling of disillusion in 
regard to all plans and projects for arresting the advance of 
Russia, and a kind of reaction against the whole preventive 
policy of interposing temporary obstacles and encouraging 
ineffectual resistance to her approach. Because the buffer 
runs back very easily, and hardly breaks the shock of a 
smart collision, some people are beginning to declare that it 
is an entirely useless invention. We are to fall back behind 
our Indian frontiers and upon our own resources, relying 
entirely, like other civilised continental states, for our self- 
defence upon a complete system of fortifications, and a 
national army strong enough to hold them, abandoning as 
futile the expedients of territorial guarantees and subsidies 
to weak rulers of a half-grown nationality. 

We do not deny that there is much to be said for the 
policy of freedom from engagements beyond our frontiers 
and of concentration within them, while in regard to the 
wisdom of perfecting our fortifications and strengthening 
our Indian army there can be no doubt at all. We are 
even able to contemplate the possibility of a coming time 
when we shall open permanent communications with Russia 
across the belt of barbarism that now separates us, and shall 
be rather inclined to level obstacles than to raise them. Not 
much good can, in the long run, come to anyone out of the 
practice of keeping a pack of Afghans trained to worry the 
Russian bear; and the Afghans are so disunited, so loosely 
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coherent as a nation, and usually so ill-governed, that no 
one can pretend to foresee the result of giving their pre- 
sent Amir a well-equipped standing army. The result of 
strengthening the Afghan Government may be to weaken 
the Afghan people; for no Asiatic tribe ever puts its trust 
in princes, and no Asiatic prince ever trusts his own troops. 
The population of the north-western and northern provinces 
under Abdurrahman is not Afghan by race or connexion; 
the fighting tribes of the frontier are not in the least dis- 
posed to die in defence of the independence and integrity 
of the dominions of a Kabul Amir, while the Russians now 
on their border will be not much more hated and much more 
feared than the Afghan officials. In these circumstances, 
and while every movement or turn of politics in the country 
is watched with jealousy by two heavily armed and irresist- 
ible states on either side of it, the prospects of consolidat- 
ing Afghanistan into a compact and stable kingdom do not 
seem to be improving. The position of all future Afghan 
rulers must be surrounded with growing difficulties. Having 
little or no communication with the outer world, admitting 
no envoys at home, and sending none abroad, ruling over a 
turbulent and fanatical group of tribes that are unmanage- 
able without a large mercenary army, representing only the 
usual interval between two disputed successions, even the 
very able Amir now reigning may be excused for profound 
misgivings as to the future of his dynasty and his country. 
He is no longer able to make a great military reputation, 
and to enrich himself, by those foreign expeditions which 
founded the Dourani sovereignty, and which are essential to 
the life and growth of a ruling race or family in Asia. He 
has indeed been enabled, by external aid and support, to 
break down the minor tribal chiefs, and to expel or exter- 
minate all rivals. When he has finished this, when he has 
centralised his despotic authority and has become absolute 
within his dominions, he may yet see, as Sher Ali did, the 
whole edifice brought to ruin by a single false step or by 
some remote foreign complication which he can neither 
foretell nor understand. Russia may be compelled, by high 
political exigencies, to move forward again from the west, 
which will certainly bring on England from the east. The 
attack may be most inexcusable and the defence most just ; 
but when a wolf and a watchdog lay hold of a sheep’s head 
and tail, the moral distinction of motives makes little dif- 
ference to the sheep. 

But the reply of our statesmen and our soldiers would be, 
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we presume, that all these drawbacks, objections, and risks 
are well known, and have been taken into account; that 
outworks are never built too solidly, and that a buffer is not 
meant to prevent collisions, but only to ease off and graduate 
their momentum. Afghanistan lies in front of us, with its 
huge quadrilateral of mountains garrisoned by free and 
martial tribes; a country whose political destinies must 
always be of the greatest concern to those who rule India. 
The maintenance, therefore, of the neutrality of such a 
country, or at least the exclusion of any foreign influence 
opposed to our own, must still be an essential principle of 
our frontier policy; though a policy does not always mean 
a pledge, and the most scrupulous fulfilment of existing en- 
gagements does not necessarily imply an obligation, under 
all eventualities, to renew them. It is quite certain that 
the hill ranges and the valleys in the heart of Afghanistan, 
and the main passes toward India, must always be within 
our power to control or to occupy; and if ever the open 
districts on the north and north-west of the Hindu Kish fall 
out of the hands of some future Amir of Kabul, the English 
may be forced to take up a permanently advanced line of 
serious and organised defence against further encroachment. 
In the meantime, the longer we can keep our Indian front 
clear beyond the mountains up to the Oxus and the Hari 
Rud by the willing aid of the Afghans, the better it will be 
for us. Moreover, and above all, we have to remember that 
sudden changes of position and plan of action, especially 
changes from advancing to retreating, are as hazardous and 
demoralising in political as in military tactics, and never so 
much so as in the vicinity of a rival and possible adversary. 
For the last five-and-forty years we have been endeavouring 
to impress upon the Afghan mind the belief that England— 
not Russia—is the friend and supporter in whose advice and 
armed strength confidence is to be placed; and although 
the Afghan may have reason to think that on certain occa- 
sions our friendship for him has at least been admirably 
dissembled, yet he does believe that for our own sake we 
do not intend to let Russia conquer him. 

Our relations with Kabul have never been so close or so | 
clear as they are now. Lord Dufferin has at last succeeded in 
establishing something like a solid understanding with the 
Amir; and each party now comprehends very fairly the real 
power, resources, and disposition of the other. The Rawul- 
pindi conference took place at a critical moment when the 
time for exchanging diplomatic compliments and guarded 
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assurances of mutual amity was past. The Penjdeh affair 
turned a stream of light upon the whole situation, and the 
emergency greatly stimulated plain speaking. If the Amir 
adheres faithfully and consistently to the arrangements, 
whatever they may be, which he will have concluded with 
the Viceroy of India, he is capable of proving himself a 
strong warden of the marches; and we may look for peace 
in his time within the country. This being the case, it is of 
paramount importance that no symptoms of mutability or 
indecision shall be discerned in our present policy toward 
him. It is of course not impossible that the temper and 
indications of an Afghan government may vary ; but, on the 
whole, the probabilities are against a Kabul Amir or the 
Afghans turning away from us to the degree of turning 
against us. The people at large may fear and hate equally 
the Russian and the Englishman; but no Afghan prince 
could hold his own in Kabul, Ghuzni, Kandahar, if the 
English had resolved to displace him ; while to the Afghans 
generally it must be evident that, between one power that 
would use their hills as stepping-stones and another that 
would use them as a barricade, the latter is much the less 
likely to seize their country permanently. 

We are not among those who imagine that Russia fancies 
herself able to wrest India from England, or that she has any 
deliberate scheme of invading us; but it stands to reason 
that ifany European war should find Russia and England in 
opposite camps, India might be well worth threatening by an 
inroad into Afghanistan. If ever Russia occupies any part of 
the territory which now divides the two European empires 
in Asia, it is certain that all the country behind her advanced 
posts will be reduced, like the Caucasus, to a Russian pro- 
vince. On the other hand, that the English should ever 
be induced to cross Afghanistan in order to attack Russian 
possessions in Central Asia is exceedingly improbable. These 
considerations, most of which the Afghan leaders are quite 
able to appreciate, may be expected to throw weight into 
our scale if the nation has ever to choose between the friend- 
ship of England and of Russia. And though much is some- 
times made of the idea that Russia might gain over the 
Afghan tribes by promising them the plunder of India, our 
own conviction is that their chiefs are quite capable of per- 
ceiving how ruinous to their own independence (which they 
value above all other treasures) it would be to open a passage 
across their mountains to a great Russian army. 

Our conclusion is, therefore, that the present state and 
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outlook of our affairs in Afghanistan are not unfavourable, 
that the outlook is, indeed, quite as favourable as could be 
expected. If the joint Boundary Commission meets, and 
finishes its work speedily, and if the boundary laid down is 
ratified by a formal treaty (which might settle other matters 
besides the mere border line), nothing short of some political 
commotion in Europe is likely to disturb it for the present. 
To suppose that the most consummate statecraft will make 
political arrangements of this kind very durable is to mis- 
apprehend the nature of the materials just now available 
for the construction of territorial landmarks on the banks of 
the Murghab or the Oxus. Our statesmen would be impru- 
dent if they leant otherwise than lightly upon bars or sup- 
ports that are necessarily fragile, or if they relied for the 
security of India on anything except the military strength, 
the resources, and the energy of the whole British Empire. 
That they have now realised this clearly, if rather tardily, is 
proved by the strenuous vigour with which Lord Dufferin is 
laying out and pressing forward a strong and well-linked 
system of frontier defences and communications, and is 
augmenting the army of India. When these precautionary 
measures are completed, the vicissitudes of Afghan politics, 
and the possible manceuvres of Russia on the far Afghan 
border, will fall into secondary importance; while the basis 
upon which we shall be ready to operate, if necessary, for 
the support of an Afghan ally will be much more solidly 
established. Our first occupation of Afghanistan ended with 
a series of enormous political and military blunders; our 
second occupation was tarnished by one great mistake or 
misfortune, the failure of the attempt to fix an English 
envoy at Kabul; but we gained a vast amount of valuable 
experience and knowledge of the country, and our position 
on the Afghan frontier has been immensely improved. The 
Khyber Pass is entirely under our control, while our ad- 
vanced posts at Quetta and on the Kojuk hills are of incal- 
culable advantage to our defensive policy. Moreover, since 
we have become to a large extent responsible for the good 
behaviour of Afghanistan in her external dealings with such 
neighbours as Russia and Persia, we must be in a position to 
act, if required, on this responsibility; and a restive Amir 
is more likely to listen to the diplomatic exhortations of 
those who hold his gates toward Kandahar and Kabul than 
when the English were confined to the valley of the Indus. 
Lastly, we are now very fairly assured of having at our 
back, against all invaders, the whole people of Upper India, 
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including the native states. Within the memory, indeed, 
of this generation the position of the English Government 
in India, and its relation to the internal politics of the 
country, have undergone a significant transformation. During 
the first half of the present century we were still engaged in 
the contests for supremacy in India that culminated and 
ended with the two bloody but decisive campaigns against 
the Sikh army. The mutiny of 1857 was the natural and 
regular sequel of a long war time, when the sudden cessation 
of fighting and a general peace leaves an unruly mercenary 
army idle and restless. In suppressing that wild outbreak 
we were compelled to sweep away the last shadows, that had 
long lost their substance, of names and figures once formi- 
dable in India. The ghost of the Moghul empire, sitting 
crowned on the ruins of its former throne, vanished from 
Delhi; the last pretender to the honours of the Mahratta 
Peshwa disappeared from Cawnpore. The sovereignty of 
the English Queen now stands uncontested, in opinion and 
sentiment as well as in fact, throughout India; and the ex- 
tinction of the last vestige of dynastic claims or rivalry has 
been the signal for the growth of a new and essentially “ 
modern phase of political life, and the formation within the 

state of parties which, however they may differ in adminis- 

trative views, aspirations, and aims, are united in loyalty 

to the Crown. If the precedents of European history can 

be trusted, there are few surer signs of the final consolida- 

tion of a dynastic settlement or of a political system. 





Art. II.—The Ancient Coptic Churches of Eqypt. By ALFRED ) 
J. Butter, M.A., F.S.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, ) 
Oxford. In two volumes. Oxfcrd, Clarendon Press: 

1884. 


R. BuTuER has undertaken a task on which his time will 

not have been spent in vain. He is well aware that 

he has merely begun the exploration of a field which has 
been thus far inexcusably neglected ; but he is not less sure 
that the harvest to be reaped from it will amply repay the 
toil of the labourers. The trenchant sentences of Gibbon 
may have tended to obscure or to hide this fact for those 
who forget that there is a reverse side to almost every his- 
torical picture ; and the picture drawn in these sentences is 
dreary and uninviting enough. The Jacobite Christians of 
Egypt could scarcely have sunk to a lower level. ‘ 
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‘ The populous city of Cairo affords a residence, or rather a shelter, 
. for their indigent patriarch and a remnant of ten bishops; forty monas- 
teries have survived the inroads of the Arabs; and the progress of 
servitude and apostasy has reduced the Coptic nation to the despicable 
number of twenty-five or thirty thousand families; a race of illiterate 
beggars, whose only consolation is derived from the superior wretched- 
ness of the Greek patriarch and his diminutive congregation.’ 


But Mr. Butler reminds us that these Copts, in whose name 
the old word Egypt is still heard, represent the people who 
built the pyramids, that their ancient tongue is spoken at 
every Coptic mass, and that their ritual is now less changed 
than that of any other community in Christendom.* 

This ritual has developed for its own needs a variety of 
architectural forms in a high degree interesting and instruc- 
tive, and the decoration of their buildings has called into 
life schools of art which have produced in their own lines 
works of true genius and of wonderful beauty. Their archi- 
tectural style, it is true, is no longer a living one, and the 
art of the Coptic painter and carver may be said to have 
perished utterly. Nor is it to the ravages of time only that 
the most exquisite treasures left by past generations are 
exposed. The Egyptian air deals gently with the hues of 
painted walls and the delicate grace of the minutest carving. 
Dust-laden lumber-rooms, and chapels or cells into which 
no ray of sunlight ever enters, furnish a harder ordeal for 
screen-work, reliquaries, lamps, and other choice works, 
which there lie jumbled together in the dust of centuries. 
The mischief of neglect is not lessened by the newly imported 
zeal for church restoration, which is disfiguring some of the 
ancient buildings with tasteless imitations of foreign forms, 
or with specimens of native ugliness which sufficiently prove 
that the old art of the land is dead. 

The difficulties of dealing with the history of this art and 
its products are many and great, and Mr. Butler candidly 
admits that in ecclesiological and ritual knowledge he 
started with but a scanty outfit for an enterprise from which 
he should have shrunk had there been the smallest likelihood 





* A valuable paper on the Coptic Churches of Old Cairo, by John 
Henry Middleton, Esq., was read to the Society of Antiquarians on 
May 19, 1881, and is now published in the ‘ Archeologia’ (vol. xlviii. 
p- 397). Mr. Middleton’s paper gives us an accurate and compre- 
hensive account of the architecture, fittings, and ritual of the church 
of Abu Sergeh, to which his remarks are chiefly confined. We shall 
avail ourselves of his careful investigation of the church to supply 
some details which are wanting in Mr. Butler’s work. 
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that any fitter explorer might undertake it. Few, however, 
have any real interest in the subject, and to scarcely any even 
of these come the peculiar opportunities which may turn a 
sojourn in Egypt to good account. It is no easy matter to 
get access even into the churches of Old Cairo; it is far 
harder to get at those in the desert. A scanty handful 
of Coptic notes may be the poor result yielded by many 
toilsome journeys under a scorching sun. A still more for- 
midable hindrance to effectual work is presented by the igno- 
rance and not seldom the indifference or apathy of the Copts 
on all points relating to their own history or their own 
ritual. In his task of investigation Mr. Butler was left, 
therefore, very much to his own devices; and under the 
circumstances it may have been wise to risk charges of over- 
minute and sometimes tedious descriptions of buildings 
which may be disfigured or may vanish before others can 
see them. Mr. Butler acknowledges that the abundance of 
detail which marks his account of the churches of old and 
new Cairo may be wearisome ; but he pleads that they are 
not only suffering from wilful destruction or destructive re- 
novation, but that 


‘even when the churches are spared, they are fast falling out of 
harmony with their surroundings; as, in place of the old Arab houses 
and gardens, vast and unsightly cubes of modern buildings are arising. 
Hence every detail seems worth recording in the fear that it may soon 
have no other record left. The same is true in a far less degree of the 
monasteries in the Natrun valley. There at least are no new houses 
building ; but the monasteries seem to stand in eternal harmony with 
the eternal solitudes around them. Yet fourteen centuries cannot have 
passed over these ancient abodes with quite so light a touch as over 
their changelesssands. Here and there the ruins of shattered convents 
lie about the desert, marking sites of which the very name is long for- 
gotten: the churches within the convents bear the marks of various 
styles and date from different epochs; most of them have long been 
under the shadow of decay, and lately one has suffered severely under 
sentence of restoration.’ (Vol. i. p. 287.) 


But ‘although the difficulties and hindrances with which 
Mr. Butler had to contend may have sorely taxed his 
patience, they furnished incidents imparting not a little life 
to narratives which might be otherwise somewhat mono- 
tonous. His task also introduced him to scenes of great 
interest and beauty, while the kindness and courtesy of 
some amongst whom he was thrown contrasted pleasantly 
with the absurd and even brutal churlishness of others. 
Instances of both kinds were furnished by the conduct of 
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the priests whose buildings he visited. The plans of the 
old Coptic churches exhibit many spaces, small or large, 
which are covered by windowless walls and roofs ; and these 
dark holes or vaults often contain treasures of great price, 
which have been thrust away as lumber. At Abu Sergeh, 
one of the churches in the great Roman fortress of Bablin 
or Babylon at Old Cairo, such a vaulted passage, abutting on 


the sanctuary, is used as the place for keeping the sacred 
vessels. 


‘It contains a large wooden coffer, the lid of which I raised and 
caught a hasty glimyse of a silver chalice, silver hand cross, and pro- 
cessional cross, and of two silver fans, like those at Dair Tadrus. But 
in a moment the ill-humoured priest flew into an ungovernable passion, 
shut down the lid, and locked the passage door, venting his fury in 
storms of Arabic abuse.’ (Vol. i. p. 199.) 


If these Coptic priests are but indifferent guardians of the 
buildings under their charge, it must be remembered that 
their pay on an average is not more than 2/. a month. 
Hence objects of value sometimes disappear for money 
paid down by curiosity-hunters. At the neighbouring 
church of Al Mu’-Allakah in the same fortress the hand of 
the restorer, it seems, has been especially busy. 


‘A number of beautiful old carved screens have been huddled and 
hammered together into a long wooden wall; the altar and altar- 
crucifixes have been thrown down, and will be replaced by new Greek 
designs from Alexandria; new glass, tasteless and strong in colour, has 
been put in the eastern windows in lieu of the old; in fact, English 
restorers could not have made more havoc. Worst of all, perhaps, is 
the loss of the cedar door-leaves sculptured in panels, as described by 
Murray. When, after searching everywhere, I asked the priest about 
them, he could only reply, “ Ma fish ” (there is no such thing). “ But,” 
I persisted, “ I have read books written in English by people who have 
seen the doors; what has become of them?” “ The church was falling 
down in 1879, and doubtless they were destroyed.” ‘“ What? only a 
year ago? in 1879?” ‘ No,” he said, changing his tone; “I mean 
seven years ago.” “Or seventy-seven,” I thought; but it was idle 


arguing, since obviously the doors had been either stolen or sold by the 
priest.’ 


Mr. Butler adds that since his first visit to Egypt he has 
ascertained that the latter was the fact. The priest received 
100/., and the purchaser, having kept them awhile to adorn 
his house in Paris, sold them to the British Museum. There 
they are safe, but all true lovers of art will regret the causes 


which have led to the disfigurement and spoliation of a 
venerable structure. 
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In the desert convents visited during his second sojourn 
in Egypt three years later, Mr. Butler experienced at the 
hands of the monks nothing but a dignified courtesy, and a 
kindness touching in its manifest sincerity. He went under 
the protection of the Khedive, and he carried with him letters 
from the patriarch. Things seem to have gone differently a 
century earlier with Sonnini, who draws a terrible picture of 
their insatiable greediness and their brutal ferocity. There 
is no reason to suppose that the monks themselves are much 
changed; but Sonnini fell among Beduin marauders, and 
narrowly escaped with his life. He was not likely, therefore, 
to remember with satisfaction the plain fare and simple 
manners of the monks, or to have an eye for the remarkable 
scenes which passed before his view. Mr. Butler’s sentences 
may awaken in some a pardonable envy of the good fortune 
which allowed him to see them in their full beauty. 


‘When our camels were all loaded and our beasts got out of the low 
postern of the dair, we exchanged our last farewells and compliments 
without the walls, where the abbot gave us a parting prayer and 
blessing. Thence we rode down towards the lakes, distant about an 
hour’s journey, and found their surface covered with hundreds of fla- 
mingoes and other water-fowl of brilliant plumage flashing in the sun. 
As we looked, the flamingoes all rose together in a scarlet cloud, and 
swept away over the water. We passed among the great reed-beds, 
where the Beduins cut the reeds, which they make into mats; round 
the south end of the lakes; then upwards, ridge over ridge, till at the 
summit we paused, turned our horses’ heads, and looked back over the 
beautiful desert valley. We were now eastward of Dair Macarius, 
which did not lie quite on our homeward route, though it was still the 
nearest in view; and all four monasteries were visible together, Al 
Baramitis just within the far azure of the horizon. This was the view 
we had missed on our arrival, owing to the nightfall. It is a sight 
beyond description, but never to be forgotten.’ (Vol. i. p. 340.) 


Wary management was often needed to ascertain facts of 
the highest importance for the verification of the plans and 
purposes of ancient buildings. One of the most valuable and 
interesting chapters of Mr. Butler’s work relates to the old 
Roman fortress at Old Cairo, and to the multitude of churches 
built within its area. It is a memorable spot. It owes its 
name, according to Strabo, who is supported by Diodorus, 
to some Babylonian captives, who, revolting against their 
Egyptian taskmasters, established themselves in a fortified 
post, and held their ground until they received the pardon 
of the Egyptian sovereign. Many hundred years later it 
was the scene of an act of treachery, which determined the 
course of the future history of Coptic Christianity. The 
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enterprise of Alexander the Great had been furthered by the 
hatred of the Egyptians for the creed and theology of the 
Persians: that of ’Amr, as Mr. Butler writes the more 
familiar name Amru, owed its success to a like cause. As 
Gibbon puts it, the zeal of the Coptic Christians was equally 
ardent in the support of an incomprehensible creed. It was 
here that ‘the Saracens were received as the deliverers of 
‘the Jacobite Church, and a secret and effectual treaty was 
‘ opened during the siege of Memphis between a victorious 
‘army and a people of slaves.’ This treachery sealed the 
doom of the Jacobite or Monophysite body, although it saved 
their churches from the destruction which befell those of 
the Melkite or Greek sect or faction, if so it must be termed. 
It was here also that, in the interval between the invasion 
of Alexander and the conquest of Amru, the Romans had 
built a fortress, which is still, although mutilated and in 
parts destroyed, one of the most notable monuments of Old 
Cairo. Of this fortress Mr. Butler’s work gives the first 
map, and the story of his investigation of all the existing 
remains is told with great life and vigour. At the south- 
western end is built the church of Al Mu’-Allakah, resting, 
or, as the name expresses it, hanging, between two out of 
the four Roman bastions which guarded the main entrance. 
Passing thence, on the western side, Mr. Butler came on 
the remains of a round tower, to which the outer wall 
formed a tangent, the tower being divided into eight equal 
segments by radiating walls. Close by, and rising to a 
strange height, stood the Greek convent, in the wall of 
which was a whitewashed curve corresponding closely with 
the curve which would have been furnished by the first 
discovered tower, had it not been demolished. The great 
height of the Greek convent was thusaccounted for. It was 
built on one of two Roman towers, enclosed within the 
western wall. 

The modern entrance to this building was, at the time of 
the author’s first Egyptian visit, on the third story, and 
from the outside. On examining the place last year he 
found that a large pile of new buildings was being raised 
actually against the tower. The old staircase was gone, 
and the old exterior wall finally and hopelessly concealed. 
His text was thus, as he says, already bygone history; 
but it is not on this account deprived of its value. The 
explorer had to find the old Roman entrance. He might 
well regard as an impossible supposition the idea that 
they entered by an external ‘staircase; but on the ground 
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he could discover no sign of any doorway. A friendly 
talk over coffee with the chief priest drew from the latter 
permission to explore some houses outside adjoining the 
tower. The priest said that they were in ruins, and that 
a guide would be necessary. By the help of this guide the 
author groped his way among tumble-down hovels, until 
he stood before the east side of the tower. The mystery was 
solved. Close together, only eight feet apart, were two 
doorways, each four feet six inches in width. It seems 
clear that between these towers, on one of which rested the 
Greek convent, there had been originally a gateway and a 
curtain wall. Of these no trace remains ; but a little further 
on, beyond the towers, the existing Roman wall itself dis- 
appears and merges in Arab work. The ground is from this 
point occupied by a large rectangular Arab garden, and it 
was not easy to prove, although little doubt could exist as to 
the matter, that the old Roman wall formed the fourth side 
of this garden. The device by which Mr. Butler ascertained 
this fact may be given in his own words :— 


‘There was a heavy wooden door through the lofty wall into the 
garden, at which J knocked in vain many days. Sometimes voices 
would answer, but only to say that the key was lost, or that the master 
had taken it away with him; mere fictions to hide refusal. At last, 
one burning day,as I passed, the door was standing ajar. I ran up 
and planted myself in the doorway, hastily changing my tarbiish for 
an English hat, lest I should be taken for an official. An infant seeing 
me shrieked, “‘ Oh mother, quick! here’s a Frank! quick!” and the 
mother came forth from the palms to guard the child, drawing her 
veil over her mouth. I said, “I am very thirsty; will you be so kind 
as to give me a drink of water, O lady ?” 

*“ Be so kind, did you say?” She seemed unaccustomed to so 
much civility. 

‘“ Yes; will you be so kind? The sun is fiery, and the world is 
hot to-day, and I have come a long journey and am thirsty. Our Lord 
lengthen your life!” 

* “ Good ; I will go and ask my husband.” 

‘ The husband, it seems, was asleep, but soon came and invited me 
in. I called my friend, and we entered and went to the well, which lies 
in the middle of the garden, and sends forth under the palms a clear 
cold stream of beautiful water. 

‘There we drank and were refreshed. Then I said to the gardener, 
“ This is such a beautiful garden, that Paradise itself cannot be fairer ; 
may we eat as well as drink here? We have our noonday meal 
without.” He readily agreed, and we lunched under the welcome shade 
of the palm-trees. Afterwards, as we were smoking with our host, I 
professed astonishment and admiration at the unusual size of the 
garden. He was flattered, and said there was none like it. “ What do 
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you suppose is the length?” Iasked. “ Quite seventy or eighty yards,” 
he said. ‘Not more than that? why, I am sure it is at least one 
hundred. Will you let me measure?” “Certainly.” “Very well; 
we will measure that wall over there,” which I had from the first mo- 
ment identified as the Roman wall I was in search of. So we mea- 
sured, and proved it to be more than one hundred yards in length ; 
discovered traces of another bastion, and departed well content with 
the success of our little stratagem.’ (Vol. i. p. 168.) 


Of this fortress Pococke’s description is very careless, and 
his plan inexcusably inaccurate. He puts the two round 
towers at 180 feet apart from each other, instead of 60; 
but his testimony as to the existence of the two towers is 
conclusive. He speaks of one of the towers as supporting 
a church built on the top of it; and the other, he says, was 
at the time of his visit 40 feet high, adding that even then 
the people were carrying away the Roman stone for building. 
Beyond these facts little, it seems, can be gathered from 
Pococke. Of the plan drawn up by officers of the French 
expedition and published at Paris in 1823 in Panckoucke’s 
‘ Descriptions de Egypte,’ Mr. Butler says simply that one 
more incorrect and worthless was never made. 

‘It gives with great inaccuracy merely the boundary walls of the 
whole group of buildings; and these walls are flatly called Roman! 
The surveyor was unable to distinguish between Arab and Roman 
work ; even the outer wall of the palm-garden deceives him. In the 
whole circuit only three bastions—those on the south side—are 
figured. The round towers are quite ignored. Pococke’s plan is far 
better: at least he knew what he was looking for, and he does not 
confound styles and epochs of building which a child might distin- 
guish.’ (Vol. i. p. 177.) 

The author’s exploration of the Dair,* or, as the old Greeks 
might have called it, the Temenos, of Abu-’s-Sifain, made 
him acquainted with a pleasant phase of Coptic life. The 
enclosure is only about a furlong in diameter, but it contains 
besides three churches a nunnery called Dair al Banat, or 
the Convent of the Maidens, to which a narrow passage leads 
from the seeming cul-de-sac in the lane, running by the 
churches of Anba Shanidah and Abu-’s-Sifain. The building 
is by no means without interest, but the real charm of the 
place centres in the inmates. 





* Mr. Middleton informs us that these ‘ dayrs’ are enclosures sur- 
rounded by high walls, into which there is only one small entrance. 
These walls were to protect the Copts from the attacks of the Moslem 
population. The largest of the dayrs in Old Cairo contains six or seven 
churches, almost buried in a labyrinth of narrow streets. 
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‘The mother superior comes to say coffee is ready. We re-enter 
the reception-room, and sit down on the carpet in Oriental fashion, or 
recline against a cushion. A nun hands each of us a tiny china cup 
resting in a brass zarf or holder. We drink, making many salims to 
the mother superior, who does not disdain the formality of a cigarette, 
though the nuns apparently are not given to the practice of smoking. 
Against the wall opposite is a large and beautiful old bench; on this 
three or four damsels are sitting, or squatting, with modest eyes down- 
cast on their embroidery. They are clad in the ordinary black Arab 
dress, but wear no veils; their wrists are circled with bangles or 
bracelets of massive silver; they wear also necklets of silver or gold, 
beads or brass, and earrings and anklets. Their quiet, shy, incurious 
manner, and the tranquil smile about their lips, denote admirably the 
peaceful anchorite retirement of their lives. Under the bench lie 
scattered about crocks and pitchersand millstones; close by is an old 
brass mortar, and near the door an exquisitely designed little brazier 
of octagon shape with legs and pinnacles; its sides are finely chased 
and engraved with Arabic characters. Charcoal embers are glowing 
in it, and on them a coffee-jug is simmering,as one of the maidens, 
kneeling, fans the fire with a fan of falcon feathers. High over all the 
nabuk-tree is lazily waving its branches, across which the sun is 
striking, and the blue above seems deeper and more dazzling than ever, 
as the eye follows up the sombre colours of the wall. But the scene 
varies from day today. Sometimes the maidens are busy with needle- 
work, sometimes tidying and cleaning the house or the vessels; and 
another time one may see a group sitting in the middle of the court- 
yard sifting and winnowing corn; while close by a crone is grinding 
beans, turning the handle of the millstone with her left, and feeding 
the mill continually with her right hand. The pigeons know when it 
isa corn-day, and their ceaseless cooing as they perch about the mills, 
and the noise of their beating wings as they sweep down and up again, 
add not a little to the charm of the scene.’ (Vol. i. p. 133. 


This pleasant home is called a nunnery. Mr. Butler 
remarks that it might with greater exactness be called an 
almshouse, admission being granted by the patriarch to any 
young girl left resourceless and helpless, or even toa widow, 
the inmates being also allowed to receive their friends and 
even occasionally to go and pay visits in Cairo. No vows 
are required. No veil is to be taken, and indeed in the 
convent it is laid aside as a thing not needed so far out of 
the world. Even marriage is not forbidden. ‘If a girl 
* discovers relations who will receive her, or if she finds a 
“*husband, she may open the door and walk out.’ The 
system is not without its attractions; but it must in all 
likelihood be regarded as an outgrowth of the indifference 
with which the Copts of the present day treat the burning 
questions which led to the great catastrophe of the seventh 
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century. None, it seems, would now be found to use or to 
understand the furious language in which the Monophysite 
Mokawkas denounced the Byzantine tyrant, his Synod of 
Chalcedon, and his Melkite slaves. As Mr. Butler expresses 
it, ‘ The great mass of the Copts of to-day are entirely free 
‘ from any strong bias or even from any knowledge on the 
‘ question; and a few years ago political obstacles alone 
‘ hindered the union of the two Churches.’ The significance 
of this fact must be measured by the cause or causes to 
which this seeming tolerance might be due. Ceremonies, it 
would appear, are kept up which are no longer understood, 
and the celebration of an elaborate ritual betrays some 
mistakes or blunders; but an excessive love of ceremonial 
still remains, and there seems to be little evidence to show 
that real thought on subjects connected with religion has 
any existence at all. Each church has its synaxar (cvva£dpuov) 
or lives of the saints, a volume of which no private person 
has a copy, and from which portions are often read at 
matins, the faithful listening with unquestioning reverence. 
From the Arabic translation of these lives Mr. Butler gives 
some specimens of these legends in the last chapter of his 
work. They have their good side in the prominence which 
they give to the Divine love and to the earnestness with 
which it was set forth by the greatest of their saints. Of 
Anba Barstim we are told ‘ he used always to say that all 
‘sins are forgiven after repentance.’ According to this 
Father, the wisest of men is he whose single aim is the love 
of God and the doing of His commandments. Teaching such 
as this may explain a characteristic of Coptic art which 
separates it widely from that of Greek or Latin Christendom. 
We shall search their churches in vain, it would seem, for 
those portraitures of the torments of sinners in which 
Western art took a strange delight. We shall nowhere find the 
revolting embellishments of pictures of the Last Judgement 
which are so fearfully common in the West. ‘ This wise 
‘ reserve,’ Mr. Butler remarks, ‘this refusal to portray in 
‘ colours the torments of hell, or to countenance a religion 

of terror, has been and is now the continuous characteristic 
of Coptic art as opposed to all other Christian art whatso- 
‘ ever;’ and he rightly adds that those writers who regard 
these horror-paintings as exclusively Byzantine in character, 
and as having their origin in the legends of the old Egyp- 
tian mythology, should explain the facts that for the first 
six centuries of the Christian era these paintings seem not 
to have existed anywhere, and that from Egypt they have 
been absent at all epochs of Christian history. 


. 


‘ 
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That the Egyptian traditions should agree with those of 
the West in exhibiting the singular regard paid by some 
saints to animal life is not surprising. The Western enec- 
dotes are the more attractive because it is not easy to place 
the life of a gnat on a level with that of a deer or a wood- 
pigeon; and there is a certain extravagance in the penance 
undergone by Macarius, who, having killed a mosquito which 
was worrying him, withdrew to marshes abounding in the 
largest and most venomous sort, and, having endured their 
stings for six months, returned with his body so swollen and 
misshapen that his brother monks could recognise him only 
by his voice. 

In other aspects these legends from the Coptic hagiology 
are less inviting. A robber passes a night near the column 
of Simeon Stylites. The pillared saint asks of God ‘ to 
‘ do him evil; so the robber died not many days after.’ In- 
dignant at persecution, Basilius sees a painting of St. 
Mercurius riding on a horse and carrying a spear in his 
hand, and prays the saint to kiJl the king and put an end 
to the tyranny. Vanishing for a moment from the wall, the 
picture returns and displays the spear dripping with blood. 
The painted figure bows its head when asked if it had slain 
him. In another tradition the Church of the Holy Wisdom 
at Constantinople becomes a building raised in honour of a 
Saint Sophia, whose body rests beneath the dome. In 
another the Jews order ull men to cast their refuse on the 
sepulchre of Jesus of Nazareth until it becomes a great 
mountain ; and yet Helena is at a loss to find the spot where 
the cross must be sought until she compels a Jew to point 
it out to her. The doctrine of one baptism is supposed in 
another tale to be proved by the fact that the water becomes 
stone, when a patriarch seeks to baptise an infant already 
baptised in emergency by its mother. Another story relates 
without compunction the origin of the fast known as the 
Fast of Heraclius, and tells us how the emperor—who had 
pledged his word for the safety of the Jews—is induced to 
issue an order for their massacre, on the assurance that the 
Christians bound themselves and their posterity to fast for a 
week yearly on his behalf to the end of the world. 

The mental condition of a people who can find congenial 
nourishment in such tales as these furnishes little to en- 
courage a belief in their future growth; but it in no way 
detracts from the interest attaching to the Coptic Church 
as ‘the most remarkable monument of primitive Christianity,’ 
or from its liturgy and art as an exponent of Christian 
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ritual in the earliest ages. There is, indeed, a wide field 
embraced in this subject which has scarcely been approached, 
much less fairly described; and Mr. Butler candidly allows 
that he has no special qualifications and no leisure for the 
task. Mr. Middleton is far ahead of him in knowledge of 
ecclesiology and ritual. Egypt is pre-eminently a land 
where a dominant priesthood had maintained the elaborate 
ceremonial of a time-honoured religion for hundreds or 
thousands of years preceding the Christian era. What 
influence had this ceremonial and even this creed on the 
thought and practice of the Copts when they had become 
disciples of the newer faith? Are the liturgical forms and 
ornaments, the vestments, the attitudes of priests in prayer, 
the accessories of Coptic Christian worship, absolutely and 
exclusively of post-Christian growth? It is not easy to 
think so when, in some instances at least (and these seem- 
ingly not few), we find similar accessories, ornaments, and 
forms in Syria, India, and Thibet. A growth so exuberant, 
a system so intricate, is almost more than we can look for 
as the result of some four or five generations bred up in a 
faith to all appearance not likely to promote such a growth 
or to be expanded into such a system. 

‘The history of Christian Egypt,’ Mr. Butier insists, ‘ is still un- 
written, or at least that part of it about which the most romantic 
interest gathers, the period which witnessed the passing away of the 
ancient cults and the changes of the pagan world. We have yet to 
learn how the cold worship, the tranquil life, and the mummified 
customs of that immemorial people dissolved in the fervour of the new 
faith.’ 

We may admit our ignorance, while we hesitate to pro- 
nounce judgement on the character of the ancient Egyptian 
worship and life. Coldness and tranquillity are terms which, 
like many others, may be susceptible of more than one in- 
terpretation ; but it is hard or impossible to believe that any 
well-defined sacerdotal system ever existed which lacked all 
power of exciting the attention and, in whatever measure, of 
satisfying the affections of the worshippers. If the Chris- 
tianity and the Christian ritual of Egypt has had on the 
Christianity of Eastern, and through the Eastern on that of 
Western, Europe, the influence which Mr. Butler assigns to 
it, it becomes the more necessary to determine the relation 


of the forms, ornaments, attitudes, and accessories of Coptic 


Christian worship with those of the systems which it sup- 
planted. Thus embalming, Mr. Butler remarks, ‘ was still 
“common as late as the middle of the fourth century, for we 
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‘read that St. Antony’s dread of the process was the chief 
* reason why his followers concealed the place of his burial ;’ 
and he adds that ‘the whole subject of the transition from 
‘Egyptian to Christian rites awaits investigation.’ The 
proposition cannot be disputed; and the importance of the 
enquiry is manifest when we remember that the most promi- 
nent symbol of ancient Egyptian worship is the Stauros, or 
cross, worked into a vast number of forms and with a mar- 
vellous wealth of adornment. That these symbols were 
widely used as amulets is certain; that the pectoral cross 
served for Coptic Christians the same purpose is not more 
open to doubt. It was worn largely, Mr. Butler tells us, by 
Jaymen as well as by clergy, and served both as a token of 
the faith and, among the more superstitious, as a talisman. 
It is obvious that the religious use of the emblem does not 
necessarily throw any light on the origin of the superstition. 

In the carving and embroidery of later ages the cross, in 
its countless modifications, may be said to form the ground- 
work of all that is most beautiful and elaborate in Coptic 
ornamentation ; and beyond doubt the greatest triumphs of 
Coptic art have been achieved less in the majesty and gran- 
deur of its structures than in the unwearied and loving care 
lavished on details—whether in panels and screen work, or 
lamps, curtains, reliquaries, candlesticks. Almost all these 
are well worth studying, and many of them have called 
forth enthusiastic descriptions from Mr. Butler. Thus of 
the textus case of the Gospels in the church of Abu Kir wa 
Yohauna, dating probably from the sixteenth or late fifteenth 
century, he speaks as “a sumptuous and really glorious 
‘ work of art, one of the finest treasures of all in the Coptic 
‘churches.’ It is indeed a marvellous piece of minute 
ornamentation, and the wonderful skill required to achieve 
such work seems to have been as rapid in its growth as it 
has been in its decline; but the length of the period in each 
case it seems wholly out of our power to define. 

‘One is driven,’ says Mr. Butler, ‘more and more to the conclusion 
that anything like a history of the rise and fall of Coptic art is im- 
possible; that the rise and fall are comparatively short periods of 
which little or nothing is known; that between the two there was no 
definite progression, no scale of merit mounting slowly on previous 
acquirement; but that at its best, art as it were crystallised into fixed 
forms which were handed down for many centuries with little loss of 
excellence. Invention seems to have ceased early, but taste and skill 
of execution remained hereditary.’ (Vol. i. p. 69.) 


This skill seems to have been exhibited most of all in the 
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carved screens which are found everywhere. Many or most 
of them are now more or less injured. Not seldom a whole 
wall may be seen made up of screens or pieces of screens 
pieced together with little regard to harmony or to the time 
in which they were produced ; but in cases where the work 
remains in its original state their general character must be 
very impressive. The choir screen of Abu-’s-Sifain is, in 
Mr. Butler’s opinion, ‘ worth a journey to Egypt to see.’ 

‘It is a massive partition of ebony, divided into three large panels 
—doorway and two side panels—which are framed in masonry. At 
each side of the doorway is a square pillar, plastered and painted; on 
the left is painted the Crucifixion, and over it the sun shining full ; 
on the right the taking down from the Cross, and over it the sun 
eclipsed. Each of the three panels is about 6 feet wide and 8 high. 
In the centre a double door, opening choirwards, is covered with 
elaborate mouldings, inclosing ivory crosses carved in high relief. All 
round the framing of the doors tablets of solid ivory, chased with 
arabesques, are inlet, and the topmost part of each panel is marked 
off for an even richer display of chased tablets and crosses. Each of 
the side panels of the screen is one mass of superbly cut crosses of 
ivory, inlaid in even lines, so as to form a kind of broken trelliswork 
in the ebony background. The spaces between the crosses are filled 
with little squares, pentagons, hexagons, and other figures of ivory, 
variously designed, and chiselled with exquisite skill. . . . It is diffi- 
cult to give any idea of the extraordinary richness and delicacy of the 
details or the splendour of the whole effect.’ 


This work belongs, there can be little doubt, to the early 
part of the tenth century, work of the same sort being found 
on the mumbar at the mosque of Ibn Tulun, which also was 
built by a Copt. In the same church, flung into a dark 
niche and overiaid with dust, the author found the altar- 
casket or ark, bearing the Coptic date corresponding to 
1280 a.p. On one side of this casket is a picture which he 
pronounces to be ‘quite Rembrandt-like in tone in its 
‘ splendid depths of shadow and play of light.’ 

‘ Christ, half turning to the left, is walking with earnest, luminous 
eyes fixed before him, and lips half parted. In his left hand a golden 
chalice is held outstretched ; two fingers of the right hand are uplifted 
in benediction. Under his feet is an eagle flying reversed—i.e. with 
the under parts uppermost, and head curved over the breast. The face 
of Christ is full-bearded, resembling the type traditional in the Western 
Churches; and the rich umber shadows round it deepen the impression, 
which is one of fascinating solemnity. This is among the most powerful 
pictures I have ever seen.’ (Vol. i. p. 109.) 


The correspondence here noted with the forms of Western 
tradition is of rare occurrence. Another instance is found 
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in a chapel of the church of Abu Sergeh (or St. Sergius), 
where a portrait of Christ exhibits in type of features a 
curious agreement with the earliest known likeness, ‘ that 
‘ depicted on the ceiling in the catacomb of Domitilla at 
* Rome, assigned to the third century. The hair on the face 
‘and upper lip is unshorn, but slight; beard rather pointed.’ 
But any conclusions as to the causes of this likeness are 
premature until we have accounted for the fact that a corre- 
spondence to this type not less striking is found on ancient 
gems bearing the head of Dionysos. An enquiry of the same 
sort is suggested by Mr. Butler’s remarks on an extremely 
interesting carving of the Last Supper in the same church. 
Here the table has square corners at the near end, the far 
end being rounded ; and the whole scene is ‘ grouped under 
‘ an altar-canopy supported on two slender columns,’ while 
a pair of altar curtains, each caught up and looped round a 
pillar so as to leave a clear view of the scene below, are sus- 
pended from rods above. This, the author thinks, is the 
only artistic monument definitely recording the early altar 
curtains of the Coptic ceremonial. The shape of the table 
is by no means peculiar to the Coptic Church, but the con- 
clusion that the altars which exhibit the form of horseshoe 
slabs are of Coptic growth, and sprang originally from 
Coptic Christianity, is perhaps a perilous one. Altars of 
like shape, which cannot be referred to a post-Christian age, 
are found elsewhere. 

Not less striking and beautiful than the best in Abu 
Sergeh are some of the screens belonging to the church of 
Al Mv’-Allakah :— 


‘One is unique; abcve and below are narrow panels of carved cedar 
and ebony alternately, chased with rich scroll-work and interwoven 
with Cufic inscriptions; the framework also is of cedar, wrought into 
unusual starlike devices, and the intervals are filled with thin plates of 
ivory, through which, when the screen was in its original position, the 
light of the lamps behind fell with a soft rose-coloured glow extremely 
pleasing. There is an almost magical effect peculiar to this screen ; 
for the design seems to change in a kaleidoscopic manner according as 
the spectator varies his distance from it.’ 


But of such work generally Mr. Butler rightly remarks 
that description is dangerous. ‘It can convey little idea of 
‘ the clearness and splendour, while it retains all the com- 
‘ plexity of the original.’ The careful engravings given in 
these volumes may help us better than words; but these 
necessarily give us no knowledge of the colouring. In the 
desert churches Mr. Butler came across carving in wood- 
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work which surpassed anything to be met with in the 
Cairo churches, and wall-pictures deserving the highest 
praise. At Anba Bishdéi the mural paintings are ‘clear and 
‘ strong in design, true in drawing, rich and mellow in tone, 
‘and, in a word, worthy of the church which they adorn, 
‘ and of comparison with any like work in Europe.’ * 

The Coptic churches are now divided into many parts by 
a complicated arrangement of screens; but these screens are 
wholly independent of the plan or use of the original church 
and of much later date. Mr. Middleton reports that in Abu 
Sergeh they do not appear to be older than the sixteenth 
century. : 

The remarks thus far made relate to particular features or 
portions of a building. Of the building itself in its general 
character they convey no idea. The questions of size and 
grandeur, of harmony and proportion, of exterior and in- 
ternal arrangement and decoration have been left untouched. 
The lower we sink in the conception of the whole, the 
greater is the likelihood that some one or more particular 
features will receive special elaboration until we reach the 
stage where one object displays beauty in a desert of un- 
sightly surroundings. If such were our impression of 
Coptic art and architecture, we should be going on a wrong 
track and falling into grave error; but the history of the 
Coptic Church would alone warrant the inference that the 


* Tn his account of the church of St. Barbara, within the Roman 
fortress of Babylon, Mr. Butler describes a screen both curious aud 
beautiful, belonging to the chapel of Mari Girgis, or St. George. This 
screen was there at the time of his first visit, and it was in its place 
when he went for the second time four years later. But in the 
interval an attempt had been made to deprive the church of a work 
which would be of comparatively little value elsewhere. We give the 
story in Mr. Butler’s words, adding only that if the report be true it 
reflects little credit on those who were concerned in the transaction. 
‘When it became clear that the priest could not be prevailed upon to 
‘ sell it, he was threatened with the displeasure of the British Govern- 
‘ment (!); and, the threat failing, an effort was made to frighten the 
‘ patriarch into yielding up the screen. Fortunately all endeavours 
‘ proved unsuccessful. They were known, however, all over Cairo, 
‘and produced a great deal of natural ill-feeling among the Copts. I 
‘ protest in the strongest manner against such attempts to rob the 
‘ Coptic churches of their few remaining treasures, more particularly 
‘ when the object in question has a structural importance, and loses its 
‘ chief interest in being removed from its original position. In such a 
‘ case museums may be gainers, but the cause of art and archxology 


‘ suffers.’ (Vol. i. p. 243.) 
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structures reared for its worship would display some singular 
characteristics. The Jacobite party or faction gained some 
advantage for a time by their betrayal of the Melkites in 
the age of the Saracenic conquest. Their places of worship 
were spared, while those of the Greeks were mutilated or 
destroyed. But they remained, nevertheless, a subjugated 
sect, with whom Mahometan intolerance was not likely to 
deal very gently ; and a discreet suppression of the outward 
signs of religious difference became a dictate of ordinary 
prudence. The bigotry of their conquerors might at any 
moment break out into violence. It was the part of wise 
men not to provoke this violence; and this end would best 
be attained by keeping out of sight whatever might call it 
forth. How far and in what direction the treatment of 
churches externally may have advanced before the Arab 
invasion we cannot say; but after that catastrophe all 
attempts at external decoration seem to have been speedily 
given up. Henceforth their churches might have to serve 
quite as much for defence as for worship, and it would be 
folly to parade them in either character. The result is 
precisely what might under such circumstances be looked 
for. 


‘A Coptic church outside never shows any outline; around it is 
huddled a mass of haphazard buildings, which show that the architect's 
idea was concealment of the exterior rather than adornment. These 
buildings serve, of course, to shelter the church; and though they 
have long been turned from their original monastic uses, many of them 
are still inhabited by the priests or other satellites employed in the 
church services. . . . The houses, then, piled at random about a Coptic 
church, had two purposes, monastic and defensive; but it is obvious 
that they made anything like exterior ornamentation impossible, and 
one may say roughly that an Egyptian church has neither outline nor 
exterior architecture. The outside is a rude shapeless congeries of 
brickwork intended rather to escape notice than to attract admiration ; 
it was meant that there should be nothing to delight the eye of the 
Muslim enemy prowling without, while architectural and liturgical 
splendours alike were reserved for the believer within.’ 


These considerations, it might be thought, would not 
apply to the churches in the distant and lonely desert 
convents. But they were nevertheless followed. For any- 
thing like an external facade in the churches of these 
monasteries we look in vain. Buttresses are heaped up 
anyhow against the walls, which are raised without heed to 
roughnesses and inequalities in their surfaces, and in which 
the stones employed are unhewn. Buildings planned under 
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such conditions can never be of the first magnitude. If they 
were so, their very size would, with their surroundings, at- 
tract the attention which they most sought to avoid. Com- 
pared with the churches of Latin or Teutonic Christendom, 
the dimensions of the Coptic churches are insignificant. The 
average may be stated to be a length of 60 by a width of 50 
feet. None probably exceed 100 feet in length by 60 or 
70 in width, and even of this space much is occupied by 
passages, cells, and lumber or other chambers, which can 
scarcely be said to form part of the church strictly so called. 

Internally, again, there is manifestly no care to exhibit, 
and no thought in the architect’s mind of exhibiting, the 
general area of a building. There seems to have been no 
notion that mere space enclosed within walls produces its 
impression, and will, if sufficiently large, produce an im- 
pression of grandeur, with little ornament or none. Men 
and women, according to Eastern logic, could not worship 
together. There must therefore be a men’s portion and 
a@ women’s portion; the choir must be distinct from both, 
and the ‘ haikal’ or sanctuary distinct from all three. For 
catechumens and penitents there must likewise be a space 
marked off; and all these must be separated by screens more 
or less massive, if not by solid walls. A long-stretching vista 
was thus rendered impossible, and any effect produced in the 
building must be derived mainly from a minute elaboration 
of parts. The processes employed for this purpose are those 
of painting, carving, and inlaying. The carving and inlaying 
always invite and are designed for minute inspection. It is 
not so always or commonly with the paintings, which must, 
of course, be regarded as distant, if thirty or forty feet inter- 
vene between them and the spectator. Even rude pictures 
thus seen may acquire a certain power of enchantment; and 
it is so, in Mr. Butler’s opinion, with the mural paintings in 
Abu-’s-Sifain. So seen, the colours, we are told, are very 
soft and harmonious, and the figures have all a freedom and 


even grandeur of outline that redeems the want of technical 
finish. 


‘ The whole tone is one of unmistakable splendour, and the contrast 
between the dark screen below, starred over with ivory crosses, and the 
space above divided by bands of golden writing, and set with panels in 
which haloed saints and sacred scenes glow under golden skies, is 
something admirable and delightful. And when in olden times the 
twelve silver lamps that hung before the screen were burning at night 
and throwing a mellow light upon it, the beauty and richness of the view, 
with all its sacred memories and suggestions, must have deeply moved 
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the worshippers, and helped, with the odour of frankincense and the 
sound of chant and cymbals, to create an impression of ritual splen- 
dour now quite unrivalled.’ 


Still, for all practical purposes the area of the church 
is broken up into divisions, the size of which, if they are 
taken separately, is insignificant. In the church of Abu-’s- 
Sifain the choir is 8 feet by 30 feet, the latter being the 
width of the nave. A choir 30 feet in length is a rare 
exception. These small divisions, again, become virtually 
structural units from the close screen-work and tbe solid 
walls which shut them off from the rest of the building. In 
short, it seems clear that the idea of the architect was 
simply the inclusion of a number of buildings in the same 
plan, and all that can be said is that the arrangement is 
often harmonious, and that the ground-plans themselves 
sometimes exhibit great simplicity and beauty. One of the 
most striking, as it is certainly one of the most typical, is 
the plan of the desert church of Al Adra. It is quite small, 
being, internally, a little over 30 feet in width, with an 
extreme length of about 80. It has one entrance to the 
west (a low door not in the centre of the wal!), and another 
by a porch on the north side. 


‘ The fabric consists of nave and two aisles with western returned 
aisle, choir, and sanctuaries; but the choir is shut off from nave and 
aisles by a thick and massive wall, which divides the church into two 
separate portions. This separation is made even more effectual by a 
pair of lofty folding-doors, which close across the archway leading to 
the choir.’ 


A low stone screen further separates the easternmost bay 
of the nave from those to the west. The choir and the 
sanctuary, each about 15 feet square, are, like the two side 
chapels at the eastern end, covered with a dome; the choir 
aisles have each a semi-dome. But it is obvious that in 
a structure thus arranged the dome of the choir cannot 
dominate the rest of the building, and three or four minute 
humps can therefore alone be visible externally. No doubt, 
the general impression produced by the Coptic churches 
must vary much in degree, and it is, to say the least, per- 
plexing to read of internal barriers and separations which 
in some cases the plans very inadequately explain. We re- 
gret, therefore, that, apart from details of church furniture 
and ornaments, Mr. Butler’s illustrations are confined to 
these plans. A few perspective interior views would have 
added largely to the value and the interest of the work. 
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We are thus brought to the main characteristic of Coptic 
churches. If the type of a basilica is to be found strictly in 
the parallelogram, then the Coptic architecture may be said, 
on the whole, to be strictly basilican. In the West the basilica 
soon broke through the narrower wall at either end by thrust- 
ing out an external apse. The Coptic architects seem to 
have had so inveterate a dislike even to thus breaking the 
outer wall that the only instances of an external apse are 
found in two of the four churches included in Dair al Malak, 
in Upper Egypt. The plan of the Coptic churches generally 
is, therefore, either a parallelogram or a square, with all its 
outer walls unbroken; but within this enclosure the space 
is broken up with a multitude of barriers which, as marked 
in the plan, are often at first sight not a little bewildering. 
As no portion of the building has any architectural pre- 
eminence over the rest, and as the same remark applies to 
the domes and screen externally, a type more completely 
opposed to that which is commonly known as the Byzantine 
cannot well be conceived. Of this Byzantine style Mr. Butler 
describes the leading characteristics as ‘the domed roofing, 
‘ the absence of many-pillared aisles, and sometimes a cruci- 
‘form design.’ It would, perhaps, be more closely in ac- 
cordance with fact to say that the Byzantine church exhibits 
the central dome from the first as the dominating feature. 
In other words, this feature, which is found all over Egypt, 
underwent, in the hands of the Byzantine architect, a com- 
plete transformation. It acquired a new power. It com- 
pelled the architect to subordinate every other feature in the 
building, be it dome or anything else, to itself. It rendered, 
therefore, the developement of a cruciform architecture in- 
evitable. The Coptic architect delighted in domes and in a 
multitude of domes, but he rarely went beyond the notion of 
arranging them like a series of hives. Mr. Butler seems to 
be aware of one instance only of a central dome with four 
semi-domes attached, and four small domes at the angles of 
a square about it, and this is at the village of Bash on the 
Nile, near Bani Suif. If this example had been at all gene- 
rally followed, the whole character of Coptic architecture 
must have been changed. Probably the four small domes 
at the angles of the square prevented the architect of the 
church at Bash from perceiving the full significance of his 
own design. 

However this may be, it is certain that in Byzantium, and 
so in Eastern and Southern Europe, the notion of a central 
dome with four semi-domes clustering round it, or four wings 
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striking out from beneath it, became the leading idea of the 
architect’s mind, and that he worked it out to its logical 
results, producing the most perfect type of building that 
the world has perhaps ever seen. In Egypt this arrange- 
ment in the solitary example still remaining, and possibly in 
a few others which may have perished, was probably the result 
of accident, and at all events failed to exercise any in- 
fluence. There remain the forms themselves which are said 
to have given rise to what are called the basilican and the 
Byzantine styles of architecture, in other words, the parallelo- 
gram or square for the one, and the circle with its spherical 
covering for the other. If the first type was worked out to 
great perfection to meet the wants involved in the adminis- 
tration of Roman law, and if from Rome the style so deve- 
loped was carried to Alexandria, and thence onwards up the 
Nile and to the distant deserts, and if the second type 
derived its distinguishing feature from the work of Egyptian 
Christians, these would be facts of considerable interest ; but 
they lose much of their significance or importance as argu- 
ments in a controversy. The so-called Christian basilica 
may have been a simple oblong aisleless room divided by a 
cross arch, and unquestionably this was the form which 
alone produced fruit in the mind of the Coptic builder. 
It is not less certain that aisles were formed by the intro- 
duction of piers within the original area, and Mr. Butler 
questions or rather rejects the inference that these aisles 
were in no case thrown out before the suggestion had been 
caught from a Roman basilica. ‘This,’ he urges, ‘ seems 
‘in the last degree improbable, for the logic of thought and 
‘the logic of fact are alike against it.’ So the dome, he 
thinks, would more easily pass from India to Egypt than to 
the remoter West, and he regards it as in the highest degree 
likely that ‘ Alexandria was before the rest of the world in 
‘building churches as in general civilisation, and started 
* the type of architecture which, becoming familiar to Euro- 
* peans in Byzantium, was called after that city.’ 

A few other facts connected with Coptic architecture have 
an interest greater perhaps than that which attaches to 
the general form so pertinaciously followed by the Coptic 
builders. Of these the first is the strictness with which 
they carried out the orientation of their churches. In every 
instance, we are told, the orientation of the altar is clear 
and decided, although the nature of the site may have 
rendered it necessary in some cases to deflect the axis of the 
church itself slightly from the true east. It is, therefore, 
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as Mr. Butler remarks, possible that ‘ the orientation of our 
‘ European churches, which was not the usual practice in 
‘the beginning, but which became almost universal in the 
‘ middle ages, may have been derived from Egypt,’ although 
here also we have to remember that the practice of orienta- 
tion is by no means confined to Christendom, or known only 
since the Christian era. In some other respects Coptic 
practice has been modified by risks of persecution and 
violence. The three western entrances were thus reduced 
to one, and this became a low and narrow doorway. The 
same cause deprived the Coptic churches of all windows 
except small skylights, and prevented in the cities the 
erection of towers and spires. 

But the feature which most distinguishes the Coptic 
churches internally is the arrangement of the altars. To 
the eastward of the choir lies the high or main altar in the 
sanctuary, which is flanked on each side by a chapel also con- 
taining one altar. Every church, it may be said, has these 
three, none has more. 

‘Many other chapels,’ the author tells us, ‘are attached externally 

to the main building, or are located in the upper aisles; but in the 
main body of the church no altars are allowed to be scattered about 
the building, but all must be ranged in a line at the eastern end. 
There are only two altars at present at Al Amir Tadrus and at Abu-’s- 
Sifain ; but it is almost certain that at the former church an altar has 
been removed, and even if the same is not true of Abu-’s-Sifain, the 
comparatively late date of that edifice makes its exceptional structure 
less noteworthy.’ 
In any case, the general rule or law of three altars for 
Coptic churches is abundantly established. The fact upsets 
some very positive statements of Dr. Neale, with whom here 
and elsewhere Mr. Butler deals very trenchantly. Not con- 
tent with asserting that throughout all Eastern Christendom 
each church has only one altar, Dr. Neale declares that this 
rule is observed ‘in Ethiopia, Egypt, Syria, Malabar, by Nes- 
‘ torians and Jacobites, in short, over the whole East.’ The 
refutation is complete. Not merely is the law of three altars 
universal in Egypt at the present time, but ‘there is not a 
‘ single religious building of the Copts, however ancient its 
‘ foundation, which does not bear the clearest structural 
‘ proofs of having been designed with a view to precisely the 
‘same ritual arrangement.’ The conclusion is that while 
the Greek Church recognises one altar, all other churches 
recognise a plurality of altars. But on the precise meaning 
and significance of this fact we do not venture to pronounce 
any opinion. 
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Mr. Butler’s second volume is occupied chiefly with the 
requirements for the celebration of the Coptic liturgy, with 
the history and forms of their ecclesiastical vestments, and 
with their ceremonial generally. The treatment of these 
subjects is throughout historical, and his pages may there- 
fore be read with interest by those who may regard matters 
relating to ecclesiastical ritual with comparative or complete 
indifference. It is well to know precisely what vestments 
are now, or have in times past been, worn by the Coptic 
clergy; and if any changes have occurred it may be well 
also to ascertain the cause of these changes. But we have, 
we frankly confess, no great care to plunge into controversies 
on minute points of detail. No one who seeks to have a 
clear notion as to the course of religious thought and prac- 
tice can fail to feel an interest in the origin and growth of 
Christian ceremonial. It differs in some respects widely in 
the East and the West, but with the divergences there are 
more striking points of agreement. We have, then, to trace 
these resemblances wherever they can be traced, and the 
task, it can scarcely be doubted, will lead us into regions 
which at the outset we had no thought of entering. Dean 
Stanley imagined that he had settled the whole question of 
ecclesiastical vestments by referring them to the ordinary 
garb of Roman, Italian, or Gaulish citizens and peasants. 
It is obvious that he had looked only over a portion of the 
field which called for examination. We may take the girdle 
now worn by the Coptic clergy over the alb or dalmatic, and 
we shall see that it is daily worn in Cairo by merchants 
and sheikhs to confine a dress differing from the dalmatic 
only in being open in front. 

‘ The analogy between the two sets of vestments,’ Mr. Butler insists, 
‘is so striking to view, and so well founded in fact, that one cannot 
understand how it can have received so little recognition from eccle- 
siologists. Much labour and ingenuity have been spent in deriving 
the various forms of ecclesiastical vestments from styles of classical 
costume recorded in literary or sculptured monuments ; while Oriental 
costume has been quite neglected, although the early Christians, like 
the Jews, were mostly Orientals, and Eastern dress is much the same 
to-day as it was two thousand years ago. A well-dressed Arab from 
the bazaars of Cairo is a better illustration of the origin of Christian 
vestments than all the sculptures of Athens and Rome.’ 


It may be so; but it is so probably only because Eastern 
dress generally, whether within or without the borders of 
Egypt, has been practically the same for much more than 
two thousand years. The Christian vestments must be 
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carefully and exactly compared with those of Buddhists and 
Brahmans, and all must be traced back to their earliest 
forms and their earliest dates before we can hope to reach 
any definite conclusion about them. ‘The well-intentioned 
but somewhat credulous missionaries, Gabet and Huc, may 
not have been models of Western wisdom or Western learn- 
ing, but no one probably supposes that the points of likeness 
noticed by them between Latin and Buddhist ritual, vest- 
ments, and worship, had no existence except in their own 
brains. Their facts were stated, it would seem, rightly 
enough. All that we need say further is, that they were 
wholly incompetent to deal with them. Nor is the import- 
ance of the enquiry thus suggested affected in any way by 
the special arguments urged by Mr. Butler in support of his 
own conclusions with regard to the Coptic liturgy and ritual. 
We believe that his arguments are generally sound, and his 
conclusions in accordance with the evidence. Thus there 
can be no doubt that the Latin or Western stole is the 
corresponding vestment to the Greek epitrachelion, a name 
which in Coptic appears as patrashil. The close likeness of 
the Greek and Coptic forms warrants, in his belief, ‘the 
‘inference that the epitrachelion had been adopted and 
* settled as part of the sacerdotal dress before the rupture 
‘ between the Jacobite and Melkite factions in the Church.’ 
The vestments of both up to that time would, he holds, be 
the same, and he regards it as most unlikely ‘ either that the 
‘Greeks should have subsequently borrowed the patrashil 
‘from the Jacobites—a supposition refuted by the very 
*‘name—or, on the other hand, that the Jacobites should 
“have been beholden to the despised and detested Melkites.’ 
This is a question of secondary importance. A more signi- 
ficant fact, if it be a fact, is set forth by his more general 
conclusion, ‘ that the forms of the ecclesiastical vestments 
*‘ were fixed and definitely consecrated to the service of the 
‘Church at a much earlier period in the East than in the 
‘ West, and possibly earliest of all in the Church of Alex- 
‘andria.’ The real question is as to the extent to which 
the Alexandrian Church may have been indebted for the 
forms of its vestments and its ritual to the old religions and 
worship of the land. The strong protest made against both 
by the Christians of the first or the second century may 
have been followed by a silent and gradual acceptance or 
re-adoption of much that had been rejected, when it was 
found that the old customs had too strong a hold on the 
popular mind to be easily rooted out. Thus the Alexandrian 
VOL. CLXIII, NO. CCCXXXill. E 
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Clement, denouncing the finery of the Christian ladies of 
his day, compares them to the heathen Egyptians, who, as 
he says, have magnificent temples, gleaming with gold and 
silver, and glittering with gems. Their shrines, he tells 
them, are veiled with gold-embroidered hangings, but behind 
them there is nothing more than a cat or a snake. Clement 
is referring manifestly to altar curtains ; and we have already 
had to notice some of the evidence which makes it certain 
that altar curtains were in use in the Coptic Church at a 
very early date. 

As bearing on the pretensions and claims of the head of 
Latin Christendom, the account given of the Coptic ballin, 
or pall, has much interest. Admitting that there is no 
direct testimony which may determine whether the use of 
the pall in Alexandria preceded or followed its use in Rome, 
Mr. Butler rightly lays stress on the fact that while the 
Latin Pope was granting it as a mark of honour to arch- 
bishops, and exacting their allegiance in return, each new 
patriarch of Alexandria had to take the pall of St. Mark 
from the neck of his deceased predecessor before burial, as 
part of a solemn rite. Moreover, the Latin pall is the Greek 
omophorion, or shoulder-borne vestment, which has been 
worn, without any record of Latin interference, in both the 
Greek and the Egyptian Churches down to the present day. 

‘ All this,’ Mr. Butler concludes, ‘ tells strongly against the claims 
of Rome to regard the pall as an exclusively Roman privilege. . . . 
There seems some reason—from a decree of the Council of Macon, in 
581 a.p., that no archbishop should celebrate without a pall—to think 
that this pretension was not fully acknowledged by the Gallican 
Church in the sixth century ; but it is needless to trace its growth, and 
needless to repeat that neither Copt nor Greek in any way confesses 
the supremacy of the Roman pontiff.’ 


In the case of the Coptic crosier, Mr. Butler goes a little 
further in the direction pointed out by the comparative 
method, the importance of which is now everywhere admitted 
in the settlement of matters of evidence. This crosier is a 
wand bearing at the top two serpent-heads, which face each 
other. Its identity with the traditional staff of Hermes— 
the caduceus of the Latin Mercury—is obvious, and Mr. 
Butler has no difficulty in seeing that the snake-headed 
wand was fainiliar in Egypt long before even the foundation 
of Alexandria; nor has he any doubt that its adoption in 
the mystic cults of the great city accounts for its presence 
at this day in the ritual of the Coptic Christians. As to the 
symbolism of the snakes, he does not feel the same assurance ; 
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but the fact that the wand was carried by heralds and 
ambassadors as an emblem of peace sufficiently attests in 
Mr. Butler’s judgement the suitableness of the emblem for 
the heralds of the Gospel message. Assuredly; but the 
staff of Hermes was a rod of wealth, and the later meaning 
attached to it does not in the least account for its origin. 

Such changes as may have passed over the Coptic ritual 
are the result rather of the mere effect of time than of any 
conscious modification of ancient forms. To the English 
mind the devotion or superstition of the Copts differs 
little from that of the Greek or Latin Churches. The 
Eucharist has become, practically, a mystic rite, which 
scarcely any can witness, and of which few, it seems, care to 
partake. ‘Communicants,’ says Mr. Butler, ‘are now very 
‘few, and for the most part children’—a strange moral 
revolution, where the minutest points of ceremonial are still 
kept up with rigid tenacity. The priest still drains the 
chalice, ‘wipes the inside with his finger, and licks his: 
‘ finger, washes out the chalice with water and drinks the 
‘rinsings.’ The deacon still, after the celebration, places 
the spoon on his lips, eyes, and forehead, thus obeying the 
directions of Cyril of Jerusalem in the fourth century: 
‘ Touching with thy hands the moisture remaining on thy 
‘ lips, sanctify both thine eyes, thy forehead, and the other 
‘organs of sense.’ ‘ What other church,’ Mr. Butler asks, 
‘ preserves, in so startling a manner, the minutiz of primi- 
‘ tive tradition ?’ 

As to the general effect of the ritual we need say little. 
It can scarcely be either striking or impressive. 

‘ In the elaborate ceremonial of the mass to-day, inasmuch as gene- 
rally little more than the celebrant is visible through the narrow 
opening of the haikal-door, and the celebrant’s movements are ren- 
dered obscure by his eastward position, and sometimes also by clouds 
of incense, it is very difficult to follow intelligently the action of the 
ritual, and to ascertain what happens at any particular moment.’ 


But if little meets the eye of the people, the celebrant and 
his assistants are, in the conduct of their worship, subject to 
a strict bondage. It is enough to say that the priest who 
lets fall an atom of the housel is punished by forty days’ 
inhibition from the service of the altar and from communion, 
that he is to fast during the whole of this period, and to 
make fifty prostrations—a most laborious penance—every 
night. As a natural accompaniment of such a code there is 
no lack of legends which indicate the coarsest materialism 
in reference to this Sacrament. 
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‘It is related that a certain anchorite, named Peter, had his fore- 
finger bound up for fifteen years, and when he came to die, two priests 
attending him, with great importunity, prevailed upon him to show the 
finger. When he took off the wrapping, his finger was seen to be red, 
as if coloured with fresh blood. Peter then told them that once, when 
saying mass .. . when he came to the consecration of the chalice, and 
touched the surface of the wine with his finger, he said within himself, 
‘« Will this indeed become the blood of Christ?” Thereupon the wine 
rose in the chalice so as to cover his finger, and stained it with a 
stain of blood, which remained indelible. From that day forward he 
never consecrated again.’ 


It must be admitted that the Western Church has not a 
few legends still more gross; and we hear therefore with 
comparative indifference that Coptic practice prohibits re- 
servation, and that Coptic belief excludes all notions of a 
purgatory of physical sufferings. But if the minutie of 
Eucharistic ceremonial are strictly kept up, in the details of 
baptism there has been here, as everywhere else, a consider- 
able relaxation. These changes tend to bear out Dean 
Stanley’s description of baptism as administered during the 
patristic ages. There was generally, he tells us, but one 
baptistery in each city, apart from the church. There was 
but one time of the year when the rite was administered, 
between Easter and Pentecost ; there was but one personage 
who could administer it, the presiding officer of the com- 
munity; there was but one hour for the ceremony, it was 
midnight. All this points to an extremely small number of 
recipients, and is wholly inconsistent not merely with tra- 
ditions of multitudes baptised together, but with the rapid 
growth of the idea that the condition of persons dying un- 
baptised was hopeless. At the present day scarcely a single 
church in all Egypt possesses an external baptistery ; but 
there is not lacking evidence which shows that the earliest 
arrangement was in harmony with the most primitive ritual. 
Some of the baptisteries, although within the area of the 
church, are so placed that the neophyte may receive the two 
sacraments of baptism and the Eucharist before he passes 
into the main body of the building. They were probably 
in these earlier times walled off from nave and aisles. 

‘Finally, as the rigidity of early custom slackened, the partition 
between the baptistery and the church was removed; the need for a 


neophyte chapel disappeared, and the position of the font became a 
matter of accident and indifference.’ 


Mr. Middleton states that in the nashex and other parts 
of Abu Sergeh there are large tanks for ablution. One of 
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these large tanks is opened about midnight on the eve of 
the festival of the Gheetas, January 18, when the male part 
of the Coptic congregation plunge into it in commemoration 
of the baptism of Christ. 

An interesting chapter on the language and literature of 
the Copts throws some light on their present intellectual 
condition, but holds out no encouragement to any hope of 
mental improvement in the future. The language itself is 
one of the most venerable of ancient monuments; it may 
fairly, as Mr. Butler urges, be regarded as the same tongue 
that was spoken by the builders of the pyramids. But what- 
ever may have been the literary treasures preserved in Coptic 
speech in ages past, not many are likely to be found now 
even by the most determined and patient of seekers. No 
printed books are used in the services of any church, and 
the only Coptic literature is religious. This literature, no 
doubt, has and must retain its value for those who devote 
themselves to liturgical and ritual history. Of their synaxaria, 
or Lives of Saints, we have said something already ; and to 
these we may add Psalters, books of Gospels, Benedictionals, 
Canons, and other treatises relating to the discipline and 
ceremonial of the Church, and, it would seem, nothing more. 
Of poets, historians, philosophers, or men of science, they 
have, and they have had, none. There is not, it would seem, 
an example even of a complete Cuptic Bible; and in some 
instances the separate books of the Old Testament are not 
found quite entire. Of the monasteries of Antonios and 
Bolos, in the eastern deserts bordering on the Red Sea, Mr. 
Butler speaks as having possessed libraries ‘so rich in 
‘ancient treasures that their loss is little less deplorable 
‘ than the more distant destruction of the great Alexandrian 
‘library by Amru.’ These monastic libraries were burnt by 
the Beduin in the fifteenth century, after the uprising of 
the convent slaves, who slew the monks their masters. Later 
on, other monks made these deserted abodes their home; and 
Mr. Butler thinks that their books, though probably not 
older than the time of the reoccupation, deserve a more 
careful examination than they have yet received. In this 
and in other directions there is much work to be done. Mr. 
Butler writes as one standing merely at the threshold, but 
he has made an excellent beginning; and all who are dis- 
posed to venture further into a region scantily known but 
full of interest will find in him not only a genial but a most 
able and trustworthy guide. 
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Arr. Ill.—Anne Boleyn: a Chapter of English History, 
1527-1536. By Paut Friepman. In 2 vols. London: 
1884. 


1 two previous articles on the Divorce of Catharine of 

Aragon, we endeavoured to trace the course of events 
from the time of the production of the celebrated Breve, the 
genuineness of which has been so strenuously debated, till 
the final decision of Pope Clement VII. that the marriage 
between the king and queen was valid. In both those arti- 
cles Anne Boleyn played a conspicuous, though perhaps a 
subordinate part. In resuming the subject in the present 
article, which will be devoted to M. Paul Friedman’s recent 
publication, the picture will be as it were reversed, and we 
shall follow Anne Boleyn’s career from her marriage to her 
execution, though we shall have something also to say about 
the concluding years and the death of the unfortunate 
princess of Spain. 

But before entering on the general history, in which we 
shall make what use we can of M. Friedman’s accounts and 
of the references printed in his notes, we have somewhat to 
say about the author and his book as well as his methods of 
investigation and of drawing inferences. In the first place, 
it is undeniable that he has written a most interesting 
history of Anne Boleyn’s life and death, and that he has 
interwoven in his narrative an equally interesting account of 
the sufferings and death of the queen whom she supplanted, 
and whose death was so speedily followed by her own execu- 
tion. That he has in addition given a tolerably complete 
account of the relations of this country with the other 
Powers of Europe, during the nine years from 1527 to 1536, 
was unavoidable, for during the greater part of that time 
the history of England centres in the history of the Divorce. 
In accomplishing his task he has had the great advantage 
of following in the wake of all the gentlemen employed by 
the Government in calendaring the State Papers of the 
period. Three series of these papers have been progressing 
simultaneously—the Spanish, the Venetian, and the Eng- 
lish; but neither the Spanish documents nor the English, 
which are being carried on under Mr. James Gairdner, have 
quite reached the point at which M. Friedman ends. And 
in criticising his theories, we have for the far greater part of 
the time, practically speaking, access to the same documents 
which he himself relies on. It is only for the last few 
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months that we are obliged to fall back upon M. Friedman’s 
own investigations. 

There is, then, one point in which our author is deserving 
of all praise. He has consulted original documents, or 
authenticated copies, for himself. If we may trust his own 
account of what he has done, he has at least in many in- 
stances seen and studied the originals, and has not contented 
himself with the analyses and epitomes which are to be found 
in the Calendars of State Papers. In doing this he professes 
to find fault with most of his predecessors. And here our 
own observation enables us to endorse much of what he 
says. His complaint of the inaccuracies of Don Pascual de 
Gayangos, as regards mistakes of ignorance and inadvertence, 
is fully justified, but we confess that we are surprised and 
disappointed at hearing that this editor has been guilty of 
the unpardonable offence of interspersing his own remarks 
in the letters of the imperial ambassador, to an extent of 
which M. Friedman speaks in the following terms: ‘In 
‘ reading this Calendar, one can never be certain whether it is 
‘ Don Pascual or Chapuis who speaks.’ (Preface, p. xi.) This 
is a very grave accusation, and, we hope, an exaggerated de- 
scription of the state of this Calendar. If the charge could 
be substantiated on any large scale, Don Pascual’s Calendar 
must be practically useless, and we can only be too thankful 
that Mr. Brewer and Mr. Gairdner have gone over much of 
the same ground with him, and have given abstracts of the 
contents of the State Papers which certainly are free from 
any such unwarrantable insertions. We are a little sur- 
prised that M. Friedman should have thought it worth 
while to allude to the mistakes of Bradford and Sir Henry 
Ellis. No one now, we should think, would refer to them as 
trustworthy historians of this period. He could scarcely 
avoid referring to Don Pascual de Gayangos, who had made 
such extraordinary blunders as regards English people and 
things ; but we cannot help thinking he has somewhat ex- 
aggerated matters when he speaks of Mr. Brewer's and Mr. 
Gairdner’s abstracts as being made from copies not always 
trustworthy. The fact that these same letters have been 
done by the Spanish editor from the actual originals will be 
a sufficient safeguard against anybody being led away either 
by Don Pascual’s insertions or by any supposed mistakes 
made by the English editors. Again, whilst he is finding 
fault with previous editors of State Papers, we wonder he 
has not come down heavily upon Dr. Theiner’s ‘ Monumenta 
‘ Vaticana,’ which is full of errors both of dates and of tran- 
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scription. Upon the whole, this part of his preface strikes. 
us as having been written with the purpose of conveying 
to his readers an impression of the extreme difficulty of his. 
task. As regards that part of it which consists of a defence: 
of the trustworthiness of the letters of the Imperial am- 
bassador at the Court of Henry VIII., we are entirely at 
one with him; and we are glad to have Mr. Brewer and Mr. 
Gairdner on our side. Chapuis’ opinions may be matter of 
question, and may fairly be weighed against any other evi- 
dence we possess; but in stating matters of fact which he 
had himself witnessed, or matters which were related to him 
by others, he may be trusted for stating in the one case 
what he knew, and in the other what he had been led to 
believe; and unquestionably his letters are far the most 
valuable contribution to the history of the time that has 
come to light, serving as they do to correct the misrepre- 
sentations of Protestant partisans, in almost all cases con- 
firming the conjectures of Dr. Lingard, and adding to our 
information almost for the first time the impressions of the 
Emperor’s court and the Spanish side of the question as re- 
gards the divorce of Catharine and the marriage with Anne 
Boleyn. 

We do not profess in this article to follow M. Friedman 
through the earlier part of his history. It is sufficient here 
to say that he has skilfully traced it from the time of the first 
mission of Knight, assuredly as blundering a diplomatist as 
ever was trusted with despatches to a foreign court, down 
to the time of the Dunstable judgement, one of the most 
wicked transactions that even Cranmer was ever concerned 
in. We must not, however, emit to notice the curious 
holograph letter from the King to Knight which had escaped 
the researches of Mr. Brewer, and was first published by Mr. 
E. L. Hicks in the ‘ Academy,’ March 15, 1879. It is one 
of the most remarkable documents in the whole series of the 
transaction, and we hope, as being such, it will find a place 
in an appendix to Mr. Gairdner’s volumes, especially as we 
cannot entirely endorse M. Friedman’s opinion about it, so 
far as he speaks in the following extract which we make 
from his second chapter, in which, with the exception men- 
tioned, we are able entirely to concur :— 


‘This letter, which Henry took the trouble to write entirely with 
his own hand, is a very curious document. It reads more like the 
composition of a schoolboy found out by the master against whom he 
plots, than like the letter of an absolute king, who might have dis- 
missed and ruined Wolsey at a moment’s notice. It shows the awe 
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with which he regarded the cardinal, and the secret but strong dislike he 
had for him. It shows how eager and impatient he was to marry Anne,. 
and how confidently he believed that the divorce would be shortly ob- 
tained. It shows how foolish, rash, and weak Henry was, how entirely 
he depended on others more capable and energetic than himself.’ 


(Vol. i. p. 63.) 


As there are still many persons who are loth to give up 
their cherished predilections in favour of Archbishop Cran- 
mer, it is perhaps worth while to give the estimate of him 
formed by one who has no prejudice either in favour of 
Catholicism or Protestantism, and who has had as ample 
opportunity of judging the man as any historian of the day. 
He says of Warham’s successor : 





‘Both by his character and by his ability, Cranmer was eminently 
fitted to become a useful tool in the hands of Henry and Cromwell. 
He was now a man of forty-three, rather learned, of ready wit, a good 
controversialist, and withal elegant, graceful, and insinuating. An 
admirable deceiver, he possessed the talent of representing the most 
infamous deeds in the finest words. In England he had spoken so 
strongly in favour of the divorce and against the Papal authority, that 
he could scarcely venture to alter his tone; and in the event of his 
feeling any inclination to do so, it was believed, for his timidity was 
well known, that he would be easily frightened into any course Henry 
and Cromwell might prescribe. 

‘ His intellectual ability and the weakness of his moral character 
were not Cranmer’s only title to preferment. By accepting the arch- 
bishopric he would place himself entirely at the mercy of Henry. In 
Germany, at the house of Osiander, he had made the acquaintance of a 
young woman by whose charms he had been captured. His opinions 
about the celibacy of priests were as vague and shifting as about most 
other subjects; and as the woman did not object to have a priest for 
her husband, they went through a ceremony of marriage. Cranmer 
had not the hardihood to acknowledge publicly what he had done, but 
it was not so well hidden but that some inkling of it reached Crom- 
well’s spies. No action was taken against the archdeacon, although 
his marriage was clearly illegal; the matter seems not even to have 
been mentioned. But it was kept in good remembrance to be made 
use of at the proper moment, If Cranmer, after being installed as. 
primate, should feel tempted to follow the example of Lee and Gardi- 
ner, should stand up for the rights and independence of the Church and 
refuse to do the king’s bidding, a slight hint might be given to him 
that bishops could be deprived and punished for incontinence. This,. 
no doubt, sufficed to ensure hisimmediate submission; but if he held 
out, Henry might pretend to have just discovered the marriage; and 
Cranmer, accused of incontinence, sentenced and deprived, would be 
sent to the Tower, to make way for an archbishop even more pliant, 
and to serve as a warning to persons disposed to betray the king’s 
confidence.’ 
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This description of the state of affairs as regards Mrs. 
Cranmer will probably commend itself to our readers as an 
improvement on the apology which M. Merle d’Aubigné 
offers for the non-presentation of the lady at court, on the 
ground that such presentation ‘was not necessary, and would 
* probably have embarrassed the pious German lady.’ 

Before we go on to take up the thread of the history from 
1534 to 1537 we may say a few words on some disputed 
points which are discussed in the appendix. Two of these 
difficulties had been amply disposed of before, and there 
was no occasion for reopening the controversy. The genuine- 
ness of the disputed Breve can no longer be doubted, as its 
history may be read in the clearest light in the documents 
published by M. Bergenroth from the Simancas collection. 
Neither can there be the least doubt about the nature of the 
confession we have already alluded to, which enabled 
Cranmer to decide that the marriage with Anne Boleyn had 
been from the first null and void owing to some unknown 
impediment. It is certain that the impediment alleged was 
the connexion of Henry with her sister Mary. With regard 
to another point alluded to—viz. which was the elder sister 
—we confess that we think M. Friedman has not made good 
his case when he attempts to prove that Mary was the 
younger of the two. It is a matter of no great consequence, 
and either hypothesis is saddled with a difficulty; but if 
Mary was the younger it is absolutely necessary to put back 
the date of Anne Boleyn’s birth to 1502 instead of the more 
common date assigned by most historians—viz. 1507. The 
date of the marriage is also questionable. The author 
assigns it to January 25, 1533, on the strength of Cranmer’s 
assertion that it was ‘ much about St. Paul’s day,’ and Cha- 
puis certainly understood St. Paul’s day to mean January 25. 
Yet we still incline to think that Sanders and Le Grand and 
the earliest historians are right when they fix the day as 
November 14, 8. Erkenwald’s day, a day on which a grand 
function was always performed at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
from which it was probably called St. Paul’s day. If this 
were not the correct date, it is difficult to assign any reason 
why Sanders should have fixed upon it, as he would have 
been only too glad to adopt January 25, 1553, a date 
which could not have been reconciled with the alleged 
chastity of Anne Boleyn, which he represents her as having 
preserved till her marriage. Moreover, Cranmer, in the 
celebrated letter in which he uses the odd expression, ‘ much 
‘about St. Paul’s day,’ adds that he did not know of it till a 
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fortnight after it had taken place. If Cranmer spoke the 
truth, this was impossible. He must have known of it before 
the second week in February, as he must, under the circum- 
stances, have been cognisant of the whole case; whereas his 
not knowing it for a fortnight after it had happened if 
it happened on November 14, 1532, tallies exactly with the 
time of his arrival in England after his recall from the 
emperor’s court, as he left Mantua on his return on 
November 18. The chief difficulty about the matter is that 
Chapuis should have spoken of it as having occurred on 
January 25, which can only be accounted for by his having 
heard the expression St. Paul’s day made use of, and his 
interpreting it to mean the day of the Conversion of St. Paul, 
which, as far as we know, was not at that time ever spoken 
of under that designation. 

The first volume ends with the final decision of the Pope 
that the marriage of Henry and Catharine was valid; and 
the second carries on the history from April 4, 1534, when 
the intelligence reached England, till May 20, 1536, the 
day after Anne Boleyn had been beheaded, when Henry 
married Jane Seymour. And here we are somewhat at the 
mercy of M. Friedman. Not that we have any reason to 
mistrust his references, but as we have neither seen the 
originals nor the abstracts which will shortly be published 
we are unable to criticise his accounts of them. Nevertheless 
on most points he does but confirm the views which we have 
gathered from previously published evidence, and what he 
adds to the information which we were possessed of before 
is of surpassing interest. In continuing our account of his 
work we shall be taking up the thread of the story where 
we left off in our article of July 1884. 

In the open war which was now, as it were, proclaimed 
with the Pope, and the intense fear that Henry and Crom- 
well felt of an invasion of England on the emperor’s part, 
it was all-important to secure the alliance of the French 
king; and Henry was hoping that in his endeavours to set 
up an Anglican Church with doctrines unchanged minus the 
Papal Primacy, he should be seconded by Francis, whom he 
would have liked to see proclaiming himself supreme head 
of the Gallican Church. At home his course was easier 
than might have been expected. The summer of the year 
1534 was spent in taking the oaths of his subjects to obey 
the Act which established the succession to the children 
of Anne Boleyn, and confirmed the legality of the divorce. 
Few, indeed, of his subjects refused it; few were found to 
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follow the example of the saintly Bishop of Rochester and 
Sir Thomas More. Yet scarcely any had taken it willingly, 
and probably it was not injudiciously pressed upon many 
who would have refused it. At any rate there was reason 
enough for the king’s uneasiness and unwillingness to leave 
the country for an interview with the French king which 
had been nearly arranged for the autumn. Most of the 
insults which were at this time heaped upon the queen 
and the Princess Mary are attributed by M. Friedman to 
the diabolical malice of Anne Boleyn. No doubt the sending 
of commissioners to the queen to ask her to subscribe to 
her own condemnation was a gratuitous piece of insolence. 
We cannot without regret mention that Tunstall, Bishop of 
Durham, was amongst their number ; but in their report of 
the interview to the king they do not venture to report the 
threats they had used, but only mention her indignant and 
decided refusal to accede to their proposal. It is only from 
the letters of Chapuis that we learn that upon the mention 
of the penalty she would by Act of Parliament incur, she 
demanded of them which of them would be her executioner, 
and claimed if she was to be put to death that it should 
be done in public, and not secretly. From the imperial 
ambassador we learn, too, that Anne bad calculated on 
being regent during the king’s projected ubsence at his 
interview with Francis; that upon her being overheard 
to say that she would have the princess executed for her 
disobedience, her brother had remonstrated with her on the 
danger she would incur if in the king’s absence she took so 
bold a step; that she had replied that she did not care, and 
that she would do it even if she should be burned or skinned 
alive for it. As far as what concerns the queen, Chapuis 
no doubt may be trusted, for he had the intelligence direct 
from herself. The story of Anne’s intention is more doubtful, 
as none of the persons immediately concerned could have 
told it to the imperial ambassador. At any rate, for the 
present, Anne’s influence was almost unbounded, for she had 
persuaded the king that she was pregnant, and there were 
again hopes of a male heir. There was probably no truth 
in the statement, but it secured the wavering allegiance of 
the king for a few weeks, and answered the purpose of the 
lady ; and towards the end of the year her influence was 
visibly on the decline, after the fiction of the pregnancy 
could no longer be maintained. It is from this time forward 
to the death of Anne that Chapuis’ despatches throw such 


unexpected light upon the transactions of the years 1535 and 
1536. 
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The year 1535 is almost a blank in English histories of 
the period, except for the executions of More and Fisher, 
which most writers have dilated upon. There are only 
fifteen documents of domestic interest printed in the large 
collection of State papers of the reign, and twenty-five of 
the foreign correspondence of the year. The Venetian State 
papers supply little which concerns English history, and till 
the publication of the next volume of the Spanish series we 
shall be obliged to trust entirely to the extracts published 
by M. Paul Friedman in his notes. About the middle of 
the year Anne was really pregnant, and hopes were again 
entertained of a male heir to the throne, only to be disap- 
pointed at the commencement of the following year, when 
the birth of a still-born child was the first premonitory 
symptom of the changes which in a few months brought the 
unfortunate mother to the scaffold. 

The great value of M. Paul Friedman’s book is that he 
approaches all questions without the smallest prejudice 
either towards Protestantism or Catholicism. If he is a 
little more inclined to trust Chapuis’ letters than we our- 
selves should be, that is the only kind of prejudice we 
detect in his work, unless indeed a sympathy with heroic 
virtue under suffering must be called a prejudice. Yet even 
in his defence of More and Fisher he betrays no sympathy 
for their side in the quarrel, and never rises to enthusiasm 
when protesting against the injustice of the misrepresenta- 
tions of which Protestant historians have been guilty; nor 
when he is especially occupied in showing up the sophistry 
of the defence of the king’s conduct in having them 
executed. He notices especially the charge brought against 
More of various acts of cruelty which has been repeated by 
one historian after another. It is something to have the 
testimony of a man who has searched every contemporary 
document that could be found, and who is beyond the sus- 
picion of misrepresenting facts, writing as follows :—- 

‘ These accusations against More have been repeated by some later 
writers; but there is not a tittle of evidence that he was guilty of the 
cruelties imputed to him. Such charges conflict with all that we know 
of his character and his modes of thought; and to his contemporaries 
they were absolutely incredible. Henry gained nothing by the attempt 
to tarnish the fame of one whose virtues were so widely known and so 
cordially appreciated.’ (Vol. ii. p. 88.) 

M. Friedman’s researches have thrown a good deal of 
light upon the transactions between Henry and the Lutherans, 
who came to be of some importance in the king’s eyes during 
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the year 1535, when he was at any moment in danger of an 
invasion from the emperor, and in expectation of the open 
withdrawal of the Most Christian king from his side. The 
juncture of affairs in the autumn of 1535 is thus summed 
up by M. Friedman :— 

‘ Altogether Henry’s position was not an enviable one. When he 
looked around him he saw his people thoroughly disaffected, the Pope 
exasperated and striving to raise against him as many enemies as 
possible, the King of France negotiating with the Emperor for the 
purpose of dethroning him, the Protestant princes of Germany offended 
and deeply suspicious, and the fleets of Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia 
capturing and pillaging his ships.’ (Vol. ii, p. 137.) 

Soon after this begin the most extraordinary revelations 
of the volume. The fourteenth chapter of the work is 
headed ‘The Death of Catharine,’ and with scarcely an 
exception the references at the foot of the page are to the 
unpublished letters of Chapuis to the emperor. The story 
is extremely interesting, and we are inclined to think it is 
true; but as there is not a particle of evidence beyond the 
despatches of the imperial ambassador, the reader must 
form his own judgement as to how far he can rely upon the 
accounts which are given. There can be no question but 
that Chapuis believed not only that Henry and the con- 
cubine, as he persistently calls her, were capable of plotting 
the queen’s death, but that they actually did devise and 
accomplish it. The idea of a violent death was not alto- 
gether new. Clement VII. had been heard to say, when he 
was at last, after the long delay, almost forced by the 
Imperialists and the cardinals to pronounce judgement in 
favour of Catharine, that he feared it would be her death; 
and Chapuis had taken the precaution of providing for, or 
at least assenting to, the separation of the princess from her 
mother, on the ground that she was safer under the surveil- 
lance of Lady Shelton, whom he could both propitiate and 
intimidate so as to prevent her being accessory to the death 
of the princess. 

The actual story, as told from Chapuis’ letters, is as 
follows :— 

On November 6, 1535, the Marchioness of Exeter, one of 
Catharine’s most devoted adherents, sent to him a message 
saying that the king had been heard to say with an oath 
that he would no longer remain in the anxious state in which 
he was, owing to the existence of Catharine and Mary, who 
must be got rid of by Act of Parliament if they persisted in 
disobeying the law. Chapuis hated Anne, whom he desig- 
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nates as a she-devil, and apparently has not the least doubt 

that she was at that moment all-powerful and that she 

would do all she could to compass the death of the queen 

and the princess. Parliament was to meet in January, but 

on December 3 Cromwell informed him of the dangerous 

illness of Catharine. Her physician did not, however, think 
much of her illness, and, though the symptoms were some- 
what like those of poison, she speedily recovered, and wrote 

a letter with her own hand, which M. Friedman speaks of as 
being in as firm a hand as ever and in the tone of a person 
who expected to live for many a year. Before the end of 
the year she was attacked with precisely the same symptoms 
and recovered as before, and in the first week of January 
1536 the imperial ambassador had seen and conversed with 
her, and on this occasion he had asked her physician whether 
he had any suspicion of poison. The reply was that he 
feared ‘something of the kind, as the queen bad never been 
‘ well after drinking some Welsh beer, but it must be some 
‘ slow and cleverly composed drug, for I do not perceive the 
‘ symptoms of ordinary poison.’ After her death, which took 
place on January 7, none of her friends were allowed to be 
present at the embalming of the body, and the chandler 
who officiated at the process informed Chapuis that the 
heart was quite black and hideous to look at. There were 
a few other pieces of circumstantial evidence, and the last 
that is mentioned is that on May 2, the day on which Anne 
Boleyn was arrested, Henry had been overheard saying to 
the Duke of Richmond, his natural son, that he and his 
sister might thank God for having escaped the hands of 
that damned poisonous wretch who had conspired their 
death. 

We have, no doubt, now, all the evidence ever likely to be 
produced as regards this point, and it seems to us to amount 
to little more than that Chapuis fully believed that Henry 
and Anne had between them procured the death of the 
queen, and that he tried to persuade Charles V. that it was 
so. But we must be content with the Scotch verdict of 
‘Not proven,’ whilst we avow our conviction that the king 
had by this time become capable of any villany. M. Paul 
Friedman appears firmly to believe it, but, like his prede- 
cessor, M. Bergenroth, he is apt to jump to conclusions. The 
symptoms in point of fact do not point to poison, but to a 
cancerous affection, perhaps little understood at the time, but 
well known now under the name of Melanosis. Besides 
which it must be admitted that the evidence of any actual. 
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attempts to poison the queen amounts to almost nothing. 
Unquestionably the queen herself did not believe her husband 
to be capable of such wickedness as that; and the Emperor, 
whatever doubts may have been suggested by Chapuis, did 
mot really think his aunt had been poisoned. Certainly 
we must demur to the concluding sentences of his account 
of this matter. He appears incapable of estimating the 
influence of religious belief on one who was possessed of 
‘so much personal piety as Catharine. Speaking of Anne 
Boleyn, he says: ‘Her guilt, whatever it may have been, 
‘ was less than that of Henry, for she was bound by no tie 
‘to the queen, and she did to Catharine what would have 
‘* been done to her had Catharine possessed the power.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 178.) 

It is from this point to the end of the book that the most 
startling revelations occur, and they depend mostly on the 
letters of the imperial ambassador. And in giving some 
account of the novelties that appear here, we wish our 
readers to understand that we consider Chapuis’ statements 
of facts to be in general correct, but we warn them against 
-being led to believe that all his inferences are correct, and 
we venture to enter protest against the hasty conclusions 
-of M. Friedman. Without denying at all that his inferences 
may be true, or at all accusing him of overstating the evi- 
dence, we cannot but think that his love of producing a 
history which shall contradict the view which has so long 
been current has led him seriously to over-estimate the pro- 
bability of the conclusions at which he has arrived. From 
an historical point of view they are for the most part of but 
small importance, for they seem to affect the character of 
individuals rather than to have any bearing on political 
matters. There will be no necessity in the future for 
Catholic writers to dwell upon the fact that Anne Boleyn 
appeared in a yellow dress to indicate her joy at the decease 
of her rival, nor for Protestants to defend her on the ground 
that yellow was a symbol of mourning, and Chapuis may 
entirely be trusted when he speaks of the exuberant joy 
evinced by the concubine, and the present which the bearer 
of the good tidings received from her. Anne’s last chance 
was her present pregnancy and the hopes that a male heir 
might be born to the throne, but these came to an untimely 
end in a miscarriage on January 29, the very day on which 
her rival and victim was buried. Jane Seymour was already 
-coming to the front, and though Chapuis does not absolutely 
say that she had been seen sitting on the king’s knee, yet 
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the account he gives may quite be trusted that high words 
had passed between Henry and Anne on the occasion of the 
miscarriage, which Anne had tried imprudently to account 
for by the great anxiety she had endured at the danger the 
king had incurred by a fall from his horse and by the 
attentions he was paying to her maid-of-honour, which she 
could not brook because she loved the king so much. 

The death of Catharine did not prove so beneficial to 
Anne as she herself expected. Her position had never been 
very secure, and now that the hopes of a male heir had been 
so rudely dispelled the situation had become very perilous. 
As long as Catharine lived, no reconciliation with Rome was 
possible, for she knew that Henry would never take back the 
wife he had repudiated. But whether any submission was 
to be expected or not on the part of the king to the Papal 
authority, it was becoming clear to her that it might be 
possible at any moment to find a plea for divorcing her 
from the king, such as was eventually adopted by Cranmer, 
on the ground of the connexion with her sister Mary ; 
though perhaps she scarcely anticipated the means that were 
actually taken to deprive her at once of her dignity and her 
life. 

M. Friedman is of opinion that the conspiracy against 
Anne commenced almost immediately after the miscarriage. 
He represents Cromwell as studiously showing himself to 
Chapuis in the light of one taking the side against Anne, and 
speaking as if he was opposed to the faction at Court which 
was represented by the Earl of Wiltshire and Lord Rochford. 
The emperor, before he knew anything of these proceedings, 
was well content to leave Henry and his mistress alone. If 
the king should die, Mary’s chance of the succession would 
certainly be better than Elizabeth’s, whereas if Anne were got 
rid of and a third wife married, there might be a male heir 
to the throne, which would destroy the claims of the princess. 

To retain the alliance of Henry was at the moment of 
considerable importance both to Charles and to the French 
king, each of whom was afraid of his adherence to the 
other, and only one short month before her death both the 
Bishop of Tarbes and Chapuis were making proposals to 
the queen, and Anne had resolved to throw in her lot with 


the emperor. The position of affairs is thus described by 
M. Friedman :— 


* Anne’s position was now a very strange one. After years of un- 
relenting hostility the emperor had proposed the terms of a truce, 
which appeared likely, as the death of Catharine had appeared likely, 
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to be of great advantage to her. If she could have had her way, the 
offers of Charles would have been accepted; and had she been willing 
to give up Protestantism, she might then have persuaded Henry to 
submit to the Pope, who would have given absolution to both of them, 
and recognised the validity of their marriage from the time of Catharine’s 
death. But it was too late to hope for these great results. New in- 
fluences were at work—some of them of Anne’s own creation—over 
which she had no control, and which brought her to the scaffold.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 286.) 

We do not quote this passage as at all endorsing what is 
implied in it, but only as giving M. Friedman’s opinion as 
to the crisis in April 1536. It is, we think, only misleading 
his readers to speak of the doubtfulness of Anne’s being 
willing to give up Protestantism. She did not care a straw 
for Protestantism, whether in its religious or its political 
aspect, if only she could be safe in the possession of the 
crown; and as to the recognition of the validity of the 
marriage, we suppose M. Friedman must mean that the 
Pope would have given a dispensation for a new marriage, 
which would have been within his power, though the recog- 
nition of that which was no marriage from the first cer- 
tainly exceeded any power that any Pope of Rome has ever 
claimed. 

Such were the circumstances under which, if we are to 
believe M. Friedman’s interpretation of an expression in one 
of Chapuis’ letters to the emperor, Cromwell conspired to 
take away Anne’s life under a false accusation of adultery. 
And we are further expected to believe that Henry was 
cognisant, or at least suspicious, of the whole proceeding. 
Jane Seymour had been instructed to hold her own, and not 
to submit to the king’s wishes on any other terms than 
as his queen. Here, again, we really have no evidence 
worth the name of the worthlessness of this lady, who is 
not only accused of being likely to make no resistance to 
the king if he should press his suit, but who M. Friedman 
takes for granted had already lived an unchaste life at 
court. The plot against Anne was maturing, and, on 
April 30, Mark Smeton was arrested, and on the following 
day Henry Noreys, another courtier, was sent to the Tower, 
and on the day after that, May 2, Anne herself was sum- 
moned before the Council and informed of the charges 
against her, upon which she was in the afternoon of that 
day also committed to the Tower. We need not repeat 
the story of Cranmer’s dastardly conduct on the occasion. 
Neitlier he nor anyone else cared to defend her. 
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On May 5 all the five accused persons had been arrested, 
and the four commoners were tried on the 12th, when 
Smeton was condemned on his own confession, and the other 
three on tbe pretended evidence. On the 15th Anne was 
first condemned, and then her brother Lord Rochford. All 
five were executed two days afterwards. Anne was spared 
for a little time, in order that Cranmer might condemn the 
marriage which he had pronounced legitimate at the very 
time that he well knew that it was forbidden by canon law. 
It is one of the most remarkable instances of the irony of fate. 
The very man who, knowing of the virginity of Catharine 
at the time of her second marriage, had written a treatise 
to prove that a lost virginity could be recovered, who had 
argued that an illicit connexion with a woman did not in- 
terfere with the legitimacy of a subsequent marriage with 
her sister, and all this in language the filthiness of which is 
only equalled by the effrontery of the argument, is forced for 
the first time, but not the last, to eat his own words, and, 
having decided that canon law was of no force in such a 
case when not supported by direct Scripture evidence, is 
now compelled to annul a marriage the validity of which he 
had himself sanctioned. However, all this can scarcely 
be called new to history. We observe that M. Friedman 
assents to the view which, from the time of Dr. Lingard’s 
writing can scarcely be said to have been doubtful, that the 
confession Anne is said to have made was the admission that 
her sister Mary had been the king’s mistress ; a fact which 
the archbishop had to pretend was then first revealed to 
him, and thus enabled him to pronounce the nullity of her 
marriage with the king, and the consequent illegitimacy of 
Elizabeth. It is perhaps a slight palliation of the wicked- 
ness of the archbishop in this last proceeding that he may 
have hoped to save the unhappy woman’s life by getting her 
to admit the story of her sister’s disgrace. He might 
perhaps reasonably hope that the king would see that her 
life might be spared, on the ground that, if the marriage 
could be pronounced null and void, there could have been no 
adultery or treason in her conduct, however bad it could 
be proved to have been, and it is probable that in his inmost 
heart he believed her to be innocent. If the Scotchman 
Aless is to be believed, he saw him pacing up and down his 
garden on the morning of the execution exclaiming that 
Anne would be to-day a saint in heaven; but too much 
weight cannot be allowed to a story which may have been 
invented to please Elizabeth, and which was never heard of 
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till the first year of that queen’s reign. Everything was 
now complete, and the last act of the tragedy was fixed to 
take place the next day, May 18, but was delayed till 
May 19. On the next morning, the object for which she 
was executed was known at least to some persons about the 
court. On May 20, Jane Seymour became queen, though 
the marriage was not publicly proclaimed for several days. 

Though the innocence or guilt of Anne Boleyn will pro- 
bably remain a doubtful point to the end of time, there can 
be no doubt whatever that the king was overjoyed at having 
got rid of her. The marriage, on the day after the execu- 
tion, with Jane Seymour, has been matter of history, but 
the account of the king’s conduct during the trial is now 
revealed for the first time by the despatches of Eustace 
Chapuis. And here there cannot be any doubt that his 
narrative is entirely trustworthy; he had ample means of 
knowing, and he tells his story in the most straightforward 
and satisfactory way. On one of the days just before the 
trial, Henry was at supper with some ladies of the court at 
the palace of the infamous Bishop of Carlisle. He was in the 
most exuberant spirits, and told the bishop that he had long 
foreseen what would be the end of Anne Boleyn, and that he 
had composed a tragedy on the subject, which he took out 
from his pocket and showed him. The information came to 
Chapuis from the bishop himself. Such conduct might have 
been worthy of Bishop Robert Aldrich, of whose blanda 
eloquentia Erasmus speaks, and which enabled him to steer 
clearly through the nineteen years of his episcopate, which 
began in 1537 and ended with his death in 1556. But he 
was not appointed till the following year. The person 
alluded to is John Kite, an old man who had been appointed 
Archbishop of Armagh in 1513, and translated to Carlisle in 
1521. He, at least, was old enough to have known better 
than to entertain the king at supper whilst Anne was about 
to be tried for her life. 

We learn, for the first time, from Chapuis’ letters how 
the king spent the time immediately preceding the execu- 
tion. On May 14, Jane Seymour was removed from the 
house of Sir Nicholas Carew to a place on the Thames only 
a mile away from the court, where she was attended by the 
king’s servants as if she had been a princess. The next day 
she was informed by the king that at 3 p.m. she would hear 
of the condemnation of Anne Boleyn, and the intelligence 
was brought by Anne’s cousin, Sir Francis Bryan, the man 
whom the king had styled his ‘vicar of hell’ for his un- 
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scrupulous wickedness. On the following Friday, May 19, 
immediately on the announcement of the death, the king 
went off to spend the day with Jane Seymour, who went 
very early in the morning to Hampton Court, and was 
there married to Henry in the presence of two or three 
witnesses. 

The nineteenth and last chapter in the book is of con- 
siderable importance, as it gives us the account of the 
attitude of Paul III. towards the king when he first heard 
of Anne’s arrest and before he knew of the execution. This 
information is derived chiefly from MSS. in the Cottonian 
library which have not yet been published, but which will 
appear in due course in Mr. Gairdner’s forthcoming volumes, 
The first of these documents is a letter from Gregorio da 
Casale of May 27, 1536, addressed to the king. The collec- 
tion of State Papers of Henry VIII., published by the Govern- 
ment thirty years ago, contains the letter written on the 
same day by the same to Cromwell, which merely says that 
the writer will not repeat what he has just written to the 
king, and refers Cromwell to his other letter for further 
information. The letter to the king has been considerably 
damaged by fire, but enough of it remains to show that the 
Pope made overtures to Casale, explaining that any advance 
on Henry’s part would be willingly responded to, but the 
proposal must first come from the king, and that the Pope 
would send an agent to England, ostensibly on other 
business, who should be instructed how to proceed. And 
Campeggio’s brother was actually sent upon this errand, 
though ostensibly for the purpose of asking for the restora- 
tion of the revenues of the see of Salisbury to his brother. 
The whole affair, of course, came to nothing, and the 
marriage with Jane Seymour put an end to all negotiations 
for marriages with foreign princesses and submission to the 
Church of Rome. 

The conclusion of this last chapter is hurriedly written, 
and might well have been spared. In the course of a few 
pages the author gives a brief account of some of the per- 
sonages who figure in his volumes. We hope he may see his 
way to a continuation of his history, in which he may give 
us a fuller account of them, although he may not be able to 
make so sensational a history as that presented to us in the 
chapter of English history, 1527-1536, of which Anne Boleyn 
is the centre. 

We should not be doing justice to the author if we neglected 
to notice the last forty pages of his work, which contain 
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seven long notes classed together as an ‘appendix.’ The. 
first of these notes we have already alluded to as being an 
attempt to prove that Anne Boleyn was the elder sister of 
the king’s mistress Mary Boleyn. The second is altogether 
superfiuous.. It is like slaying the slain to argue against 
Mr. Froude that Mary Boleyn had stood in this relation to 
the king. The fact is proved by superabundant evidence 
which need not here be repeated. It is sufficient to refer to 
the editor’s preface to the ‘Records of the Reformation,” 
published at Oxford in 1870, for a brief statement of the 
case, and to the document printed as No. cxxvu. of that 
collection, for proof that Cranmer knew of the illicit con- 
nexion at the time he was exerting himself to place the 
daughter of his patron, Sir Thomas Boleyn, on the throne 
in place of Catharine of Aragon. The third relates to the 
authenticity of the Breve of Dispensation, and here the 
author has to combat the deservedly high authority of Lord 
Acton, writing in the ‘Quarterly Review’ of January 1877. 
Here, again, the case is scarcely worth arguing, and had, 
we think, been entirely disposed of by the editor of the 
* Records of the Reformation’ in his preface to that work. 
It is, however, satisfactory to know that M. Paul Friedman 
has himself seen the document in question, and has found 
nothing in it that indicates a forgery; to which he adds 
that it has been seen by several persons well versed in paleeo- 
graphy, and that no one had expressed any doubt of its 
authenticity. The next is a short note on the date of the 
marriage, which the author fixes for January 25, 1533. We 
have already stated our opinion that we consider No- 
vember 14, 1532, more probable, but must be content to 
leave this problem unsolved. The three remaining notes 
are on subjects of less importance. Note E refers to a 
supposed release on bail of Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 
soon after Christmas 1534. Note F is on the arrest of Anne 
and her accomplices. It is chiefly remarkable for its refer- 
ence to the Spanish ‘Chronicle,’ published at Madrid in 
1874, which is full of the grossest blunders, and which gives 
a minute detail, whatever the story be worth, of the con- 
fession of Wyatt of his criminal intimacy with Anne Boleyn 
before her marriage with the king. And Note G, which is 
the last, combats some of the arguments used against the 
author’s theory, which, following Dr. Lingard, adopts the 
view that Anne’s confession to Cranmer, which enabled him 
to pronounce the marriage null and void, was the fact of the 
previous connexion of the king with Mary Boleyn. We 
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may add that we have been surprised that the author should 
not have insisted more. strongly on the truth of the story 
about Wyatt and Anne Boleyn which is detailed in the 
‘Cronica del Rey Enrico otavo de Ingalaterra,’ which is 
fairly substantiated, and which certaimly fallsin very well with 
the historical fact that Wyatt was dismissed from Court 
during the lifetime of Anne Boleyn, and afterwards was 
restored to high favour. 

And here we must part with M. Paul Friedman, but not 
without expressing the hope that he may turn his attention 
to the subsequent relations of the king with his four remain- 
ing wives, though we can hardly expect that foreign archives 
will supply as much information about them as has been 
revealed in the chapter of English history which narrates 
the elevation and the fall of Anne Boleyn. 
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[s student of economics who approaches the great and 

intricate question of trade depression, from any point 
of view whatsoever, cannot fail, we think, to be impressed 
by a fact which has long been painfully familiar to every 
man of business—that the reckless promotion of limited lia- 
bility companies by people who cannot, in any sense of the 
word, be regarded as bond fide traders, is, and has been, 
one of the most prolific sources of trouble and disturbance 
in every channel of business.. The Stock Exchange has 
complained bitterly for the last three years that genuine 
investors have been few and far between, and that the chief 
occupation and amusement of members of the ‘ House’ was 
that of living upon one another. This is a form of excite- 
ment which is full of very obvious pains and penalties, and 
it is worth the while of everybody interested in the national 
welfare to consider how far, if at all, genuine investors have 
been deterred from dealing in Stock Exchange securities 
by reason of a growing conviction that the Joint-Stock 
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Companies Acts have, on the whole, been a curse rather than 
a blessing. Those Acts have been utilised by promoters and 
speculators to a remarkable extent. In the evidence given 
by Mr. J. S. Purcell, the Registrar of Joint-Stock Companies, 
to the Royal Commission on Dull Trade, he stated that 
about 1,500 companies are registered every year. The total 
number of companies registered up to December 31, 1884, 
was about 26,000, of which only 9,300 now make annual re- 
turns. The rest, it may reasonably be supposed, have passed 
away for ever into the limbo of forgotten failures—forgotten 
by everybody, except by their unhappy shareholders. 

It has become common in recent years to convert private 
businesses into limited liability companies. Sometimes this 
operation has been a most beneficial one. Very frequently 
the conversion has been due to a desire to procure more capital 
than the partners in a private firm can command. In other 
cases the object was to secure the more easy distribution of 
the property of particular partners, and to keep together a 
business which would otherwise be lost. It is notorious, 
nevertheless, that in many instances this step has been re- 
sorted to as a last desperate attempt to bolster up the credit 
of a failing house, and to keep the vendor of the business 
out of the Bankruptcy Court. Mr. R. P. Harding, the chief 
Official Receiver in Bankruptcy, told the Royal Commission 
on Dull Trade that he would scrutinise very carefully indeed 
the reasons for transforming a private business into a limited 
liability company, before he invested money in it. Mr. 
William Newmarch, F.R.S., in giving evidence to the select 
committee of the House of Commons in 1877, was still more 
plain-spoken :— 


‘We are not now speaking entirely of supposititious cases,’ he said, 
‘ but this case is very easily to be conceived, that Messrs. A. B. & Co. 
propose to sell a business which has been in operation for a given time, 
and in the prospectus or papers inviting subscripticns the results and 
profits of this business are not set out as they ought to be in the terms of 
truth, but the business is made to appear better than it is; and under 
the influence of a representation of that sort the shares are taken, and 
the company goes into operation, and it is then found that money has 
been given for something quite different from what was described in 
the prospectus. I should call that a fraud, and I should say that people 
who put their money into a company of that sort by reason of repre- 
sentations of that kind would have a right to say that they had been 
cheated.’ 


This plan of converting private businesses into limited 
liability companies has not been extensively resorted to until 
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comparatively recent years. That the new departure has not 
been so successful as on @ priori grounds we might perhaps 
have anticipated, is clear from the fact that during the five 
years ending in December 1884, 560 private businesses were 
converted into companies, of which only four hundred are now 
believed to be carrying on operations. The inference to be 
drawn from this state of things is not altogether favourable to 
the morality of the promoters of the defunct companies ; but 
although there has been some falling off in the number of new 
enterprises registered during recent years, it is surprising how 
small that falling off is. The return of joint-stock companies 
presented to the House of Commons last April shows that in 
1863, the first complete year after the passing of the Act of 
1862, the number was 790. Two years later it rose to 1,034. 
The Overend & Gurney failure frightened investors for a 
time, and chilled the spirits of promoters. The number fell 
in 1866 to 762, and in 1869 it was only 475. In 1874 the 
figures had risen to 1,241, and although there was a marked 
decrease during the years of depression which followed, 1879 
brought with it a new harvest to promoters. From that 
year onwards there was a steady increase, until in 1884 the 
number registered was 1,766. This enormous total was in 
a large measure due to a special cause. Single ship com- 
panies were invented by a Liverpool shipowner, some of 
them with shares of only one pound each. The object was 
to get inland investors, who otherwise would never go into 
shipping at all, to entrust their savings to managing 
‘owners,’ many of whom were mere clerks without a six- 
pence in the shape of capital except what they could raise 
from the public or extract from the shipbuilders they 
favoured with their orders as a commission for introducing 
business. Without dwelling further at this point upon this 
new application of the limited liability principle, we may 
remark that it proved remarkably successful in attracting 
capital to shipping, and a very large proportion of the con- 
cerns still registered must be single ship companies. How 
far these and other limited liability enterprises answered the 
purpose of making money for their shareholders may be 
judged from a calculation instituted by Mr. Purcell. Taking 
the year 1883 as a test, out of 1,440 companies registered 
in London with a nominal share capital of 143,000,000/., no 
less than 430 died at their birth. They were registered, 
and then they perished. Another 360 with a paid-up capital 
of 3,500,000/. have been already wound up, or are in course 
of liquidation. If from the 26,000 companies registered 
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since 1856 the 9,300 still more or less in existence are de- 
ducted, the proportion of unsuccessful companies is about 
sixty-four per cent. Mr. Purcell places the proportion for 
1883 at forty per cent., but he overlooks the fact that many 
of the single ship companies then called into being are at 
this moment hopelessly insolvent. Their balance-sheets will 
never be seen by the public in such a form as to show how 
much money has been flung away in this manner; but if a 
year hence a thorough examination could be made of the 
working results of the limited liability companies of 1885, 
we have but little doubt that the proportion of failures would 
prove to be much higher than forty per cent. 

The amount of capital invested under the provisions of 
the Companies Acts is far greater than is commonly sup- 
posed. The paid-up capital invested in companies regis- 
‘ered under the Joint-Stock Companies Acts amounted in 
April last to 495,000,000/. (which includes, it should be 
observed, bonuses or fully paid-up shares handed over to 
promoters for their services, good-will, and assets), or an 
increase since 1877 of 186,000,000/. An Act of Parliament 
was passed in 1879 enabling unlimited banks to register 
with limited or reserve liability, so that a considerable sum, 
representing the capital of these institutions, appeared in 
the paid-up capital of companies registered previous to 1877. 
The amount invested in companies which had become 
defunct previous to 1877 was about 128,000,000/., and it 
has been estimated that the amount of capital in the hands 
of companies which have from various causes become 
defunct up to the present date is about 200,000,000/. This 
sum, vast though it be, forms nevertheless but a small 
proportion of the total capital invested throughout the 
world in railways, mines, canals, and other speculations, 
subject to very much the same influences, tending either to 
good management or mismanagement, as our own joint- 
stock companies. It will come almost as a revelation to 
many people to be told that, excluding 2,000,000,000/. of 
money invested in such tolerably safe things as British and 
foreign Government securities, colonial Government bonds, 
and railway debenture and preference stocks, there is just 
as much again, and somewhat more, invested in more or less 
speculative securities; and fully a fourth, or in round 
numbers 500,000,000/. worth, of this huge mass of human 
indebtedness are mere gambling counters, such as American 
railway shares, Indian gold mines, and electric light waste 
paper. Many of these concerns, and indeed most of them, 
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are beyond the reach of English law, but they are admini- 
stered on precisely the same lines as English limited liability 
companies. If there be mismanagement here, there is more 
mismanagement in the United States, on the continent of 
Europe—where millions of British capital have been lost in 
a variety of concessionary undertakings—and in the repub- 
lics of South America, which are again sounding the London 
market in the vain hope that the multitude of their past 
sins has been forgiven them, and that British investors are 
willing once more to part with the gold we so lavishly flung 
away all over the world in the years of inflation that have 
now come toan end. It must be frankly admitted that no 
change in English law—assuming for the moment that a 
change is desirable—can prevent investors here from add- 
ing to the 500,000,000/. of money sunk abroad in gam- 
bling stocks; but if it were thought desirable so to amend 
the Joint-Stock Companies Acts as to compel directors of 
English companies to infuse more care and uprightness into 
the conduct of the business of English enterprises, the trade 
of the country would benefit; the securities of our com- 
panies, instead of shrinking steadily in value, would improve, 
and improve mostly at the expense of foreign securities, and 
ultimately British investors might take heart of grace even 
to attempt to sweep out that Augean stable of corruption— 
the United States railway market. If there is to be any 
widespread reform, it must begin here ; and our contention is 
that it cannot begin until the House of Commons insists 
upon larger safeguards from the promoters and directors of 
limited liability companies. 

Starting from the broad fact that 328,000,000/. of capital 
have been wiped out and extinguished in this country, so far 
as the bond fide investing public are concerned, and that at 
least as many millions more have been for ever lost in Eries, 
Grand Trunks, and other foreign specialities prepared for 
consumption in this country—and this estimate, as every 
financier knows, isan extremely inadequate representation of 
the circumstances of the case—we next ask ourselves how 
this vast mischief has been wrought, and in dealing with 
this question we confine ourselves entirely to British limited 
liability companies. Some ingenious speculator determines 
to form a company to buy something or to do something. 
In the days of commercial inflation it did not very much 
matter what the scheme was. Mr. Chadwick and Sir Richard 
Malins gave some interesting specimens of the way in which 
clergymen, spinsters, andinexperienced people generally could 
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be successfully cheated, in their evidence before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1877. In the case 
of the ‘Canadian Oil Wells Corporation,’ a Mr. Longbottom 
called on Mr. Chadwick with a very strong letter of recom- 
mendation. He made his representations, and memoranda 
were made in writing of his statements. Messrs. Chadwick 
then said, ‘ Well, if you will prove all this, we think we can 
‘ form a company and find all the capital without any trouble; 
‘ our charge will be one per cent.’ They were invited to go 
to his ‘grand office in Pall Mall.’ There Mr. Longbottom 
stated among other things that certain great quantities of 
oil were sent away from the wells and were sold. Messrs. 
Chadwick replied that ‘we shall want the wages account, 
‘ the bill of lading for the shipment of this oil, and we shall 
‘ want the agent to whom and where it was consigned, the 
* agent’s return of the cash received, and we shall want the 
‘ vouchers.’ This, of course, meant that they had come to 
a very decided opinion about the scheme. Mr. Longbottom 
did not produce the required papers, but he offered them 
‘five per cent. on any amount you like’ to bring out the 
company. They refused, but it was brought out nevertheless. 
Hardly 1,000/. were taken in shares, but the directors at 
once proceeded to borrow 60,000/. on debentures, with the 
natural result that when the collapse came there was a long 
and expensive litigation. It is not desirable to prevent 
directors from exercising this power, for when money is 
cheap and trade is good it is much better in some cases to 
borrow capital than to call it up, but there should be some 
reasonable proportion between the debenture and the share 
capital. 

In another case a gentleman well known to the public 
bought an American mine for, he said, something like 
40,0001. He then had a company formed, consisting of his 
own clerks and servants, who signed the memorandum of 
association for seven shares at from one to five pounds per 
share, so that when the company was created it had at the 
most a subscribed capital of 35/. He then scld the mine 
to this company, consisting of his own clerks, for 400,0001., 
and vast sums of money were lost by the public over this 
swindle. Sir Richard Malins also mentioned the case of a 
gentleman who got up a company to buy an island called 
Alto Velo, which was said to abound in a certain kind of 
mineral, a most useful manure, and which was so rich that 
it was a source of wealth to whoever touched it. It was 
proved to the judge’s ‘complete satisfaction’ that every one 
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of the promoters knew the thing could not be a success, 
but the public were asked to pay 80,000. for a place not 
worth 80,000 farthings. The more depressed trade is, the 
greater is the ingenuity of promoters, because in times such 
as those we are now passing through it is unusually diffi- 
cult to tempt money out of people’s pockets. The City 
is full at this moment of needy men who each have some 
‘notion’ of their own which they are anxious to palm upon 
the public, and it is surprising to those behind the scenes 
how readily, even now, the public—the great honest un- 
suspecting public—can be induced to invest their savings. 
When the promoter has fixed upon his scheme he drafts 
a glowing prospectus, and the trick of writing a telling pro- 
spectus has been elevated to the dignity of a fine art. He 
then gets hold of a number of ‘ guinea pigs,’ men with 
plenty of time and but little, if any, money. He sells his 
scheme to them, and out of the promotion money he as a 
rule, in this class of company to which we refer, finds their 
qualifications. A speculative solicitor can always be found 
willing to produce the registration fee. The moment regis- 
tration takes place all kinds of devices are resorted to in 
order to raise some capital, no matter how much or how 
little. ‘ Financial agents’ are applied to to underwrite it for 
a consideration, which is often astonishingly high, although 
the shareholders are generally kept in blissful ignorance 
of what is going on. It is not an unusual thing to pay 
fifteen per cent. for accommodation of this kind. In a case 
heard before Mr. Registrar Giffard the other day, it tran- 
spired that a certain meat importation company wanted a loan 
of 3,0001. The directors applied to a notorious money- 
lending solicitor. He found 1,800/. for them in cash, and in 
addition he gave them a worthless acceptance of a penniless 
Irish peer, who afterwards confessed that he had received five 
pounds for accepting the bill. They were to pay 150/. for 
three months, and at the end of that time, as they had 
failed to get a single penny for the peer’s bill, they fell 
into difficulties, with the result that the unhappy directors 
—not one of whom was a man of business—had to raise 
among them 4,000/. or 5,0001. to pay off the debt. This 
was not accomplished without great individual suffering, 
but probably enough many of these very men have since 
then been induced again to trust themselves in the hands of 
promoters. 

Many companies of large pretensions are compelled to 
keep themselves in existence—for the sole benefit of the 
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directors and the secretary—simply by ‘financing’ them- 
selves, which is another name for raising loans at ruinous 
rates of interest on very doubtful security, and sometimes 
on equally doubtful representations. To turn again to the 
evidence of Sir Richard Malins, a case is mentioned by 
him which illustrates this point very forcibly indeed. The 
‘ Universal Non-Tariff Insurance Company ’ discarded tariffs 
for fire insurance. They fixed a particular price on every 
individual transaction, the rates being of course very low. 
If we may digress for a moment, we may mention that not 
long ago a promoter tried to establish a life insurance 
company on the principle of the marine insurance clubs, 
where so much is paid for management and the members 
guarantee each other’s policies! The ‘ Universal Non-Tariff 
‘Insurance Company’ had at its head a very distinguished 
officer, holding high appointments under the Crown, and 
knowing as much probably about insurance business as the 
Grand Lama of Thibet does about contangos. The company 
was advertised with a capital of a quarter of a million, in 
100,000 shares of 2/. 10s. each. It was in evidence before the 
Vice-Chancellor that no more than 1,119 shares out of the 
grand total of 100,000 were ever subscribed for. With a capi- 
tal, then, of less than 3,000/. the directors commenced busi- 
ness. An unfortunate mercantile firm in Glasgow, believing 
the statements and representations put before the public, 
effected a policy with the company for 1,500/._ Three months 
afterwards a fire occurred. There was no real and substantial 
ground for resisting the payment, but the company had no 
money. It was proved that the directors never had the 
actual command of 300/. in cash, and that being so they 
resisted the policy on purely vexatious grounds. It was 
pleaded that one of the buildings described—and one, by the 
way, which was never touched by the fire—had a felt roof, 
whereas it was stated in the policy that it was felt-roofed. 
In the end the plaintiffs obtained two-thirds of their money, 
and the company as a matter of course came to grief. [f 
this was not a case of fraud, it is difficult to see what the 
word ‘fraud’ means. If it was thought necessary in the 
interests of public morality to send Mr. Richard Banner 
Oakley, the founder of the Co-operative Credit Bank, to 
compulsory retirement for five years, why should the directors 
of the concern we have just described have been allowed to 
escape? So completely has the theory upon which the Joint- 
Stock Companies Acts were founded broken down, that the 
officials in Somerset House and the Bankruptcy Court require 
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strong cases on the part of promoters to stagger them. 
Mr. Purcell mentioned but one instance to the Royal Com- 
mission on Dull Trade of the evil and the absurdity we are 
now discussing; and as his predecessor, Mr. Cousins, cited 
the same case to the Select Committee of 1877, we assume 
that the mischief is too common to excite surprise, except 
where the circumstances are very peculiar. In the instance 
we allude to, it was proposed to start a ‘Common Fund 
‘ Company’ with a capital of 100,000,000/. Of this gigantic 
amount only 200/. was ever raised, and it was not even 
certain what the company proposed to do. 

Oddly enough, the framers of these acts do not seem to 
have imagined that limited liability companies could ever 
fail, or they would have provided some cheap and expeditious 
method of putting failures out of existence. They have not 
done so. A winding-up in any shape or form is an extremely 
protracted and expensive process. Let us turn again to Mr. 
Cousins, who gave some exceedingly useful and curious in- 
formation on this point :— 

‘Q. Do not you think that, apart from the advantage which you would 
derive in that respect, there would be a very great public benefit if 
joint-stock companies which have ceased practically to exist could get 
out of existence without the operation of a legal winding-up being made 
compulsory ?—A. Undoubtedly; I think that that deters a great many 
companies from proceeding to wind up.’ 


He then mentioned a case where three officers at Southsea 
wished to form a skating rink, and they induced four other 
people to join them in registering a company. The project 
came to nothing in consequence of some restrictive covenants 
about the land. The company’s solicitor, who seems to have 
been rather ill-informed, then called at Somerset House to ask 
whether the company could be extinguished without a volun- 
tary winding-up. Of course the answer was in the negative. 
‘But,’ he said, ‘these gentlemen have already paid the ex- 
‘ penses of registration out of their own pockets, and they are 
‘ not going to pay any further expense for voluntary winding 
‘ up; we want the company put out of existence.’ Mr. Cousins 
could do nothing, and then the solicitor asked what penalties 
would be incurred if he left the whole thing alone. The 
reply was that if a common informer chose to sue him, he 
might be liable to penalties for not rendering an annual 
account, and he naturally said that he was quite willing to 
run the risk. If some discretionary power were given to the 
Registrar, these difficulties could have been easily obviated. 
Anything less adapted for the cheap and rapid winding-up 
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of companies than the cumbrous machinery of the Court of 
Chancery can hardly be conceived. 

We have mentioned single ship companies, about which 
much will be said and written during the next two or three 
years. At first sight these companies appear to be a thorough 
realisation of the principle of the Joint-Stock Companies 
Acts, which was that without engaging his whole fortune in 
a given business, and without necessarily knowing anything 
about the technicalities of business, a man might be able to 
share in the profits of trade just as if he were a partner in 
a private firm. A single ship company has in general no 
directors, and it is therefore free from one very heavy draw- 
back to the system of limited liability. The ignorance, 
apathy, and incompetence of directors, and the absence of 
skilled management and of that personal energy required to 
make the business of a private firm successful, are another 
great disadvantage most limited liability companies have to 
contend with. Single ship companies, on the other hand, 
are worked by ‘managers’ or ‘managing owners,’ who are 
always men of more or less experience as shipbrokers. If 
ever there was a prospect of redeeming limited liability 
from the discredit into which it had been falling in the 
public eyes, one would have supposed that this was the 
opportunity for doing it. Unfortunately quite the opposite 
effect was produced. The men who resorted to the plan of 
single ship companies were not large and prosperous ship- 
owners, but needy people with little or no capital of their 
own. Among the specimen circulars of these touting ship- 
owners laid before the Royal Commission on Loss of Life at 
Sea was one from a Liverpool firm the partners in which 
were sentenced last summer to a term of imprisonment for 
irregularities in connexion with their accounts. In August 
last they were examined in bankruptcy, and it transpired 
that in 1878, being at the time clerks in shipbrokers’ offices, 
they set up on their own account with a capital, one of 65/1. 
and the other of 400/. which he had borrowed. On this 
slender basis they reared up a business which never paid 
even in the most prosperous period shipping in this country 
will’ ever see. The tide of insolvency rose steadily round 
them, the evil day was staved off by perpetually building 
new boats and dragging in new shareholders. The north 
of England and some districts in Scotland were systemati- 
cally worked by canvassers, who placed a vast number of 11. 
shares among people as ignorant of nautical matters as the 
Liverpool ‘shipowners’ were of the principles of sound 
finance. 4 
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It is impossible to estimate the mischief wrought by tout- 
ing ‘shipowners’ who are practically irremoveable, and who 
are paid by a commission not on the net but on the gross 
receipts. The miles of laid-up shipping in our ports and 
rivers have been built for the benefit, not of British trade— 
witness the demoralised condition of the freight market— 
nor of British investors, for nearly all these shares in 
‘trap’ steamers are absolutely unsaleable at this moment 
—but of the ‘shipowners,’ very improperly so called, whose 
original qualifications were too often given them by the ship- 
builder as a secret commission. Once appointed, it is almost 
impossible to remove these men from office. Their share- 
holders never took the trouble in times past to study the 
articles of association, and if they had they probably would not 
have understood them. They were promised twenty, thirty, 
and forty per cent. interest, and without more ado they paid 
down their money and lost it. 

In the first report of the Royal Commission on Loss of 
Life at Sea, Mr. Thomas Gray, the Assistant Secretary of 
the Board of Trade, gives some very curious instances of how 
the touting ‘shipowner’ went to work. A shipbroker of 
Cardiff, who had ‘ had some fifteen years’ experience as ship’s 
‘draughtsman, steamship surveyor, and marine engineer, 
‘ both ashore and afloat,’ and who was otherwise qualified 
as ‘ having been engaged here in Cardiff, professionally, for 
‘some five years, and being personally acquainted with the 
‘ principals of all the steamship firms here established, and 
‘ possessing, as I do, certain information as to dividends, 
* past and present, paid by various kinds of steamers under 
“the management of the various firms, and also a thorough 
* knowledge of the nature of the property in all its details, 
‘ thus being able to consider the same from every standpoint, 
‘ both technically as an engineer, and commercially as to its 
* value as an investment,’ bids pretty high in an elaborate 
circular for the support of inland investors. First of all he 
explains how the thing is done, and how great a favour it 
is that he should take the money of the public. 


‘I charge clients investing through my agency a brokerage of 14 
percent. Tlirst-class steamship firms will not pay brokerage on capital ; 
in fact, the more successful and wealthier firms consider it quite a 
favour to allot shares in their steamers, as they do not require outside 
capital; yet it is often most desirable to invest with such firms.’ 


Then comes the modus operandi :— 


‘ The proprietary of British steamers is divided into sixty-four shares’ 
VOL. CLXIII. NO. CCCXXXIII. G 
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(we wonder if a sixty-fourther could now be found willing to find capital 
to build a long boat), ‘and some are transferred by Government bills of 
sale, registered at the custom-house of the vessel’s port ofregistry. A 
single share may be held by one or more persons. When the pro- 
prietary of a ship is registered as a limited company, the shares are 
usually made 100/. each, the company being the registered owner of 
the whole sixty-four shares.’ 


He then proceeds to suggest that although ships may dis- 
appear and sailors may be drowned, shareholders’ profits will 
continue ever. The italics are ours :— 


‘ Merchant steamers are invariably insured in their full value against 
all possible contingencies, damages done by or to another vessel or 
structure, losses sustained through the negligence or misjudgment of 
captain or officers, thus rendering the property as safe as anything on 
land.’ 


Nevertheless— 


‘ So great are the risks of the sea that the average life of steamers 
cannot be much more than about twelve years; but of course, notwith- 
standing this average, a steamer may keep the sea for an indefinite 
period ; then in the hands of managing owners thoroughly understand- 
ing this property the gross average depreciation of vessels engaged in 
the ordinary great trades of the world need not exceed three per cent. 
per annum ; while the life of the boilers, if originally carefully con- 
structed, can be economically prolonged to fourteen years.’ 


The shareholders are told that at the end of twelve or four- 
teen years they will get their capital back in the shape of 
the insurance money paid by the underwriters on a total 
loss. Meantime they are to get good dividends, and in proof 
of this the author of the circular in question adduces the 
eminent authority of ‘an article on “British Merchant 
*«<Steamers”’ ‘by William Baker, Esq., of the Inner 
‘Temple,’ ‘which appeared in the “ Daily Telegraph” of 
* April 17, 1882.’ 

It is not clear what Mr. Baker knew about the subject, but 
at all events this is what he said :— 


‘The next point to notice is the almost uniformly high rate of 
interest derived from investments in private-owned steamers. Some 
pay as much as 25 and even 30 per cent. per annum, but I am told 
that a fair average all round in respect of steamers in proper working 
order would be represented by 18 to 20 per cent. per annum. These 
payments are, as a rule, made without any provision for depreciation 
or a reserve fund to meet large expenses, such as the purchase of a 
new boiler, so that some deduction must be made for these purposes, 
the actual value of the ship, less depreciation, being covered by 
insurance. But, making every allowance, I think I am well within the 
mark in saying that well-managed private-owned steamers present a 
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sound investment, producing on an average a fair net dividend of from 
12 to 15 per cent. per apnum on the capital expended. Suffice it to 
say that I believe that very little energy is required to place the 
enormous property represented by British merchant steamers—a pro- 
perty representing at present an outlay, in the case of registered 
steamers only, of at least 88,500,000/.—upon a fair and satisfactory 
footing, as an outlet producing dividends far in excess of any kind of 
investment presenting anything like the same security.’ 


What could the small tradesmen in sleepy midland towns 
do when they read this circular, except conclude that they 
had discovered a veritable El Dorado? 

The writer of this circular, however, is not the only gentle- 
man in Cardiff who deluged the country with circulars of 
this nature. Messrs. Evan Thomas, Radcliffe, & Co. present 
in their circular a singular mixture of religion and business. 
They begin by saying that Cardiff steamers often paid—we 
are bound to use the past tense—from twenty to twenty-five 
per cent. interest, and that at the time of the circular five of 
their ships were fully taken up. They proceed thus :— 


‘ We fully understand the management of steamships, and are con- 
fident we can make them pay about 20 per cent. and upwards. We 
paid our shareholders last half-year 24/. 10s. per cent.; shares, 1001. 
each ; 2/. on application; 48/., May, 1884; 12/. 10s. every six months 
afterwards, spread over two years.’ 


Then comes the pearl of the prospectus :-— 


‘ Letter of recommendation from the Rev. J. Cynddylan Jones, 
Cardiff, author of “‘ Studies in Matthew,” “ Studies in Acts,” &c.: “I 
“know Messrs. Thomas & Radcliffe well; they are not men to 
“ promise what they cannot perform. Many of my friends are share- 
** holders in their ships, and are perfectly satisfied.” ’ 


It was a new departure to drag in a minister of religion 
to lure unwary shareholders into the net of the circularising 
‘ shipowner.’ 

Speaking in the House of Commons on May 19, 1885, on 
the second reading of the Merchant Shipping Bill, Mr. 
Chamberlain said that 


‘what happens is that a man who calls himself managing owner, 
and who is in some cases merely a financial speculator, starts the 
company. In some cases these managing owners are broken-down 
tradesmen, linendrapers’ assistants, waiters, or other people in similar 
walks of life. These people make a contract for a ship, and then they 
spread broadcast throughout the country their prospectuses, promising 
twenty, thirty, or even forty per cent. dividend, and assuring every- 
body that under no conceivable circumstances can there be any risk, 
inasmuch as if the vessel is lost they will recover her full value by 
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insurance ; and in this way there has been a tremendous development 
of shipping speculation throughout the country, and to a large extent 
among classes who ought to have had nothing whatever to do with 
such matters. Women, Dissenting ministers, working people— 
especially in Lancashire and Yorkshire—have been tempted to invest 
their money in these companies, with which they ought to have had 
no connection whatever.’ 


There is not a shipowner in the country who would not 
admit that this is, if anything, an under-estimate of the 
mischief wrought by the circularising firms who are the 
managers of the miles of laid-up ‘ ocean tramps’ to be found 
in Liverpool, in Cardiff, in Newcastle, and in Glasgow. 
They have ruined the freight market, and flooded the 
ountry with shares which are absolutely unsaleable. How 
much dead and lost capital has thus been obliterated, who 
can say ? 

In the face of facts such as these, it is strange to see how 
thoroughly optimistic Mr. Purcell was before the Royal 
Commission on Dull Trade. 


‘There is no doubt,’ he said,‘ that much capital has been sub- 
scribed by the public to undertakings which, under any management, 
would have been unsuccessful, and to others which have been unsuc- 
cessful for want of efficient management. Companies, too, have been 
formed by dishonest promoters without any real intention of carrying 
out their objects at all. In these and other cases the capital of the 
unwary investor has been dispersed. But I am not sure that this has 
operated in the direction of depressing trade. A large proportion of 
the capital involved would be spent in printing, machinery, wages, and 
in other ways, instead of perhaps lying idle.’ 


It is much too late in the day to discuss over again for the 
ten thousandth time the difference between productive and 
unproductive capital. On that difference the fallacy of Mr. 
Purcell’s opinion rests. Mr. R. P. Harding, the Official 
Receiver in Bankruptcy, took a sounder view when he told 
the Royal Commission that 


‘on the whole they (i.e. the Joint-Stock Companies Acts) have 
done more harm than good, that is to say, a very large amount of 
money has been lost in unwise speculation because of the fraudulent 
inducements that have been held out to persons to put their money in 
them; but with the present value of money and the great difficulty in 
getting reasonable interest for money we may expect to see some 
inflation again. I cannot say in what direction, but when those who 
work hard can only get little more than 3 per cent., or 4 per cent. 
at the outside, for their money, if there is anything which holds out a 
fair prospect of their getting 7 or 8 per cent. there are a very large 
number of people in the community who would put their money in 
concerns that are promoted with that object.’ 
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If that is so, and it undoubtedly is the case, then it is 
surely time Parliament interfered to protect people who in 
financial matters are utterly incapable of protecting them- 
selves. The Select Committee of 1877 was appointed with 
that object, but nothing definite came of its labours, chiefly, 
we believe, because the late Master of the Rolls adopted the 
pessimist view that no law could be framed which rogues will 
not evade. Possibly; but the question is whether any consider- 
able number of rogues can drive a coach and six through the 
provisions of a stringent statute. 

It is impossible to make men wise or prudent by Act of 
Parliament—caveant emptores—people are at liberty to throw 
away their money if they please, and we can only recommend 
the readers of this article to cast into the waste-paper basket 
every one of the tempting but delusive prospectuses which 
are brought to them by every post. But although Acts of 
Parliament cannot prevent the effects of credulity and 
cupidity, they ought not to gratify and encourage these 
failings of human nature by affording temptations to the folly 
of speculators and facilities to the dishonesty of promoters. 
This is what the Joint-Stock Companies Acts establishing 
limited liability have done. They were passed in the belief 
that such adventures would prove beneficial to the community, 
to trade, and to the investment of capital. They have in 
fact ruined large numbers of credulous persons, contributed 
to the depression of trade, and led to the loss of an enormous 
amount of capital. If this be true, as we think we have 
shown in these pages, legislation ought to discourage, not to 
encourage, undertakings of so mischevous a character. When 
a joint-stock company is perfectly sound in its object, its 
means of action, and its results, it matters little whether the 
liability of the shareholders is limited or not. But limited 
liability seems to be expressly provided to cover those schemes. 
which are rotten, illusory, and unproductive. It establishes 
a partnership in which the partners are not liable for the 
debts which may be incurred by the concern, beyond the 
amount of their comparatively small interest in it. It there- 
fore opens a door to insolvency and fraud. 

It would not be difficult to introduce changes in the existing 
law which could go far to check the worst of these abuses, 
without interfering with the legitimate objects of association, 
which are sometimes highly beneficial. We see no reason 
why a heavy stamp duty should not be imposed on the articles 
of association or on registration, without which they should 
be invalid. This duty might fairly be fixed at 2} per cent., 
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and it should be assessed on the nominal capital of the 
company. That would amount to 25l. on every 1,0001. of 
nominal capital, not an unreasonable charge on a sound 
undertaking. Such a tax would at once extinguish all those 
ephemeral schemes professing to start with an enormous 
capital, of which not one tenth part has been paid up or has 
any real existence, and when paid it would afford some 
guarantee of the solidity of the enterprise. 

But the responsibility of directors is the key of the position. 
Even if the liability of the shareholders is limited, we see no 
reason that the liability of directors should be so. They are 
the managing partners in the concern. They know its 
resources and its exigencies. They have the power to incur 
debts and issue debentures. If directors were personally 
liable for the transactions they conduct, as trustees for the 
body of shareholders, who know nothing of the details of 
management, and if they were compelled on their election to 
give some sufficient evidence of their own ability to meet the 
engagements they contract, the whole fabric of ‘bogus 
‘boards ’ and men of straw would be swept away. It would 
be worth while for shareholders to pay their directors more 
handsomely, if they obtained the services and the security of 
a higher class of capitalists. As the law stands, any man 
may be a director, and not unfrequently they are interested 
in concealing their own misconduct at the expense of the 
shareholders. 

For gross misrepresentation and fraud directors are now 
liable to criminal proceedings, which are rarely successful : 
their direct pecuniary liability would prove a far more general 
and effective restraint on their conduct. In this and some 
other respects, the law of joint-stock companies in France is 
superior to our own. A société en commandite consists of two 
classes of adventurers: the commandités, who are indefinitely 
and jointly responsible for the engagements of the company, 
of which they are the managing directors, and the commandi- 
taires, who are simply shareholders, liable to the amount of 
their shares only. It is of the essence of a société en com- 
mandite that those who administer its affairs do not enjoy the 
privilege of limited liability. The French law also requires 
that the amount and nature of the interest which the com- 
mandités or directors have in the company should be registered 
in the act of association and published to the shareholders. 
A shareholder who takes any part in the management of the 
company loses the privilege of limited liability; but he has 
the right of inspecting the accounts, and of approving or 
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disapproving the operations of the managers at the periodical 
meetings of the company.* 

Another form of joint-stock company exists in France 
called Sociétés Anonymes, and in these the liability of all the 
shareholders and managers is limited to the amount of their 
shares. But companies of this nature can only be established 
with the sanction and authority of the government; they 
resemble in this respect our chartered companies; and the 
sanction of the government is only given upon a close and 
searching investigation of the nature, resources, and objects 
of the association. 

These examples show that it would not be difficult to place 
our joint-stock companies under a much stricter and more 
salutary control. The companies which could not face this 
species of control are for the most part fraudulent and per- 
nicious. They encourage a spirit of gambling. They deceive 
unwary investors, and they have caused enormous losses to 
the public. These facts are established by the report and 
evidence of the Select Committee on the Joint-Stock Com- 
panies Acts dating from 1877, but nothing has been done. 
The evil has since that date largely increased, and it is in 
the highest degree desirable that the subject should receive 
the immediate consideration of the new Parliament, if it is 
able to accomplish any good work in the shape of practical 
legislation ; for although such matters are less exciting than 
political debates and party divisions, they are infinitely more 
useful and important to the nation. 





Art. V.—1. Nos Droits sur Madagascar, et nos Griefs conire 


les Hovas, examinés impartialement. Par R. SatnLEns. 
Paris: 1885. 


2. The True Story of the French Dispute in Madagascar. By 


Captain S. Pasrrenp Oniver, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. London: 
1885. 


Tr July last, the Chamber of Deputies voted twelve millions 

of frances to defray the cost of French aggression on 
Madagascar, and a further sum of four millions has since 
been asked for. The demand was a considerable one, and 
its concession by the Chamber might indicate a further ac- 
quiescence in some scheme of colonial conquest. But it was 
an open secret that a good deal of this money had been already 





* Pardessus, ‘ Droit Commercial,’ § 1028. 
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spent, and that by the time the Deputies, or their successors, 
again assembled, the balance would be exhausted. Practically, 
then, the Chamber has been asked for nothing more than 
means to provide current expenses, and the really important 
question—what to do next—still awaits solution. In this 
pause the French people can do nothing better than open 
their eyes to the humiliating and discreditable position into 
which a few colonial deputies and clerics are hurrying them. 
Some French writers are beginning to do this for them, 
notably M. Saillens, whose name we place at the head of this 
article. And as Englishmen have something to say on this 
subject—something which they may be proud of—we shall 
endeavour, on our part, to lay bare the true merits of the 
case. We shall take the French version of affairs, unless 
we can show a difference with facts. 

It is agreed upon that the great African island became 
known to the powers of Europe through the Portuguese. 
But beyond bearing for a time the name of its discoverer, 
Lawrence Almeida, all trace of Portuguese intercourse had 
well nigh disappeared with the opening of the seventeenth 
century. Dutch dealings with India had then assumed 
important proportions, and Madagascar was conveniently 
situated on the way for supplies of food and water. If the 
Dutch meditated anything in the nature of a permanent 
settlement, certainly it had no existence about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, when the French laid the founda- 
tions of their claims to Malagese territory and protectorate. 
In 1642 was commenced the grand scheme of a French Kast 
India Company, which was to rival its Dutch and English 
namesakes. Madagascar and the neighbouring islands were to 
form the chief scene of enterprise. The intention was to aid 
commerce by the establishment of a colony or plantation, 
and Cardinal Richelieu granted letters patent for the exclusive 
right of sending ships and forces thither. On Pronis was 
conferred the appointment of governor of the first French 
settlement of Madagascar. 

M. Laverdant,* who is reduced to ascribe this and all suc- 
cessive failures to minor and preventible causes of omission 
and commission, has to admit that the new governor and his 





* ‘Colonisation de Madagascar,’ par Désiré Laverdant, 1844. ‘ Les 
détails qu’on va lire expliqueront suffisamment la cause de nos ruines, 
et feront comprendre qu'il est trés facile de s’épargner le renouvelle- 
ment de pareils malheurs en évitant les fautes déplorables qui les ont 
provoqués.’ 
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men were received with kindness and even respect. It is 
fair to say, however, that the rule of Pronis, whatever other- 
wise might be the result, was really overbalanced by the 
earliest of these unlucky incidents. Pronis arrived at the 
seat of his new government with the fall of the year, 
when coast fevers are at their worst. More unfortunately 
still, in the preceding February one Goubert, a Dieppe 
skipper, having got hold of more money than could be 
honestly accounted for, set sail for the Indies with the in- 
tention of trading on his resources. Changing his mind in 
the neighbourhood of Madagascar he ran the ship aground, 
and, securing his treasure, set about constructing a smaller 
vessel to return to France. But a number of his men, re- 
taining their share of the spoil, remained behind in the 
island. Thus, explains Laverdant, instead of the formal 
chief and his staff, ‘the real first French settlers were rough, 
* dishonest sailors—robbers, in fact.’ 

Intrigues were soon the result. The sailors saw with 
regret a higher authority in the island; they whispered 
among the native chiefs of impending loss of influence, the 
bondage of their families. At intrigue, in its worst forms, 
the governor himself was no mean hand. He interfered in 
the quarrels of the tribes, selling his protection for supplies. 
He adopted the loose life of the country, without apprecia- 
tion of the native distinctions which set limits to it. Dis- 
order reigned in the settlement itself. Rice and cattle were 
the staple food of the country. The sailors, abundantly 
supplied with money, paid liberally for what they needed. 
Pronis conducted expeditions into the woods, and drove off 
whole herds of oxen, to be consumed in riot and waste, the 
settlement remaining succeeding days without food at all. 
When a neighbouring chief accused him of stealing his 
cattle, he had him assassinated. When other chiefs attended 
with their retinues of slaves, he pointed to his subordinates, 
saying, ‘ These are my slaves.’ Thus, now strutting in a brief 
authority, now put in irons by his own men, and anon head- 
ing the natives in a murderous attack on his own settlement, 
Pronis was uniform alone in his complaints to the mother- 
country, which had certainly abandoned him. The first 
French ship found him in one of his captive conditions, and 
liberated him only to give scope to his last enormity. The 
Dutch governor of the Mauritius running short in the supply 
of slave labour, Pronis sold to him some seventy* of the 





* ‘Soixante-treize individus, presque tous de familles libres, qui 
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friendly natives, chiefly nobly born women, who had come 
into the fort with supplies to the sick and starving. Some 
perished in the confined and horrible passage across, the rest 
escaped into the woods of the Mauritius and were never re- 
covered. No wonder that since that day, as his successor 
remarks, ‘ when a vessel casts anchor in the roads all the sea- 
* coast is deserted.’ 

France sent, as that successor, a gentleman, 2 scholar, and 
one by no means above the duties he had undertaken. Yet 
Count Flacourt was not the man wanted either. He couid 
command discipline among his own, and peace with the 
natives. But his peace was very much of a kind with that 
which Tacitus places in the mouth of his North Briton; and 
the country around was a desert, not only because Pronis 
had kidnapped, but because Flacourt himself more freely 
availed himself of fire and sword. Besides, Pronis himself 
was still a source of trouble. That worthy, instead of re- 
turning to France, had entered into matrimonial relations 
with the natives. When Flacourt, worn out by the con- 
tinued abandonment of the mother-country,* sailed for 
France as a last means of obtaining succour for the settle- 
ment, we find Pronis again in the exercise of office. The 
arrangement was most disastrous. Fifteen days after the 
departure of Flacourt, a fire, said to be accidental, destroyed 
the stores of the settlement; Pronis is reported to have died 
of vexation. Flacourt, having seen his work on Madagascar 
through the press,t started for his government with a much- 
needed equipment; but all miserably perished by shipwreck 
off the coast of the island. 

The French East India Company now underwent some 
modification, appointing the Marquis de Mondevergue to the 
general command of all French settlements situated beyond 
the equinoctial line, with seat of government at Madagascar. 
The old settlement was reached in 1667, with an imposing 
fleet of ten vessels, having on board some directors of the 
company, four detachments of infantry, and ten heads of 
colonies. On arrival, the marquis immediately caused him- 
self to be proclaimed admiral and governor of the French 





venaient porter des denrées 4 |’établissement.’—Laverdant ; he is silent, 
however, as to the sea passage and their escape into the woods. 

* ‘Ils étaient nu-pieds, sans vétements; on ne leur payait plus 
leurs gages; Flacourt n’avait pas de chemises.’—Laverdant. 

t ‘Histoire de la grande fle de Madagascar,’ par le Sieur de Flacourt. 
Paris: 1661. 
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territories in the East. But the company itself had not yet 
reached the limits of change. A couple of years after, it 
transferred its dependency of Madagascar to the control of 
the French king, and M. de la Haye, with ten ships more 
and the title of viceroy, took possession of the country in 
the name of the monarch. Mondevergue was given the 
option of employment in the colony or return to France, 
aud he chose the latter. About that time, certain views as 
to the desirability of retaining Madagascar in its native state 
appear to have received birth among European settlements 
in the eastern seas, and the late governor was assailed with 
great fury on his return. He defended himself with spirit, 
and obtained the public voice of France in his favour. But 
the movement was too strong, and he died a prisoner in the 
castle of Saumur. In our own day we shall come to see 
this movement curiously reversed. 

The disposition of authority, under direct royal control, 
became as follows. The viceroy had fallen into bad health, 
and now betook himself elsewhere. Chamargou, who had 
been acting governor all through since the death of Flacourt, 
remained in the seat of office, with a certain La Case, on 
whom was now tardily conferred the title of major. Asa 
sample of a type of colonial adventurer, the latter individual 
deserves a word. Cooper found the type in America, and 
constructed a Leatherstocking out of it. The real name of 
our present specimen was Le Vacher of Rochelle. Chamar- 
gou, a narrow and suspicious man, had employed him to 
explore the country with troops, without very well knowing 
the latent qualities of his subordinate. By his tact and 
intelligence La Case converted the unfriendliness of the 
natives into a popular feeling, of which he was himself the 
centre. The result was not altogether satisfactory to the 
governor, and La Case was treated with neglect and slight. 
Abandoning the settlement with five other Europeans, he 
made offer of his services to one of the native chiefs. He 
married this potentate’s daughter, who in process of time, 
and in accordance with native usage, succeeded to his rule 
and wealth. But, in the meantime, disasters pressed upon 
the settlement. Native hostility had again evinced itself, 
which the governor had further increased by setting a 
price on the head of La Case. The mother-country fell into 
its old neglect of supplies, and the natives refused aid. 
The condition of the settlers was desperate. All eyes were 
turned toward La Case, but Chamargou was obdurate. At 
length entreaties and threats prevailed with the governor, 
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and application was made to their former companion. The 
generous La Case did not hesitate a moment ; rice and cattle 
were poured into the settlement, and La Case with his wife 
visited them with counsel and advice. But Chamargou 
forgot not his humiliation, and their stay was short. De- 
prived of the counsels of La Case, the settlement plunged 
into fresh disasters. Already clerical influence had not been 
conducive to intercourse with the natives. Chamargou, on 
his first arrival, had brought with him some members of the 
order of the Lazarists, headed by a certain Pére Etienne. 
The priest had taken upon himself to interfere in the 
domestic relations of a local chief named Monango. The 
chief retired from the district. The priest followed up his 
advantage, and in a frenzy of religious zeal destroyed his 
ancestral idols. Pére Etienne paid with his life for the act, 
and the natives rose in arms, proclaiming extermination to 
the French. Chamargou took the field at the head of 
500 Europeans. Toward night he found himself ata distance 
from the fort, cut off by a broad and deep river, faced by 
Monango, clad in the vestments of the ill-fated Pére Etienne, 
and backed by an immense force of the hostile natives. 
Wasted by sickness and scanty food, wretchedly equipped, the 
last hour of French occupation seemed to have come to the 
settlers, when, suddenly, La Case appeared at the head of 
four thousand of his tribe. The slaughter was terrible. A 
French chronicler* says that eight thousand of Monango’s 
men perished. 150 native villages were laid waste, the 
women and infants being massacred. ‘For six days the 
‘ sword and the torch held sway; then, wearied with flames 
‘and slaughter, they returned to the fort.’ 

But the last days of French occupation were indeed at 
hand. La Case was dead. Chamargou himself succumbed 
to illness and privation. Labretéche, a son-in-law of La Case, 
made an effort to carry on matters in the fort, but, seeing 
the hopelessness of the task, then essayed to steal away with 
some of the missionaries. They had pulled out from the 
land, when the fort in flames arrested their attention. 
Monango, exultant, pursued the miserable remnant of set- 
tlers to the water’s edge. Amid a shower of javelins, a few 
were taken on board, and Fort Dauphin was finally aban- 
doned. 


‘Thus perished,’ says Laverdant, ‘in 1672, our colony of Fort 








* Soucher de Renefort, ‘ Relation du premier voyage de la Com- 
pagnie des Indes Oricntales.’ 
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Dauphin. We have dwelt with some insistence on the causes of our 
ruin. Under every governor sent to Madagascar—Pronis, Flacourt, 
De Chamargou, De Mondevergue, and De la Haye—always we see the 
settlement left by neglect without resources, always the administration 
given up to disorder and waste, always jealousy and division among 
the heads, always the policy of deceit and violence against the natives. 
Nothing but rapine, robbery, massacre, treachery, insults to the customs, 
violations to the prejudices of the country. Assuredly it is easy to 
avoid a return to the like causes of failure, and the opinions of the age 
do not permit a recommencement of colonisation on the like system.’ 


Presently we shall see what ‘the opinions of the age’ are 
really teaching. 

During the succeeding century Madagascar was aban- 
doned by the states of Europe. It became the home of the 
pirates. The readers of Defoe will remember the use he 
made of the harbours of Madagascar in his inimitable 
descriptions of the wild sea-life of those times. They were 
the scenes of some of Captain Singleton’s exploits. The 
great wealth carried on the high seas by the fleets of the 
Dutch and English East India Companies gradually attracted 
the desperadoes of Europe, and Madagascar naturally sug- 
gested itself as head-quarters. They succeeded, too, in 
coming on the best of terms with the natives. Daring, grasp- 
ing, merciless on the high seas, these men made practice of 
the civil obligations in their settlements on the coast; they 
contracted native marriages; returning from their expedi- 
tions laden with wealth and costly luxuries, they were liberal 
to those around them. It is even said that they made con- 
cealment of the sources of their abundance. At times their 
extraordinary success provoked the governments of Europe 
to exterminate them from the eastern seas. The famous 
Captain Kidd was sent on such an expedition ; but, weigh- 
ing the advantages, he joined their ranks, and rose to world- 
wide celebrity. Gradually, however, the toils of pursuit 
gathered round them. But outraged justice permitted them 
to follow another dishonest calling. The slave trade opened 
new sources of wealth to them, and the pirates of Mada- 
gascar eventually became the slave merchants of the eastern 
plantations. 

The abandoned French settlement of Fort Dauphin had 
been made on the south coast of Madagascar. Ninety-six 
years after there was a very partial effort made to resuscitate 
it, which hardly needs notice. Disaster dogged the settlers ; 
native hostility, instead of dying out in the long interval, 
appears to have only slumbered, bursting forth with renewed 
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activity; and the mother-country, having its own troubles 
in the defence of American independence, grew impatient at 
being asked for supplies which were never sent. At length 
a snappish answer was returned that the project had been 
started on erroneous principles, and the governor ordered 
home. The Fort Dauphin scheme has never been revived. 
The scene now shifts some seven hundred miles higher 
up on the coast, and the actor in possession of the stage is not 
unworthy of our notice. Originally a Polish noble, Count 
Benyowsky had committed himself to the political affairs of 
his native land with an early ardour which had drawn upon 
him the deep and implacable resentment of Russia. Exiled 
to the furthest province of Siberia, it was thought that the 
youthful enthusiast would there find a living, and in time a 
more permanent, grave. But the world was to hear some- 
thing more of Benyowsky. At the head of about a hundred 
of his countrymen, he succeeded in seizing two vessels, and 
effecting an escape from the coast of Kamtchatka. Arriving 
at Canton, he sold the vessels, and by the aid of a French 
trading ship reached the Isle of France, on his way to 
Europe. The planters of the Isle of France were then 
wholly dependent on slave labour, which they were getting 
in abundance from a free and native Madagascar. Thus it 
had come to be a settled policy of that colony, and its neigh- 
bour Bourbon, to let well alone ; and the ineffectual attempts 
of France to settle or colonise Madagascar were viewed with 
considerable complacency. ‘ For 150 years had France tried 
‘her efforts over these people; but they were irreconcileable 
‘ savages, and would remain so.’ Benyowsky heard, but 
held his peace; a fresh field of activity was opening up to 
him ; he got what information he could out of the governor. 
‘As if anyone would have dreamt,’ says the governor, when he 
found what came of it, ‘that a stranger, just broke loose from chains 
and prison at Kamtchatka, should get the ear of the First Minister of 
France! Cheats and adventurers have I seen in my time, and their 
success; but the success of this Benyowsky overwhelms me with sur- 
prise. Why, when he questioned me about Madagascar, did I not put 


him up to dethrone the Mogul ?—the request would certainly have 
been complied with, and he would have let ws alone.’ 


So it certainly was. Benyowsky had made his way to France, 
and this is what the First Minister was saying :— 


‘No person has appeared more capable of carrying his Majesty's 
intentions into effect than Mons. le Baron de Benyowsky. In the course 
of his travels by sea, he has learned the manner of treating savage 
people, and to a great share of firmness he has united that mildness of 
character which suits a design of this nature.’ 
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Benyowsky not only received the appointment of com- 
mander of the new expedition for the settlement of Madagas- 
car, but dictated the lines on which it was to be organised 
and conducted, and his scheme received the royal approval. 
The planters of the Isle of France did what they could 
under the impending catastrophe. They assailed the cha- 
racter of Benyowsky, and they threatened France with the 
ruin of the colonies she possessed. 


‘We have seen,’ says their spokesman, the governor, ‘ swarms of 
locusts devouring in an instant abundant harvests; we have seen two 
terrible hurricanes threaten the island with total subversion, but 
Madagascar served always to compensate the mischief done by those 
awful scourges. Under an independent government, Madagascar will 
no longer be the support of the settlement; distant and precarious 
must then be our relief.’ 


Benyowski was at head-quarters, and retorted with spirit 
and truth. These planters talked of the rice and cattle of 
Madagascar, but it was the slaves of Madagascar they really 
wanted. However, the ministry was staggered, and a most 
unfortunate compromise was the result. Benyowsky had 
bargained for a full equipment of men and stores direct from 
the mother-country ; France, unwilling to come to an open 
rupture with her planters, told him to look to the Isle of 
France for both. With a heavy heart the Polish adventurer 
went about his preparations ; he saw failure written in the 
unwise decision. Assuredly, Laverdant, an enthusiast in 
the cause of a French colonial empire, has his reasons for 
lamenting these ‘ preventible incidents.’ 

The settlement of Madagascar was now to be attempted 
from the north. Toward the north of the island lies the 
Bay of Antongil. At the entrance of the bay is the small 
islet of St. Mary, on which presently there will be some- 
thing to say, for it is put forward by the French as an im-~- 
portant link in that chain of ‘ ancient and historic evidence’ 
which we are now passing under review. But Benyowsky 
did not occupy this islet, effecting a landing at the very 
head of the bay, more than one hundred miles distant, and 
giving to the new settlement the name of Fort Louis. His 
anticipations with regard to the attitude of the governor 
and planters of the Isle of France had received their fulfil- 
ment. Every obstacle had been thrown in his way. Stores 
were delayed, and eventually refused; men were seduced 
from his service; men were given to him to act as spies 
upon his movements. The native chiefs were tampered 
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with—‘ Hitherto you could sell your enemies—the aim and 
‘object of this expedition is to sell yourselves.’* It is no 
slight tribute to the prudence and conciliatory spirit of the 
new governor that all these impediments in his path were 
overcome, and the native chiefs gained over. They even 
supplied the settlement with provisions, which were not to 
be obtained from the mother-country or from the Isle of 
France. Other physical obstacles proved more intractable. 
The situation was found to be very unhealthy, a cireum- 
stance cruelly added to by withholding medical aid and 
necessaries. Benyowsky himself suffered terribly from this 
cause, being, on more than one occasion, at death’s door. 
His men fared no better. The ground was rendered marshy 
by the neighbourhood of the river Tingabaly, which here dis- 
charges itself into the bay. Benyowsky set about filling 
up these swamps. Thus the men, toiling all day under 
scanty fare, alternately heated and chilled, fell around him. 
He explored the river in search of a health resort, but 
returned to find that his son and his deputy in command 
had succumbed to hardship and the climate. After this, 
Benyowsky himself was laid prostrate; but he turned his 
enforced leisure to teaching the native women the art of 
cloth-weaving, a resource which was made of account after- 
wards, when, under continued neglect, the settlement was 
left without clothing. About this time, Benyowsky antici- 
pated his own death, and, mindful of the malignant foes he 
had to deal with, obtained a document from the members of 
the community testifying to the prudence and ability with 
which he had conducted the affairs of the settlement under 
trials and discouragement. Representation to the Isle of 
France of the urgent and disastrous position of the colony 
was treated with utter silence; the mother-country pro- 
mised, but when, two and a half years after the establish- 
ment of the settlement, a ship was despatched with stores, 
it never reached the land. 

By that time Benyowsky appears to have become more 
acclimatised, and to have recovered his vigour. He entered 
on those schemes of civilisation which had captivated royal 
ears, only to be forgotten, and their author abandoned. By 
cruel native usage, not unknown to lower states of civilisa- 
tion, all children deformed or weakly were put to death ; 
also children born on certain unlucky days. Benyowsky 





* Benyowsky’s ‘Memoirs’ appeared in London in 1780 in two 
volumes 4to. The book has all the interest of a romance. 
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took some of those children into the settlement, where they 
received kind treatment; and made a sustained effort to 
abolish the custom altogether. In this he met with much 
resistance, and finally was obliged to summon his wife, then 
in the Isle of France, to his aid. It is to be remembered to 
the honour of Madame Benyowsky and her husband that, in 
solemn assembly, the chiefs and their wives bound them- 
selves by all they held sacred not to practise or permit the 
custom. Benyowsky himself marks the day in his ‘ Memoirs’ 
as‘ the happiest of my life.’ At this period Benyowsky was 
at the height of his popularity, and, if permitted, might have 
secured to the mother-country the coveted settlement of 
Madagascar. 

But, in the meantime, the enemies of the movement slept 
not. Intrigues were incessant, and at length were success- 
ful. ‘Ihe deplorable news of the loss of the stores by ship- 
wreck was followed up by the intimation that ‘he should 
‘ now confine his attention to the preservation of the posts 
‘already established, as his majesty had not fully deter- 
‘mined to have a colony at Madagascar.’ At this time, 
the number of friendly chiefs and their retinues attracted 
round the settlement was large. In consequence, native 
supplies were running short, and aid from without was 
now hopeless. Under his present imperative orders, there 
was nothing left to Benyowsky but to ask the chiefs to 
retire. But he was met with a murmur. ‘ Had he not 
‘heard the rumour? Already further orders were on their 
‘ way for his deposition—worse still awaited him—remember 
‘ Mondevergue. Decide your fate ; be our king.’ Surprised, 
hesitating, Benyowsky pleaded his present duty toward 
France—when he could release himself from his obligations, 
let them repeat the offer. The rumour was quite true. In 
a few days, two French commissaries, having touched at the 
Isle of France, presented themselves at Fort Louis. They 
demanded an account of his stewardship; but private advice 
informed him that their instructions extended to carrying 
him off to Europe ‘if such a step would not endanger the 
‘colony.’ In the mean time, they proceeded with their 
professed task, granting to the governor a clear discharge 
for his past conduct of affairs, and certifying to his expen- 
diture of certain sums from his private purse. Then they 
handed to him a permit to return to Europe, and resought 
their vessel. Benyowsky had now decided on his course.. 
With the morning’s light, the resignation of his office was. 
in the hands of the commissaries; the command of the 
VOL. CLXIII. NO. CCCXXXIII. H 
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military he entrusted to his deputy, M. de Sanglier; for the 
rest, he had nothing further to do with the settlement, save 
to promote its interest with the natives. The chiefs were 
as good as their word; in the midst of a vast assemblage 
Benyowsky was solemnly tendered the sovereignty of the 
country. He made acceptance of it, and then homage was 
paid to himself on the part of the men, and to Madame 
Benyowsky on the part of the women. 

At this distance of time, with the subsequent loss of the 
records of the settlement, and the unscrupulous nature of the 
hostility directed against Benyowsky, it is impossible to say 
whether he preserved in spirit, or even in letter, the obli- 
gations which he had taken upon himself in the service of the 
king and people of France. Probably we shall state the 
case fairly when we say that Benyowsky, in the midst of 
perils and pitfalls with which the bad faith of his employers 
had surrounded him, consulted the true interests of the 
trust he had taken upon himself. In other words, we prefer 
to read his vindication in that which now followed. He drew 
up a form of native government, which is still preserved 
in his ‘Memoirs.’ He dwelt on the necessity of skilled 
workmen and artisans, to instruct in the various branches 
of industry, avowing his determination to return to Europe 
for the purpose of acquiring a staff of such men. Commerce 
and the cultivation of the soil were in like manner to be 
taken in hand; with works of reclamation and inland com- 
munication he had already made his hearers practically 
acquainted. European treaties of trade and friendship were 
also necessary to the wellbeing of the country, and, if for 
no other purpose, those alone demanded his temporary ab- 
sence. His decision was heard with regret and expostula- 
tion ; but, at length, the arguments of Benyowsky prevailed, 
and he departed on his self-imposed mission, having first pro- 
cured the signatures of the chiefs to an acquiescence with 
his objects. It pleases the French writers to speak of the 
projects of Benyowsky as visionary, fantastic, magnificent 
on paper. But presently, in our own day, we shall find 
them practicable enough. 

Some angry interviews with the members of the govern- 
ment were the result of his arrival in France. But he 
secured the powerful advocacy of Benjamin Franklin at the 
court, no small evidence of the real merit of the man. His 
efforts in the cause of Malagache civilisation received the 
honour of a decoration ; and the conduct of the authorities 
in the Isle of France was justly held up to public odium. 
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But France would not break with her planters, and the 
government finally declared that it would not identify itself 
with the fresh efforts of Benyowsky. 

From France, Benyowsky crossed over to England, where 
he drew up proposals which were laid before the king, 
offering, ‘in the name of an amiable and worthy nation, to 
‘acknowledge him lord paramount of Madagascar.’ But 
England then was immersed in her own colonial troubles, 
and was averse to further projects. 

Finally, in 1785, having procured suitable stores in America, 
whither he had gone with Franklin, he landed for the second 
time in the Bay of Antongil. His movements appear to 
have been carefully watched by his implacable foes in the 
Isle of France. Viscount de la Croix was despatched thence, 
in command of tha French frigate ‘ Louise,’ to dismantle the 
fort, and secure the person of Benyowsky ‘alive or dead.’ 
A couple of boats’ crews effected a landing, armed with a 
howitzer and small arms. Fort Louis was situated on an 
eminence, surrounded by strong palisades, and defended 
with two 4-pounders and a few swivel guns. The marines 
advanced briskly under fire. When sufficiently near, they 
returned it with a discharge of all arms. The first shot 
ended settlement at Fort Louis. Benyowsky received a ball 
in the breast, and fell within the stockade. A marine seized 
him by the hair of the head and dragged him out. Ina 
few moments more he was dead. 

Those who had displayed so relentless an opposition to 
the schemes of Benyowsky have represented him as am- 
bitious, arbitrary, impatient under counsel. The counte- 
nance and approval of Franklin he preserved to his death ; 
and his conciliatory policy toward the natives was far more 
productive of beneficial results than the devastating course 
of those who had gone before him. It is impossible to look 
through the short, difficult, and obstructed career of this 
man, abandoned by the mother-country, intrigued against 
by the planters, and broken by repeated attacks of fever, 
without discerning in it something of that future policy 
which, conducted under our own countrymen, has led to 
results hitherto unknown in the history of civilisation, the 
raising, in a lifetime, of a barbarous, if not a savage, people 
to the level of European society. 

Benyowsky perished in 1786. With the destruction of 
Fort Louis, Madagascar again entered on one of her long 
periods of abandonment. ‘Traders from the Isle of France 
and Bourbon came to pursue their iniquitous traffic, but 
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there was no official occupation of any portion of the coun- 
try.* French troubles were now gathering nearer home, 
and during the revolutionary period all schemes of colonial 
extension were in abeyance. 

With the opening of the present century, the outside 
world was somewhat changing. In 1810 the Isle of France 
and Bourbon became by conquest the property of England, 
and subsequently, in 1814, were ceded by formal treaty, 
‘with their dependencies,’ to that country. The Isle of 
France, as all the world knows, returned, under English 
government, to its original title, the Mauritius, which it 
still holds. With the restoration of the Bourbon dynasty 
to the throne of France, the island of Bourbon was ceded 
back to France, and, under the title of Réunion, is still a 
French possession. 

And here a word is proper as to English relations with 
Madagascar. So clearly has England placed on record the 
withdrawal of all claims to that country, save those of friend- 
ship and good intentions, that the utmost freedom can be 
used. Nor would it be possible to follow the French thread 
of connexion, without here taking up the English one; so 
curiously do they cross each other at this point. It was not 
so always. To say nothing of the statement of Flacourt 
himself, that in 1642, the first year of French occupation, 
there was an English settlement at St. Augustine’s Bay— 
to say nothing of the various schemes of settlement which 
passed the English council-table and were made public by 
proclamation f—let us come to the broad fact that, for a 
century at a time, Madagascar was open to any state which 
could make good its footing there. To dwell on any other 
pretence of title would be to fall into the mistake of the ex- 
treme French writers, who put forward ‘ancient and historic 
‘ claims,’ which melt away when we attempt to touch them. 

The first English governor of Mauritius was Sir Robert 
Farquhar. Neither in formal cession, nor in subsequent 
treaty, had there been any reference to Madagascar. The 
fact might explain itself. Excepting on the part of a few 


* ‘Madagascar fut pratiquement abandonnée—les soldats de la 
France n’en occupaient aucun point.’—Saillens. 

t Richard Boothby, merchant, of London, who had previously been 
twice in Madagascar, and who wrote in 1644, says: ‘I was present 
when this expedition was ordered at the council-table. There were 
printed bills put up on the pillars of the Royal Exchange, and other 
parts of the City, that abundantly showed the forwardness in promoting 
a plantation in Madagascar.’ 
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traders, there was really no French occupation of any portion 
of the soil. During the preceding century, the only Euro- 
peans in possession were the pirates, and their leaders were 
chiefly English ; but, so far from representing any European 
state, they were the common enemies of all states. But 
Farquhar had large and most unselfish views. Whether he 
strained a point in their attainment, we shall leave to the 
candid consideration of our readers, contenting ourselves 
with a simple statement of facts. 

First, however, let us consider the circumstances of the 
case. The English movement for the abolition of slavery 
had then taken its greatest hold on the nation. Madagascar 
furnished one of the chief slave markets of the world.* Far- 
quhar entered into the movement with the energy and en- 
lightenment of a large and noble mind. We had taken 
over Mauritius ‘with its dependencies.’ Moreover, in the 
French archives of the island, and in a thousand (Gazettes 
Officielles, Madagascar was expressly mentioned as one of 
those dependencies of the Isle of France.t 

What Farquhar now did was this. He issued proclama- 
tion, bearing date 1814, declaring possession of Madagascar, 
in the name of the English sovereign, as one of the depen- 
dencies of Mauritius. He despatched H.M.S. ‘ Eclipse’ to 
Tamatave and Foule Pointe to make known this proclama- 
tion, and to order the withdrawal of all French residents 
from these trading ports. This order was complied with, 
and the French traders returned to the French colony of 
Réunion. French writers say—under protest; and that is 
very probable. But we shall have something more to say on 
this point in its proper place; now, we must adhere to the 
proceedings of Farquhar. Thus obtaining a clear stage, 
whether by process formal or informal, the English governor 
followed up the matter by sending the first English repre- 
sentative to the capital of the country, Captain le Sage ; em- 
powered to enter into friendly negotiations with the king 
for the construction of a treaty in suppression of the slave 
trade. And now we have to glance at those interior move- 
ments within the country itself which were lending their 
aid to the work which Farquhar had taken in hand. 

As with all primitive states, the soil had been divided 





* Farquhar to Lord Bathurst, 1823. 

¢ This title continued to be used in the ‘ Mauritius Government 
Gazette ’ for several succeeding years. See narrative of an ‘ English 
Resident,’ 1847, who supplies matter not found elsewhere. 
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among a number of independent chiefs, pursuing their indi- 
vidual ends by the ordinary means of treachery, bloodshed, 
and devastation. But high in the interior, and far from the 
woods, the marshes, and the fevers of the coast districts, 
resided a race which, by a bodily as well as a mental supe- 
riority, had already made large encroachments on the do- 
mains and liberties of the surrounding tribes. It needed 
but the occasion and the man to assert the sovereignty of 
the Hovas over the whole country. The man had now come. 
Discerning, ambitious, faithful to all pledges, jealous of all 
divided honours, Radama displayed that curious mixture of 
virtues and vices which has ever distinguished the rude bar- 
barian conqueror. ‘We cannot refrain,’ says M. Saillens, 
‘from comparing him with our own French hero, Clovis.’ 
‘ He has a policy of his own—he plays the people against 
‘ the chiefs, and so rules,’ says Captain Moorsom. ‘ Prepos- 
‘ sessing, extremely agreeable in his address, I do not hesitate 
‘to call Radama a polite man,’ says the representative of 
Farquhar in his interview with him. Such was the man on 
whom depended the success of those delicate and secret 
negotiations—for they were then secret—on which the Eng- 
lish governor of Mauritius had embarked. 

Already, from his native heights of Imerina, had Radama 
spread fire and sword through large and distant provinces, 
exacting submission from those who were allowed to live, 
and in all cases bringing considerable accession of territory 
to the Hovas. More than once he had descended on the 
coast regions, restoring authority to their native chiefs only 
on condition of suzerainty ; and in this manner the petty 
potentates of Tamatave, Foule Pointe, and other ports fre- 
quented by European traders actually held rule at the time. 
If for no other reason, and there are others, it is idle to say 
that Radama was not then king of Madagascar. 

No wonder that these Malagache seaport towns were 
attracting the slave-dealers to them. The sources of supply 
were indeed many. The lofty Radama was satisfied with a 
small capitation tax, which was used for revenue purposes. 
But his chiefs, and even their followers, were driving a 
roaring trade. ‘ You see my people,’ he said to Captain le 
Sage; ‘ they are well clothed, you will find their homes sup- 
‘ plied with necessaries and comforts. You ask me to cut 
‘ off the sources from which all this comes.’ Nor were these 
sources confined to intestine wars only. Debt swelled the 
miserable gangs, often consisting of fifteen hundred each, 
which were driven to the coast, to encounter a still more 
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terrible sea passage. Banditti lurked round the native vil- 
lages, and swept off stragglers. Innumerable were the in- 
stances where natives stole from each other, prompted by 
greed or by malice. The dealers took all as they got them. 

Captain le Sage conducted his negotiation with ability 
and success. It appears to have been a matter of argument 
from the beginning. Beyond the immediate and doubtful 
advantages of the trade, Radama himself saw larger and 
more lasting benefits to the empire he was consolidating. 
Early in 1817 Captain le Sage returned to Farquhar with 
the acceptance of the conditions of the treaty ; toward the 
close of the year, it was publicly ratified at Tamatave. It 
came like a clap of thunder on the slave-dealers. Farquhar 
had offered to make good the capitation tax; Radama had 
stipulated that some native young men—his own two younger 
brothers among them—should be educated at English ex- 
pense ; for the rest, the king was to reconcile matters with 
his people. For Radama to say that he would do a thing, 
was to have it done ; a breach of faith he rarely forgave, and 
never forgot. The trade was now declared to be illegal— 
death was to be the penalty for exporting any native from 
the soil which gave him birth—the gangs now on their way 
to the coast were loosed, and sent back to their homes. 


‘No act,’ writes Mr. Ellis, ‘of Radama’s life will ever be regarded 
with so much satisfaction and pleasure ; and when the attending dif_i- 
culties are considered, it exhibits a firmness of purpose, a decision of 
character, and a contidence in the integrity of the British Government 
rarely surpassed. He appears to have determined to adhere with the 
most scrupulous fidelity to the spirit and conditions of his engagements, 
and it is impossible to contemplate his situation and proceedings at 
this period without feeling the liveliest interest in his progress and 
success, particularly when it is remembered that he had to contend 
with the prejudices, the inveterate habits, and the interests of his own 
family, as well as those of the great body of the chiefs and of the entire 
community, excepting the hapless slave.’ 


But soon Radama’s firmness and fidelity were to find a 
still more severe strain put upon them. The planters of 
Réunion saw those toils suddenly closed around them 
against which they had schemed and planned with such 
unscrupulous persistence. Alas! Mauritius itself could not 
reconcile itself to the counsels of its governor. Farquhar’s 
work was scarcely begun—in his great and noble purpose 
much was to follow. He was now in England following up 
that purpose, and a deputy held control in his place. Such 
was the pressure brought upon this individual that he 
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recalled the English representative at Tamatave, Mr. Hastie ; 
acquainting him with the dissolution of the treaty, and 
actually entrusting his despatch to a deputation of slave- 
dealers for delivery. ‘ Who be now the Humanitarians ’— 
was their natural taunt—‘the enlightened English, or the 
‘ savage Radama?’ Mr. Hastie obeyed the summons, and 
returned to Mauritius. Radama refused to credit the in- 
telligence, and held to the treaty under extreme pressure. 
At the end of a twelremonth he gave way. The chiefs—the 
members of his own family, became urgent. 

‘The English had broken their fuith—his nobles were impoverished, 
his own revenue was sensibly affected, and all for what ?—The ports 
of Mauritius and Bourbon were crowded with slaves, who were being 
taken from the country without sale or capitation tax.’ * 


On the return of Farquhar to Mauritius the renewal of 
the treaty with Radama was entrusted to Mr. Hastie. His 
task was a difficult one. ‘I have too good reason,’ said the 
king, ‘to be off with the English—I have none to break 
‘ with my own people.’ Eventually Mr. Hastie’s arguments 
were successful. In the ancient capital of the Hovas—amid 
a vast assembly of chiefs and their followers—amid salvos of 
artillery the king affixed his signature to the treaty, pro- 
hibiting the exportation of slaves from all portions of the 
country. In this treaty, as in the former, Radama is styled 
King of Madagascar. An English representative took up 
his residence at the seat of government, Antananarivo; and 
Radama renewed his visits to the coast districts with an 
imposing force of 25,000 men, receiving renewed tenders of 
allegiance from the local chiefs, and assuring the English 
residents there of his friendship, and the interest he took 
in their pursuits. 

We do not wish to disguise anything. This was a public 
demonstration on the part of Radama—he meant it to be 
such. The French had retired from these ports by order of 
Farquhar. Captain Moorsom, who represented the English 
naval strength on the coast at the time, says Radama went 
through these forms to mark his repudiation of French 
claims; and, at that very particular juncture, a French 
vessel appeared bearing communications to him from Re- 
union, which he publicly refused to receive. We do not 
know whether Radama did all this at the advice or sugges- 








* ‘Three cargoes had been imported during the preceding fortnight, 
notwithstanding all his efforts to forbid such illegal importation of 
slaves into the colony.—General Hall to Lord Bathurst, 1818. 
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tion of the English governor of Mauritius; none of the 
gentlemen who conducted these negotiations give us a hint 
of such a thing. The French say they were no party to 
these affairs. Then the question is: What is the precise 
value of their claims when they took place? They cannot 
be stronger by aid of them; for this is what some extreme 
French writers wish they could make us believe. 

Farquhar, on his part, lost no time in making public the 
precise nature of the English relations with Madagascar. 
When making proclamation of the treaty just renewed, and 
inviting the attention of English settlers to the advantages 
offered, he referred to it ‘as the preliminary means now 
‘ adopted to a permanent and extensive settlement of that 
‘ great country.’* And, in response to the recent proceed- 
ings of Radama at Tamatave, he issued the following very 
clear and precise declaration :-— 

‘(1) That he considered Madagascar as an independent power, at 
present united with the King of England by treaties of friendship and 
alliance, on whose territory no nation whatever has any right of 
property except such as the native government might be disposed to 
admit. 

‘(2) That it had been notified by this same power to the Govern- 
ment of Mauritius and to the commander of the British naval forces in 
these seas that it does not acknowledge any right of property in the 
soil of Madagascar on the part of any European power.’ 

Farquhar, it will be observed, when introducing the treaty 
to the consideration of his countrymen, makes mention of it 
as ‘ preliminary means’ to certain future operations of settle- 
ment and developement. We have now to explain what these 
other steps were. One thing is sufficiently clear from his 
proclamation: the developement was to be native develope- 
ment, aided by the instruction and resources of civilisation. 
He was dealing with a free and independent Madagascar, and 
the change was to be from within, not from without. How 
carefully these steps were laid, how fully he understood the 
materials at his disposal, the lasting success remains as 
evidence. 

For some time previously, Farquhar had been in nego- 
tiation with the London Missionary Society, which had 
already identified itself with the Eastern Archipelago. A 
number of clergymen and school teachers were now on their 
way from England to Antananarivo. Portions of the soil 





* ‘ Mauritius Government Gazette,’ March 3, 1821. The treaty had 
been renewed in October 1820. 
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had been acquired by purchase by English residents at 
Tamatave and Foule Pointe ; and a new English settlement, 
Fort Loquez, established some years before, was progressing 
under native encouragement. Such was the condition of 
affairs when Farquhar returned to England on the expira- 
tion of his government. He touched at Tamatave on his 
way home. Radama hastened from his capital to take his 
leave, but he arrived too late. ‘ My friend, my best friend, 
‘is gone!’ was his exclamation; ‘I shall never see him 
* more.’ 

This was in 1823. Radama died in 1827; but the work 
begun by the friendly co-operation of himself and Farquhar 
had taken firm hold of the country. Schools for religious 
and secular instruction had been extensively established, 
and were largely attended. Christianity was supplanting 
the base and cruel system of idol-worship. Skilied English 
artisans taught the various arts of modern civilised industry. 
Everything was demonstrating the high and ready aptitude 
of the people for improvement. When, on a very recent 
occasion, it was necessary to disprove certain French state- 
ments, the Malagache Government issued two ‘ Red Books,’ 
which have commanded the acceptance and surprise of older 
civilised states—and this among a people who a few years 
ago did not possess a written language.* 

Such were the results. As regards the means by which 
they were brought about, it is to be expected, though with 
regret, that their international aspects should hold influence 
over individual opinion. But to those who can exercise 
a more independent judgement—who can place practical 
wisdom and broad humanity above the passing susceptibi- 
lities of country—there is left but one interpretation. When 





* ‘Tuutile de dire avec quelle curiosit¢, lorsque ce recueil, en deux 
forts volumes in-folio, fut placé sur la table, les assistants s’empresserent 
de le feuilleter; avec quelle surprise ils en constatérent la bonne 
ordonnance et la remarquable exécution matérielle ; avec quelle solli- 
citude surtout, j’oserai dire avec quelle anxi¢té patriotique, ils y rele- 
verent, tantOt l’existence de pi¢ces qui ne figuraient pas parmi celles 
quavait publi¢es le gouvernement francais, tant6t des différences de 
textes qui pouvaient faire supposer, d'une part ou de l'autre, je ne dirai 
pas des altérations, mais des inexactitudes par omission sinon par com- 
mission.’—M. F. Passey. 

‘ They afford conclusive disproof of any charges of barbarism which 
may be brought against the Government of Madagascar, and give 
evidence that the ministers of Ravanalona III. are well skilled in the 
methods of civilised diplomacy.’—Captain Oliver. 
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schemes of conquest availed not—rather made that worse 
which was already deplorably bad—Farquhar, by tact, by 
conciliatory measures, by a skilful survey of the field before 
him, started an interesting and deserving people on the right 
road to civilisation. It became necessary to approach this 
people with some new form of Christianity : from that which 
had been offered to them they turned with fear and abhor- 
rence. Here is not the occasion to discuss why Rome, in 
modern times, has lost her power with the heathen world. 
But so it is. The negroes of the United States, the New 
Zealanders, the islanders of Polynesia have turned coldly 
from the Catholic priest, and have embraced Protestant 
Christianity with the faith, the enthusiasm, and the num- 
bers of the early Church. We must content ourselves with 
the broad assertion that the various denominations into 
which Protestantism is unfortunately divided, now represent 
primitive Christianity more nearly than the Catholic Church 
of to-day. 

But, instead of continuing comment of our own on this 
turn of the affairs of Madagascar, we gladly transfer to our 
pages the spirited words of M. Saillens, who would save his 
countrymen from the false position they are assuming :— 


‘ As Frenchmen, we regret that our own Governor of Bourbon did 
not thus take the initiative, instead of the English one of Mauritius. 
But what did our Government? It gave its order “to take steps for 
“the repossession of our ancient settlements; and to send thither a 
* commercial agent with men sufficient to obtain respect for the French 
“ flag.” In other words, it insisted on a barren occupation, which could 
be maintained only by the great sacrifice of men and money. While 
Farquhar brought about English influence by good offices, we willed 
to establish ours by force of arms. The want of money, from which 
the Molé Ministry suffered, prevented the execution of this project, 
but the sequel proved on which side lay the wisdom. Happy, if we 
had learned, by this, as by so many other experiences, that the policy 
of mildness is the best when we wish to make France liked, and to 
further her intercourse with inferior races. 

‘We may ask if the action of Farquhar with regard to Radama had 
the full assent of the British Government. We doubt his authority, 
when we see that, during his absence, his successor, General Hall, 
flatly refused to pay to the Hovan monarch the sum agreed upon in the 
treaty with Farquhar, and made common cause with the slave mer- 
chants, who, all joyously, brought his letter to the agent Hastie, 
recalling him to the Mauritius. True it is that, on Farquhar’s return, 
the species of tribute to which he had consented was regularly paid. 
On this occasion, Radama made proof of his fidelity, showing himself 
far above the common savage. 

‘The Governor of the Mauritius, on his return, was eager to send 
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Hastie anew to Antananarivo; he was accompanied by the Rev. Mr. 
Jones, of the London Missionary Society. In these latter times, what 
has not been written and said of these English missionaries! For- 
sooth, the British Government trade on religion—these “ Methodists ” 
(just because, as clerical writers and Anglophobes tell us, that par- 
ticular denomination had the honour to be the sole representative 
of Protestantism)—the Methodists are nothing more than the salaried 
agents of the British Government for preparing the way to the trader, 
who in his turn is followed by the soldier and the marine! Let us 
protest against this charge as absolutely calumnious, and supply our 
proofs. We, in France, are so accustomed to the proceedings of the 
Jesuits, that the very name of missionary awakens in many minds the 
idea of hypocrisy only. We call to mind when Pére Etienne was sent 
to Madagascar in 1652 by the Oriental Company, and was ordered by 
the Government to aid the mission of the Lazarists, which brought 
about the ruin of the colony. We seek to find analogy between this 
fact and that of the arrival of the English mission to Madagascar. But 
the analogy does not exist. It is the very opposition between the 
results of those two missions which enlightens.’ * 


We wish we could now proceed to a more hasty glance at. 
later complications of the matter. But as a new order of 
French claims has grown out of this action of the Governor 
of the Mauritius, we do not wish to pass them over in com- 
plete silence. Generally speaking, it is the extremely shifty 
nature of these claims which is made to do duty for more 
substantial title. We have fine phrases, such as ‘ancient 
‘and immemorial possessions,’ ‘conquests,’ ‘cessions by 
‘treaty or purchase.’ But we are never allowed to examine 
one of these at a time; we must accept all or none. ‘Con- 
‘ tinuous occupation ’ seems a fair title enough. But when 
we examine for ourselves, we find that, unless in the case of 
St. Mary’s Islet-—and that not by any means ancient—there 
has been no continuous occupation at all. Again, as in the 
present instance, we are told that on the head of these 
doings of Farquhar arose a cession of the whole country of 
Madagascar to the French on the part of England. The 
line of argument is this: Farquhar ordered the French 
traders in the Malagache ports to depart, and they left 
accordingly. Protest was made, and England reversed the 
order of her governor. This amounts to an actual ‘ retro- 
* cession’ of the country. 

The mention of a few dates and facts is quite sufficient to 
subvert this proposition. Farquhar’s order bears date 1817. 
Most of the French traders returned to Réunion; some of 





* M. Saillens, p. 16. 
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them declared themselves to be English subjects, and, as 
such, held their ground in Tamatave and Foule Pointe. The 
French commercial agent, a certain M. Sylvain Roux, went 
back to France, and will again be met by us when we have 
to say a word as to the St. Mary’s Islet claim. Réunion made 
protest to Farquhar, demanding the return of her traders to 
these Malagache ports. Farquhar replied that the matter 
was sufficiently important to consult the home government 
upon, which he accordingly did. The response of England 
was, that these residents might be permitted to return to the 
Malagache ports as commercial traders, and in that capacity 
only. This was in 1818. In 1821 we have seen Farquhar 
issuing his proclamation, inviting English artisans to place 
themselves at the service of the King of Madagascar, and 
declaring that country to be a free and independent one. 
Is it possible for a moment to suppose that the governor of 
an English colony, who proposed to take his instructions 
from headquarters in the matter of a few French traders, 
should, a couple of years after, set himself up against a 
formal act of England? If Farquhar had anything to give 
-—-which is doubtful—he ceded it to Madagascar itself. 
There was no French retrocession, nor anything in the 
nature of it. 

French claims through St. Mary’s Islet are particularly 
shadowy. French soldiers now occupy it, and there has 
been continuous occupation for some vague and indefinite 
period. This is really all that can be said, though said in 
more imposing form.* This small and narrow strip of land, 
lying outside the Bay of Antongil, was really the home of the 
pirates; during that and the previous period no claim of 
French occupation is made. These pirates, by native inter- 
marriages, left a race of half-breeds, who, in several instances, 
afterwards exercised the office of chiefs. And so it was 
at St. Mary’s. Here a certain Tamsimalo ruled for some 
time, and was buried in the islet, report adding that, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country, treasure had been 
buried in the tomb with him. A son of his, John Harre,? 





*‘Malgré des vicissitudes, cette petite colonie a vécu jusqu’s 
aujourd’hui. Ici, la prise de possession a été suivie d’effet; il yaeu 
constamment un gouverneur et des résidents francais. Aussi aucune 
puissance au monde, et Madagascar moins qu’aucune autre, ne songe- 
t-elle & contester nos droits sur cette ile.’ 

+ Laverdant calls him Zanhare. Ever since the age of the pirates, 
the language and manners of the natives represented an odd jumble of 
Dutch, French, and English, chiefly the latter. 
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of less competence and more circumscribed authority, held 
the nominal chieftaincy, having fixed his residence at Foule 
Pointe, about fifty miles lower down on the mainland. The 
real ruler of St. Mary’s was the widow of Tamsimalo, and a 
daughter named Betia, who, in addition to personal attrac- 
tions, possessed influence and conciliatory manners. When, 
in 1750, French settlers from the Isle of France found their 
way to St. Mary’s, under one Grosse, Betia took part in the 
ceremony of occupation. This, it appears, was in violation 
of national usage, the widow occupying the place of the 
dead chief. Shortly the widow of Tamsimalo brought a 
grave accusation against Grosse, that of violating the tomb 
of her husband for the treasure there concealed. A furious 
attack on the new settlement was the consequence; the 
buildings were set fire to, and all the French massacred. 
News of the catastrophe reached the Isle of France on 
Christmas Eve, 1754. A French ship of war was there 
taking in her stores, and she was immediately despatched 
to the scene. Vengeance was exacted, as violent as it was 
speedy. While the troops ravaged the islet and slew all 
they met, the guns of the vessel were brought to bear on 
those who attempted to escape to the mainland. Among 
those were the widow of Tamsimalo and a boat’s crew of 
her people, whom a well-directed shot sank. The daughter 
Betia was apprehended, and brought back to the Isle of 
France. She was acquitted of complicity in the transaction, 
and returned to her home, laden with presents. On the 
death of Betia and her brother, the chieftaincy was held by 
Hyavi. Thence the records of St. Mary’s are obscure in 
the extreme, and no assistance is to be got from French 
writers. Copland, who was collecting materials for his 
‘ History of Madagascar’ in 1780, and in that year personally 
consulted the French records in the Isle of France, says: 

‘The French formed a settlement at St. Mary’s Isle about 
‘the year 1750. Benyowsky purchased it of Hyavi, who 
‘was then sovereign of Foule Pointe; but, in consequence 
‘ of the expulsion of the French from Madagascar, it has 
‘now returned to its former dependency.’ The wording 
here is probably inaccurate. The first French settlement of 
St. Mary’s, we have just seen, utterly perished in 1754, 
Benyowsky did not appear on the scene until 1774, and in 
the latter part of the year—as, Laverdant is so fond of 
telling us, is the fate of the French commanders *—and then 





* * Toujours au plus beau moment des fiévres.’ 
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fixed his camp 100 miles from St. Mary’s, on the mainland. 
But the main fact that, when Copland wrote, St. Mary’s 
had returned to its native dependency on Foule Pointe, we 
must accept, in the absence of even an assertion to the con- 
trary. Either this is the case, or Copland made a statement 
which he and others at the time knew to be false. Still, 
from other sources, we are willing to grant that there was 
something in the nature of a treaty and purchase of land 
about this time, that is, during the chieftaincy of Hyavi. 
But the ‘continuous occupancy’ must assume a still more 
modern date. When the French left the Malagache sea- 
ports, by the order of Farquhar, we have already stated 
that Sylvain Roux was the French commercial agent there, 
and that he returned to France. When the slave treaty 
underwent temporary suspension, Roux, with a few French 
from the home country, arrived at Réunion, and, increas- 
ing his numbers there, attempted a return to Madagascar. 
But Farquhar had now resumed his post of office at 
Mauritius; and Radama, on his part, was firmness itself. 
He refused, as we have seen, to hold correspondence with 
the French. ‘ Then,’ said Roux, ‘ we will go to St. Mary’s.’ 
‘Certainly,’ was Radama’s reply; ‘you have something in 
‘the nature of a purchase there,* but I am king here.’ 
This was in 1825. Roux went to St. Mary’s and died there, 
and was succeeded as French agent by a M. Dayot, who 
was in the islet during the expedition of Goubeyer in 1829. 
The continuous occupation, then, of St. Mary’s, if it be 
worth anything—and we do not think it is—cannot take its 
date earlier than 1825. It has never been contended that 
French settlement on St. Mary’s had any connexion with 
the mainland. Soon after these events, a native force 
took up position on the mainland opposite, to intercept 
connexion. The occupation of a similar islet on the west 
coast, that of Nossi-Be, is of still more recent date.t But 
long or short, what are they worth? As reasonably might 
it be argued that continuous occupation of the Channel 
Islands would in time create a claim to England. 
Furthermore, as regards that mainland, the time was now 
at hand when neither French nor English could show occu- 





*‘Vendue autrefois 4 cette puissance par les naturels.’—Henry 
d’Escamps, ‘ Hist. et Géog. de Mad.’ 

{ ‘Les menaces de guerre qui, en 1840, retentirent dans toute 
l'Europe, déciderent M. Thiers & envoyer l’ordre de prendre posses- 
sion de Nossi-Bé.’ 
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pation of the soil. To Radama succeeded the narrow and 
cruel Ranavalona. It was a return from light to worse 
than the former darkness. Radama’s ambition had been no 
less than to model his country after the fashion of a modern 
European state. The queen now joined her influence with 
the idol-keepers, and announced death to the subject who 
‘altered the customs of the country.’ It is computed that 
100,000 Malagese perished under this relentless mandate. 
The English missionaries and teachers, powerless amid this 
reign of terror, finally left the country in 1839; all other 
English and French residents had already quitted the shores, 
and traders to the ports were deterred by the hostile treat- 
ment. Having already depicted these scenes of modern 
Christian persecution in these pages, we need not here 
enter upon them.* England and France made a combined 
attack on the Malagache ports in 1845. The motive was not 
very clear, and the result was to rekindle the fires of reli- 
gious persecution with redoubled ardour, and to close up 
the country against all foreign intercourse. When England 
and France withdrew from this disastrous ‘ demonstration,’ 
it was with the understanding that renewed measures were 
to be taken only in concert—a fact which appears to have 
been forgotten on the part of France. 

So ends the tale of these ‘ancient and indefeasible,’ but 
still shadowy and unsubstantial claims. We have dwelt 
upon them because they appear to us, paradoxical as it may 
seem, to constitute the real difficulty of a satisfactory solution. 
The Malagese have been prepared, are now prepared, to 
make great and even painful concessions to French demands. 
It is these vague, and therefore unlimited, French ‘ rights,’ 
always held in reserve, which remove concession as a pos- 
sible solution, and substitute the more terrible abandonment 
of their country in its place. It is thus that, three years 
ago, was appended to demands, sufficiently grave in them- 
selves, the further condition, ‘ It is, however, well un- 
‘derstood that these assurances cannot in any way ques- 
‘tion the general rights which France from all time has 
‘ claimed over Madagascar, which rights the Government of 
‘the Republic, under the present circumstances, is bound 
‘ expressly to reserve.’"t The Malagache ambassadors refused 
to commit their country to this forfeiture of independence, 
and so matters have remained. The French authorities in 





* Ed. Rev. 1867, ‘ Christians of Madagascar.’ 
+ Malagasy ‘ Red Book,’ 1884. 
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their ‘ Yellow Book’ suppressed this passage, and thus the 
French public lost the opportunity of learning the position 
assumed for it. 

Nor does the difficulty concern the Malagese only. It 
affects France herself. No doubt, the clerical party, in its 
resentment at the success of the Protestant missionaries, 
and the planters, in their desire for cheap coolies, have united 
in seeking the countenance of the French people. But how 
have they obtained it? Clearly by appealing to national 
susceptibilities—powerful intercessors, certainly, until reason 
and justice can make their influence felt. But the time 
is now come when these should have their hearing. 

Later complications, still sufficiently familiar to our 
readers, we may here glance at. Ranavalona died in 1861. 
The silent growth of Christianity during these years of public 
suppression and persecution was weil known; it had invaded 
the court, the queen’s goverument, and the queen’s family. 
With a new ruler, was awaited a new dawn, and a still 
brighter day of civilisation and the adopted faith. In 
England, too, the coming change had been earnestly and 
anxiously watched. It was even thought that a man of tact 
and discretion might revisit these scenes of interrupted 
labours, and prepare for their renewal. The choice wisely 
fell on Mr. Ellis. He made his way to the capital of the 
country, and was even accorded a public interview by the 
relentless, but not impolitic, queen. His conduct was ne- 
cessarily circumscribed by his position, but he was able 
to report that the native accounts were by no means 
exaggerated. 

These anticipations were fully realised. Darkest it certainly 
was before the new dawn; for Ranavalona passed away amid 
the most furious attempt at suppression which the country had 
vet seen. But the Malagache sovereignty has been since held 
by rulers who have placed themselves at the head of their 
people, ina generous and intelligent appreciation of Chris- 
tianity and civilisation. When, in 1883, the present young 
queen, a Christian from her birth, commenced her reign, 
there were 1,200 Christian churches throughout the country, 
and the like number of schools. Governors had been ap- 
pointed to distant provinces, a rural police had been esta- 
blished, a standing army had been organised under a limited 
service system, courts of justice were open throughout the 
land, and the affairs of state had been entrusted to a de- 
partmental ministry, consisting of eight members. The 
‘fantastic and visionary ’ dream of Benyowsky had been 
VOL. CLXIII. NO. CCCXXXIII. I 
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realised. But, over the smiling prospect, were gathering, in 
fuller force, the dark clouds of French claims. When this 
youthful ruler ascended the throne, she gave utterance to 
these spirited words, in the hearing of her people, as is the 
custom: ‘1 call to your mind how Andrian of Imerina 
‘was lord of this land. How Radama caused his king- 
‘dom to extend to the sea. He left it to his three suc- 
‘ cessors; they left it to me. Should anyone dare to claim 
* even a hair’s breadth, I will show myself to be a man, and 
‘go along with you to protect our fatherland.’ These be 
brave words, nor doubt we they find echo in those who 
heard them; pity they should ever come to be interpreted 
as the language of despair. For the present, let us take 
them for what they really are, the assertion of an inde- 
pendent people to their just rights. But, as already has 
been hinted, the native government is not insensible to the 
gravity of the position, and it rests solely with the French 
people to bring about so ungenerous and unnecessary a 
pressure. 

In the face of this demand of ‘ general right over the 
‘ whole country,’ it appears needless to enter into examina- 
tion of minor details; we shall merely state them in their 
briefest form. Three such matters of dispute had been 
dragging their slow length along, when the Malagese ambas- 
sadors took their final departure from Paris, under circum- 
stances so differently narrated by the two parties to the 
conference. First, there was the Laborde affair, involving the 
more general question of rights of foreign subjects to landed 
property in the country. The heirs of a certain M. Laborde 
demanded compensation (300,000 francs) for manufacturing 
premises, alleged to have been granted to him by the native 
government. Against this, it was contended that the title 
deed was a forgery, and that native national usage did 
not permit alienation of the soil. However, the sum of 
250,000 francs was offered, and declined; and there is no 
doubt of the willingness of the native authorities to make 
large modifications in the law affecting the soil, under more 
conciliatory treatment. But, as M. Saillens and Captain 
Oliver point out, this was not the wish of the French 
authorities. 

Secondly, these authorities demanded compensation for 
loss of life and goods connected with the dhow ‘ Toale.’ It 
was asserted that natives of the Sakalava tribe, on the north- 
west coast, had seized the cargo of this vessel, and assassi- 
nated the master and three of the crew; and to the demand 
was added these words : 
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‘By complying at once with these two requests (lodgment of money 
for (1) goods, and (2) lives) the government of the queen will prove 
to the civilised world that she knows how to make her authority 
respected, as well upon the west, as upon the east coast; in one word, 
throughout the extent of her kingdom; for, I repeat, the Queen of 
Madagascar should not allow that any such crimes could be perpetrated 
within her territory.’ 


Against this, it was contended, that the Arab crew of this 
vessel were in reality smuggling fire-arms into the territory, 
and that, on being called upon to desist, they had fired, killing 
one man; the fire was then returned, with the result com- 
plained of. The compensation demanded was paid, and thus 
this grievance was ended. 

Thirdly and lastly, there are certain special claims over 
the north-west coast, in right of treaties with the Sakalava 
tribe. While the preceding claim was in dispute, this one 
appears to have been not so much as thought of; for, in the 
former, as we have just seen, the French authorities re- 
cognise the sovereignty of the Queen of Madagascar over 
the tribe. These local treaties date from 1840 to 1860. In 
some instances, the original documents could not be pro- 
duced to the Hova authorities; in others, the right of the 
petty chiefs to make treaties, even on the part of the tribes 
they assumed to represent, was questionable ; and, as regards 
all, it is admitted that France has not observed the engage- 
ments thus entered into.* The reply of the Hova autho- 
rities may be thus summarised. All the Hova sovereigns, 
commencing with Radama, had been acknowledged by France 
as kings and queens of the whole country of Madagascar. 
The Sakalavas had acknowledged this sovereignty, and paid 
tribute, through Hova custom houses throughout their terri- 
tory. France had required the native government to more 
fully exercise its control over this territory. The French 
authorities had just exacted a heavy indemnity from the 
native government for an alleged outrage therein. English 
and other traders, through their consuls, had dealt directly 
with the Hova Government, and not with the French, in 
matters connected with the region over which protectorate is 
now claimed. 

In reason and international usage, these replies, if verified, 
should be conclusive. But the Hova authorities are well 
aware that these matters are not to be decided by any such 
form of settlement. The French ‘ Yellow Book ’ states that the 





* See the Lanessan Report of 1884, on the claims of France. 
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native government has already made offer of large conces- 
sions on this point, including the removal of its flags, gar- 
risons, and custom-house stations from the portion of coast 
in dispute. The Malagese version is not quite in accordance 
with this. The Hova ambassadors affirm that the sugges- 
tion came from the French authorities; and that its effect 
was that the native government should consent, for a few 
years, to these concessions in the Sakalava district, in return 
for which France would waive the right of protectorate. 
But when the ultimatum was actually placed before them 
for signature it was entirely deprived of this temporary 
aspect, and the clause of general rights had been unex- 
pectedly added. It is plain, then, from both accounts, that 
the Hova authorities are prepared to concede much, short 
of the life of the nation. 

With the conclusion of the year the Hova ambassadors 
crossed over to London, where they concluded a treaty with 
the English Government, regulating and restricting the 
traffic in drink. Thence, arriving in America, they finally 
ratified a treaty of peace, friendship, and commerce with 
that country, which contains the significant words, ‘The 


-* dominions of her Majesty the Queen of Madagascar shall 
-* be understood to mean the whole extent of Madagascar.’ 


From America, they visited Germany and Italy, and there 
concluded somewhat similar treaties. 

The departure of the Hova ambassadors from Paris had 
been followed by instructions to the admiral of the French 
squadron to open hostilities, couched in that energetic lan- 
guage which the Republic has made familiar to the civilised 
world in its dealings with more rudely constituted states ; 
to be followed by still more energetic action. The admiral’s 
ultimatum contains the following words: ‘ These conditions 
‘are not presented to the government of Queen Ranava- 
*lona II. to be discussed, but to be accepted by yes or no 
* within an interval of eight days. This period has been 
‘ thus allowed for: three days to go from Tamatave to Anta- 
* nanarivo (120 miles) ; the same for return from Antananarivo 
‘to Tamatave; two days for consideration.’ The answer 
was an emphatic no, and fire was opened on Tamatave by 
the six vessels composing the French squadron. Further 
events, up to the present, are little more than a repetition 
of the attacks on Tamatave and Foule Pointe, continued 
along the north-west, north, and north-east coasts. That 
is to say, the ports and native villages within reach have 
been shelled and occupied, the native garrisons retiring to a 
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safe distance. There has been no attempt to penetrate 
beyond the coast region; and, we may safely say, no such 
attempt will be made until the present French Chamber 
decides on a new colonial policy. 

What that policy ought to be, must now appear clear to 
unprejudiced minds. In no acceptation of the term can 
Madagascar become a European colony at all; for, even 
with greater inducements than are possible, Frenchmen 
would not emigrate thither in sufficient numbers to occupy 
the country as a colonial settlement. The country itself is 
already peopled by native races, which, though friendly 
under conciliatory treatment, have never, at any period, 
shown a disposition to give place to foreign occupation, and 
have lately been acquiring an organisation and national 
sentiment which add force to the natural bent. The climate, 
especially along the coast where colonisation would make its 
first efforts, is unfavourable to European life. The work of 
reclamation and improvement is heavy and uninviting, as: 
every French expedition has learned to its cost. When these 
grave, and practically insuperable, obstacles are contrasted 
with more favourable regions still open, it may be safely 
concluded that the stream of French emigration setting in 
in the direction of Madagascar will be scanty in the extreme. 
A trade and shipping commerce, with such settlement as 
may accommodate that, will amply satisfy European wants ; 
and this may still be had if the proper course is pursued. 
No doubt relations between French and natives became un- 
satisfactory under the treaty of 1868, which dealt with such 
facilities. But it is only just to bear in mind that this 
‘general reservation of French rights’ overshadowed the- 
country, and that the French themselves, always acting 
under the instigation of the planters and the clerical party, 
sought its acknowledgement. Dispel this cloud—further, 
see what native concessions may appease French honour, 
and yet leave a national life and national aspirations behind’ 
—and Madagascar will be open to a fair and much more 
protitable enterprise. 

Whilst these pages are passing through the press, an 
opportune telegram arrived, on the eve of a critical division 
in the Chamber, which enabled the Minister to announce 
that preliminaries of peace have been arranged between the 
Malagache Government and the French admiral; and although 
the terms of this negotiation are still somewhat obscure, and 
the ratification of them not certain, we trust that they will 
lead at any rate to the cessation of hostilities. That result 
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we believe to be no less desirable and desired by the repre- 
sentatives of France than by the native government of 
Madagascar. The material advantages of such a treaty of 
peace could not fail to be on the side of a great European 
power invading the territory of an Africau people emerging 
from barbarism. But the moral victory is not on the side 
of the invader; and the patriotism, courage, and policy shown 
by the Hovas in these painful transactions, have raised them 
in the esteem of all civilised nations. The concessions which 
may have been extorted by the arms of France in no degree 
change our opinion of the unsubstantial nature of the French 
claims, of the injustice of the war, and of its inadequate 
results. The war was in truth begun by the French Repub- 
lican Government merely as an expedient to give relief to 
their home politics, and in this respect it signally failed, for 
no expedition could be more inglorious and unpopular. The 
French appear to have regarded Madagascar as if it were an 
unpeopled country open to colonisation, or a land of savages 
who might be subdued or exterminated. But Madagascar is 
neither one nor the other. It is populous and ill-adapted to 
European civilisation; and its inhabitants have established 
a legally constituted State, jealous of their independence. 
Their Government has concluded treaties with Great Britain, 
Germany, and the United States, and it will be the duty of 
those powers to take care that the commercial rights of their 
subjects under those treaties are not impaired by the inter- 
vention of France. The real motive which has inflamed the 
claims of the French to a passionate extent may be traced to 
the desire of the planters of the island of Bourbon (now 
Réunion) to obtain from Madagascar a supply of forced 
labour. In former times the island was the great market of 
the eastern slave trade; and although that abominable 
traffic is now condemned by the civilised world, the system 
of coolies or labourers hired on fixed contracts may be 
so worked as to produce a very similar result. The French 
Government will have to exercise a very strict control over 
the colonial authorities in Réunion to prevent it. We do 
not believe that French interests, properly so called, will 
derive more permanent advantage from the invasion of 
Madagascar than they did in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; and the time will come when the expeditions to 
Tonquin and Madagascar will be regarded, like the expedi- 
tion of the Emperor Napoleon III. to Mexico, as incidents 
which have added nothing to the power or dignity of France. 
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Art. VI.—Victor Hugo: a Memoir and a Study. By James 
Capron, M.A. Edinburgh and London: 1885. 


‘VJictor Hueo was the last survivor of the vigorous gene- 

ration that witnessed the Restoration, the foremost 
figure among the Romantic brotherhood, the most versatile 
author of his age, the most popular and successful writer of 
his country, in many respects the greatest poet modern 
France has produced. No man ever enjoyed during his 
lifetime in richer abundance or riper maturity the fruits 
of literary adulation. Few Frenchmen can yet view his 
works with dispassionate eyes. To English critics, on the 
other hand, his faults are peculiarly repugnant. His inor- 
dinate vanity, which rose to heights of absolute autotheism, 
tempted him to parade his incorrect science and uncritical 
erudition, to claim an inspired independence above order, 
relation, or proportion. His egotism was not the self- 
reliance of conscious power, but the self-complacency of 
ostentation. There was about him not only a want of 
balance, but an entire absence of that repose which suggests 
a reserve of controlled, unexpended strength. He squanders 
his splendid gift of language in an excess of metaphor, tumul- 
tuous rhetoric, or tasteless absurdities of expression. His 
vivid imagination riots in colossal images, grandiose descrip- 
tions, and whimsical conceptions. Delighting in violent anti- 
theses, forced contrasts, moral paradoxes, he violates truth 
to nature, contradicts experience, and outrages historical 
probability. He promulgates his crude social theories with 
an aggressive combativeness which provokes resistance. He 
rejoices like a giant in his Titanic strength, but it lures 
him as often to rash feats of reckless adventure as to noble 
deeds of prowess. 

Mr. Cappon is no fanatical eulogist of Victor Hugo. He 
is not blind to his enormous faults or to his less patent im- 
perfections, but subjects both his plays and poems to a 
criticism which is often sound, subtle, and suggestive. 
Perhaps the most important feature in his study of the 
great French writer is his careful summary of the origin 
and tendencies of the phases which thought and literature 
presented at the commencement of the nineteenth century. 
He devotes considerable space to Hugo’s plays, but rela- 
tively ignores his novels. Even as works of art, the last 
point of view from which admirers of Hugo’s novels would 
wish them to be approached, they are, in our judgement, 
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superior to his plays. Be this as it may, the neglect of 
so important a side of Hugo’s literary character, the side 
by which in England he is chiefly known, seriously impairs 
the value and completeness of Mr. Cappon’s critical study. 
Some of our author’s sentiments do more credit to his heart 
than his head. ‘Scaffold, axe, hemlock, or fagot,’ so writes 
Mr. Cappon, ‘these have been the fate of the best of the 
* human race since there has been any record of its doings. 
‘And perhaps the best still fall. Such a fact need not be 
‘ without its weight on the fine balance of the human con- 
‘ sciousness. It is the interest of humanity to disown rights 
‘ so frightfully liable to abuse.’ The same excuse must be 
pleaded for Mr. Cappon’s well-meant but most ill-advised 
attempts to translate Hugo’s poetry. His prose renderings 
are of the baldest kind; his verse often neither scans nor 
rhymes. ‘Voyages’ rhymes with ‘sages,’ ‘auroras’ with 
‘sonorous,’ ‘child’ with ‘foiled,’ ‘broils’ with ‘exiles.’ 
The following lines from Mr. Cappon’s translation of Hugo’s 
fine poem on Paris in ‘Les Voix Intérieures’ afford an 
average specimen of Mr. Cappon’s metrical ability :— 
‘City enveloped by the storm ! 
Day and night resound her drum and bell, 
Waking giant Europe with alarm, 
Who, whether he keepeth vigil well, 
Or whether in slumber he drowses, 
Heareth the tempest that browses, 
As when winds in the forest are high,’ 
The last two lines are neither a poetical nox a literal trans- 
lation of— 
‘Il entend la cité difforme 
3ourdonner sur sa téte énorme, 
Comme un essaim dans la forét.’ 


We fear Mr. Cappon’s versions will not inspire many persons 
to acquire the French language in order to read Hugo 
in the original. To French scholars Mr. Cappon’s interpre- 
tations are almost an insult. Unenglish expressions, such 
as ‘avid of fame’ or ‘ orienting itself,’ are freely scattered 
over Mr. Cappon’s pages. Whatever confidence in his fami- 
liarity with French these Gallicisms engender will receive 
a rude shock. ‘Plus de pur-sang piaffant aux portes de 
‘ donzelles,’ writes Hugo of the society which Napoleon ITI. 
professed to save. Mr. Cappon translates the phrase into 
the verse, ‘No more of blood royal mounting the damsel’s 
‘ stair.’ Hugo in his most vituperative mood never accused 
Parisian ladies of the equine tastes of Semiramis. But if 
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Mr. Cappon sometimes fails to reproduce the music of 
Hugo’s verse or the meaning of his language, he pays him 
the tribute of imitation, which is the sincerest form of 
flattery. Such sentences as ‘ Hugo is a prophet complicated 
‘ by a Parisian’ forcibly remind the reader of Hugo’s ora- 
cular mutterings without the prestige of the mystic oracle. 
Blemishes like these are the more to be regretted since the 
volume contains much valuable criticism. 

Hugo’s faults are gigantic. Yet his irregularity and 
lawlessness, his exaggerations of style, his preference of 
colour to form, mass to order, accent to flow, his taste for 
melodramatic ‘effects, his self-worship, may be to some 
extent explained, if not excused, by the intellectual ten- 
dencies of his day, the influences of his early boyhood, and 
the peculiar circumstances of his later life. 

During the half-century of antagonism, doubt, and en- 
quiry which preceded the Revolution, men of letters became 
less purely literary, grappled with social and political pro- 
blems, aspired to influence, if not to reconstruct, society, 
attacked the whole line of existing civilisation. Literature 
was degraded from an end to a means, from an art to a 
weapon. The pamphlets of Siéyés and Camille Desmoulins, 
or of their opponent Rivarol, displaced the elaborate works 
of preceding generations; the dramas of M. J. Chénier, the 
epistles of Andrieux, the lyric verse of Rouget de Lisle were 
pressed into the service of the Revolution. In other respects 
the literary movement lagged far behind political changes. 
The style, vocabulary, forms of the classic school were pre- 
served. No republic of letters was founded on the ruins 
of the ancient monarchy; the aristocracy of art was not 
dragged a la lanterne or the Versailles of language invaded 
by the vocabulary of the Halles; the Nine Muses were not 
forced to don the bonnet rouge or dance the ‘(a ira.’ The 
Convention and the Consulate affected the republican air, and 
with it the classic tone of Greek and Roman heroes. Under 
the Empire the classic school retained its supremacy. Its 
literary forms were cherished as distinctive of the French 
nationality: foreign models were banished from the country. 
‘Votre dernier ouvrage,’ said the Minister of Police to 
Madame de Staél, ‘n’est pas francais.’ Napoleon himself 
sg to rival the glory of Louis XIV.; he would have 

en 

‘ Heureux si les muses divines 
Sous lui reprenaient leur essor, 
Si des Boileaux et des Racines 
A sa cour habitaient encor.’ 
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But when mental freedom was proscribed and literary ex- 
periment discouraged poets could not be raised by conscrip- 
tion. Only the exact sciences flourished. No works of 
importance were produced except by exiles like Madame de 
Staél or Chateaubriand. Critics took their stand super 
antiquas vias; dramatists followed in the steps of the 
classic masters. But the enforced calm was treacherous. 
The great upheaval of thought which the Revolution had 
produced was hardly felt till the exuberance of destructive 
fanaticism had subsided and the iron despotism of the 
Empire fallen. Then—in politics, religion, literature—all 
was found to be indecision, contention, and oscillation. The 
ancient landmarks had been removed, and every principle 
that had cemented society overthrown; there was no over- 
ruling bar of public opinion, no commanding voice heard 
above the hubbub of conflicting judgements. At the same 
time men thought earnestly and felt intensely. If no one 
creed predominated, the rapidity with which the old worship 
was revived is significant of the strength of the religious 
sentiment. The new spirit was alien to the traditions of 
classic art; it revolted against the expression of Christian 
ideas in the language of pagan mythology. Enthusiasm 
was substituted for dialectics; to proclaim the ideal became 
the only philosophy. To use the technical language of 
criticism the Hebrew spirit overpowered the Greek. Foreign 
literature, and especially the writings of Goethe, Kant, 
Schiller, Byron, and Scott, against which the Empire had 
jealously guarded the frontiers of France, contributed power- 
fully in the same direction. In France itself a new gene- 
ration of writers—Madame de Staél, Chateaubriand, Lamar- 
tine, De la Vigne, Guizot, Cousin, Villemain—prepared the 
way in different fields for the political, moral, and intellectual 
reaction against the revolutionary politics, religious scep- 
ticism, utilitarian ethics, materialist philosophy, and classic 
forms of the eighteenth century. 

Vague visions floated in cloudy reverie before the minds 
of speculative dreamers; strange views of morals, daring 
novelties of religion, wild political theories, startling social 
panaceas struggled for expression behind the bars of the 
classic grille. For the first five-and-twenty years of the 
nineteenth century this seething mass of new ideas was 
confined within the ancient barriers. The classic school 
maintained the limits of its vocabulary, the academic con- 
ventionalities of its style, its decorous periphrases of lan- 
guage; it still imposed on the drama its Aristotelian fetters, 
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upheld its literary precepts, preserved the monotonous polish 
of its versification. In the struggle that inevitably ensued 
between the classic and romantic schools the theatre was 
regarded as the key of the position. The parti grisdtre and 
the parti flamboyant contended for its possession with a 
bitterness which in England is only aroused by political 
contests. But the principles on which liberty was demanded 
applied equally to every form of literature or art. When 
once the romantic movement had swept away the ancient 
barriers, the smooth canal-like waters of classic literature 
were forced back by a swirling torrent of action, narrative, 
passion, incident. In the collision of the tides everything 
rose to the surface; the waters heaved, swelled, and eddied. 
French poetry, drama, and romance were remodelled ; vigour 
succeeded eloquence ; reality displaced artificiality ; anima- 
tion expelled listlessness; action superseded narrative ; the 
brevity of passion was substituted for declamatory harangues. 
Novelists and dramatists mustered by scores, and their pre-. 
ductions were to be counted by hundreds. In the feudal 
world men were less conventional, and life seemed grander 
both in vice and virtue; medieval history was ransacked 
for new materials ; the habits, dress, and architecture of the 
Middle Ages were studied with antiquarian zeal, and repro- 
duced with pre-Raphaelite fidelity. A host of historians, 
among whom are pre-eminent Guizot, Michelet, Thierry, 
Mignet, Thiers, were inspired to write by times palpitating 
with the deepest interest and thronged with astonishing 
events. Poetry, ‘dont les chants des troubadours ont été 
‘Porigine, celle qui est née de la chevalerie et du Chris- 
‘ tianisme,’ returned for its inspiration to the feelings which 
Madame de Staél considered the cradle of its birth; lyric 
and descriptive verse sprang into new life as they touched 
again their mother earth in religion and nature. Human 
speech shook off the classic fetters and, emancipated from 
the arbitrary rules by which it was long cramped and 
enfeebled, luxuriated in its new-found liberty. 

But the romantic movement soon ceased, both in form and 
substance, to be a reform, and became, like its political pro- 
totype, a revolution. Its legitimate and salutary triumphs 
were stained with license and outrage. It had its 1793 as 
well as its 1789. Literature bore evident traces of a dis- 
organised society and a chaotic public opinion. It was 
aimless, contradictory, inconsistent; artistic perfection was 
despised ; everything was produced with the coarse rapidity 
of theatrical scene-painting. In the intellectual creations 
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of the day dignity and elegance, unity of intention, regu- 
larity of structure, harmony of component parts, were dis- 
regarded. In the last quarter of a century facts had beg- 
gared fiction; fancy was outpaced by history; the real 
drama of life proved more sensational than the representa- 
tions of the stage, its changes more unexpected, its cata- 
strophes more impenetrable. Fascinated by the terrible 
truths of the Reign of Terror, or dazzled by the Imperial 
conquests, novelists and dramatists addressed themselves to 
stimulate the jaded appetites of their audience; each strove 
to eclipse his rival in the novelty of his delineations or the 
horror of his incidents. 

In Victor Hugo the Romantic movement was impersonated. 
He was at once its leader and its child. To the license 
which followed the acquisition of liberty, the chaos of 
literary taste which accompanied the overthrow of the old 
standards, and the factious vehemence of the literary contest 
in which the Romantic school was engaged may be traced 
many of his most characteristic defects. Led away by the 
excitement of conflict, he formulated inartistic theories as 
protests against the colourless tyranny of the parti grisdtre ; 
the excess of reaction drove him to shun as vices the virtues 
of the classics, to practise as virtues all that they condemned. 
But if he represents the defects of the romantic movement 
he also embodies its excellences. The services which he 
rendered to French poetry are of incalculable value. He 
proved the capacity of the language for metrical effect; he 
gave variety and complexity to its monotonous versification ; 
he endowed its vocabulary with a profusion of new rich 
rhymes; he abandoned the use of the meaningless chevilles ; 
he practised that enjambement which French prosody pro- 
scribed. Not only the form but the substance of French 
literature was invigorated by his influence. He did not 
merely toy with cold conceits or trifle with the external 
garb of verse; his attitude was not that of a pessimist or 
cynical sceptic. He was an observant lover of nature, a 
generous dreamer of passionate dreams, an ardent believer 
in the mission of his art, earnest in his efforts to reach the 
heart of modern society, full of the poetry of life, confident 
in the possibility of reforming civilisation, trustful in human 
perfectibility and human destiny. 

The influence of Hugo’s early boyhood was hardly less 
powerful in forming his literary character. ‘C’est mon 
‘ enfance,’ he says himself, ‘ qui a fait mon esprit ce qu’il 
‘est.’ His father was a native of Lorraine, a soldier of the 
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Republic and the Empire ; his mother a Bretonne, an ardent 
Royalist, who, like Madame de la Rochejacquelein, had been 
a ‘brigande.’ Victor, their third son, was born in February 
1802 at Besangon, a sickly child, ‘deux fois enfant de sa 
‘meére obstinée.’ Before he was five years old he had 
travelled from Besangon to Marseilles, from Bastia to Porto 
Ferrajo, from Elba to Paris. In 1807 he crossed the Alps 
and the Apennines, traversed Rome and Naples, to join his 
father at Avellino. When Colonel Hugo followed the for- 
tunes of Joseph Bonaparte to Madrid, his wife and children 
returned to Paris. There Victor und his two brothers lived 
with their mother in a house which before the Revolution 
was a convent of the Feuillantines. The garden— 


‘, . .. grand, profond, mystérieux, 


Fermé par de hauts murs aux regards curieux ’"— 


is the scene of the ‘ Idylle de la Rue Plumet;’ it appears in 
the ‘Dernier Jour d’un Condamné;’ into it in 1871 fell a 
Prussian shell. There, as Hugo says of himself, ‘ je vivais, 
‘j’y rédais comme un enfant, j’y errais comme un homme, 
‘ j’y regardais le vol des papillons et des abeilles, j’y cueillais 
‘des boutons d’or et des liserons, et je n’y voyais personne 
‘que ma mére, mes deux fréres et le bon vieux prétre, son 
‘ livre sous le bras ’—Larriviére, an ex-priest of the Oratory, 
from whom he received a desultory education. It was at the 
Feuillantinesthat Madame Hugo concealed General de Lahorie 
from the vengeance of Napoleon, and that Colonel Louis 
Hugo told his nephew the story of ‘le cimetiére d’Eylau.’ 
In 1811 Madame Hugo, accompanied by her three children, 
joined her husband at Madrid. At Bayonne they met the 
escort which was necessary to protect travellers through the 
hostile country. Madame Hugo headed a procession of a 
hundred carriages in an enormous chariot, drawn by twelve 
mules and guarded by Dutch grenadiers. On their way to 
Madrid they passed by Irun, Ernani, Salinas, Torquemada, 
Fontarabia, Bivar, Burgos, Valladolid, Segovia, places which 
will awaken many associations for readers of Hugo’s plays 
and poems. Burgos impressed him deeply ; the Punchinello, 
that told the time to the saints sleeping within the cathe- 
dral, first helped him to realise the admixture of tragedy 
with comedy, the fusion of caricature and solemnity, which 
became one of his literary canons. At Madrid General 
Hugo’s quarters were the Masserano palace. Its huge 
gallery, hung with ancestral pictures, supplied the accesso- 
ries to the portrait scene in ‘ Hernani.’ Victor and his brother 
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were placed by their mother as pensionnaires in the Coilége 
des Nobles. Many of its inmates reappear in his subsequent 
works. ‘ Corcova,’ the humpbacked servant, is the prototype 
of Habibrah, Triboulet and Quasimodo. Belverana, a pupil 
whom Victor disliked, is the Gubetta of ‘ Lucréce Borgia ;’ 
Elesperu, a hulking idiotic boy, is one of Cromwell’s fools ; 
Ramon de Benavento was a friend both of his boyhood and 
of later life ; to him is written the ode ‘ Hélas! j’ai compris 
‘ton sourire.’ In 1812 Madame Hugo with her two younger 
children returned to Paris. Victor was changed. 
‘ Mes souvenirs germaient dans mon Ame échauffée, 

J’allais chantant des vers d’une voix ¢étouffée ; 

Et ma mére, en secret observant tous mes pas, 

Pleurait et souriait, disant: ‘“ C’est une fée 

“ Qui lui parle et qu’on ne voit pas.” ’ 


The recollection of Spain, the chosen land of romance, where 
the present is forgotten in the past, was never effaced from 
his memory. Spain was ever after his peculiar province; in 
it his artistic poetic nature found both real and ideal food. 
The impression never left him of the sharp contrasts of 
brilliant fantastic colouring unmodified by neutral shades 
or cooler tints; the southern glitter and almost oppressive 
warmth of tone; the rich architectural relics in which the 
genius of the East and West had embalmed a glorious past; 
the civilisation so backward, peculiar, and unconventional ; 
the character of the people, in which the pride of the Roman 
seemed to blend with the gloom of the Goth and the fire of 
the Arab, and ordinary feelings to exceed in stature the most 
powerful passions of colder nations; the grave, sonorous 
language, which from its dignity was fitted, as Charles V. 
said of it, to be the vehicle of human prayer to God, and by 
its accent falls naturally into rude blank verse; the Ossianic 
magniloquence, the Cambyses vein, and conventional hyper- 
bole of the national speech. Above all the ballads of the 
country, which recounted the fabulous adventures of an 
Amadis de Gaule, or the more authentic exploits of national 
champions like the Cid, exercised over him an influence as 
lasting as it was strong. The brief energy of these martial 
songs, not diluted by verbiage or unmanned by sentiment- 
ality, but told with the artlessness of actors in the scenes 
they described, was yet tinged with that solemnity of tone 
which befits men who stake their lives on the issue of a 
holy crusade. The Spanish ‘romanceros’ determined the 
course of Hugo’s literary career. It is not without reason 
that he has been called ‘un Espagnol francisé.’ 
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The subsequent events in Hugo’s life need not be detailed. 
While his father defended Thionville against the allies, his 
mother in her green shoes trampled the Imperial colour in 
the mud. From the garden of the Feuillantines and indis- 
criminate reading in Royol’s lending library Victor passed 
to the Pension Cordier and the Collége Louis le Grand. 
During these years he tried his paces in every sort of literary 
composition. Odes, satires, epistles, elegies, idyls, tales, a 
tragedy in verse, and a melodrama in prose were among ‘les 
‘ bétises que je faisais avant ma naissance.’ All these early 
productions were imitative ; there is no effort to stray from 
the beaten path ; ‘ Artaméne’ adheres strictly to the classic 
rules. In 1817 he was mentioned for the prize poem offered 
by the Academy ; in 1818 he wrote ‘Bug Jargal,’ and won 
prizes at the floral games of Toulouse ; in 1819 he composed 
an ode on the death of the Duc de Berry, which Louis XVITI. 
was fond of quoting. In 1821 his mother died ; he had been 
separated by family agreement from Adéle Foucher, who 
afterwards became ‘le témoin de sa vie.’ 


‘ Déja tout est sombre et fatal dans ma vie ; 
J’ai dai t’aimer, je dois te fuir!’ 


For a whole year he lived, like Marius in ‘ Les Misérables,’ 
on 750 francs; but the struggle was short. In 1822 the 
‘Odes et Poésies diverses’ were published ; on the money 
and the pension which he received for the volume he 
married Adéle Foucher. He was now the adopted poet of 
the Royalist party. The following year he published ‘ Han 
d’Islande.’ In 1826 his literary position was assured by the 
publication of the ‘ Odes et Ballades.’ 

The most interesting feature of his subsequent life is his 
passage from royalism first to constitutionalism and ulti- 
mately to republicanism. From one point of view his 
espousal of the romantic cause seemed to unite him more 
closely to the Royalists, since the classic school was identi- 
fied with the eighteenth century. Yet the first symptoms of 
his ultimate severance from his political friends are the 
views on literature which he promulgated in 1824. As yet 
he contemplates only a reform; in conciliatory language he 
disclaims the classic and romantic watchwords; he points 
out the changes in contemporary thought which recent 
political events had worked, insists on the necessity of 
literature representing the progress of its own epoch, protests 
against the cramping effects of blind adherence to tradition. 
The dismissal of Chateaubriand and the influence of his 
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father, the ‘ vieux soldat’ whom he visited at Blois in 1826, 
contributed to extinguish his Royalist ardour. Popular 
feeling was rising against the Restoration Government ; and 
Hugo, whose mind resembled an A®olian harp on which the 
breath of public opinion made its music, was sensitive to the 
change. Yet in 1826 as a supporter of the Monarchy he 
was decorated with the Legion of Honour aud invited to the 
consecration of Charles X. at Rheims. 

Hugo now assumed the lead in that literary movement 
which Vitet and De Vigny had heralded. As the Pleiade 
gathered round Ronsard, so Hugo in the Rue de Vaugirard 
became the centre of the Cénacle. To it belonged the two 
Deschamps, Nodier, De Vigny, Sainte-Beuve, Boulanger, 
Deveria, David, and others. Sainte-Beuve was the Du Bellay 
of the movement. In his ‘ Tableau Historique et Critique 
‘ de la Poésie Francaise au Seiziéme Siecle’ he endeavoured to 
find in Marot, Regnier, and Ronsard the ancestors of the 
Romantic school. Hugo had already, in the preface to the 
‘ Odes et Ballades,’ planted the flag of the romanticists ; but it 
was in the preface to ‘ Cromwell’ that he issued that manifesto 
of their principles which seemed to Gautier, then studying 
in the studio of Rioult, ‘comme les tables de la loi sur le 
‘ Sinai.’ In that famous preface he championed the cause of 
freedom against the despotism of systems and the dogmatism 
of rules. From literary to political and social liberalism 
was but a short step, and it was quickly made. His boyish 
faith in the Divine right of kings was shattered; his belief 
in Chateaubriand’s ideal of happiness was overthrown; as 
his horizon enlarged he saw that in his youth he had ‘ trop 
* peu vu la France et trop vu la Vendée.’ The suppression 
of ‘Marion de Lorme’ still further alienated him from the 
Royalists. His sympathy with the Greek war of independence 
was almost Byronic in its fierceness: the same tenderhearted- 
ness which afterwards led him to oppose capital punishment, 
or champion the cause of the Italians or the Poles, made him 
feel with the masses. In this state of mind he welcomed 
the constitutional monarchy of 1830, but he accepted it 
only as a transition stage. The time was not ripe for a 
republic. ‘Ne cueillons pas en mai,’ he says, ‘le fruit qui 
“ne sera mur qu’en aott.? He mourns the fall of the House 
of Bourbon— 


‘cette race morte 
Que rapporte l’exil, et que l’exil emporte.’ 
He classes Deutz, the betrayer of the Duchesse de Berry, in 
the ‘groupe au louche regard’ with Louvel, Leclerc, and 
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Judas; unwilling ‘qu’on mette mon roi dans une biére nue,’ 
he laments in a funeral ode the death of Charles X. 

But the Government of Louis Philippe was neither a 
tradition of the past nor a promise of the future. The im- 
minence of a new struggle is reflected in the mind of Hugo. 
Personal motives contributed to the change. The suppres- 
sion of ‘Le Roi s’umuse’ in 1832 made him ask himself, 
‘Dans quel pachalik vivons-nous?’ His mind began to turn 
from constitutional liberalism to republicanism, for his 
natural tendency led inevitably to democracy. In ‘ Marion 
‘de Lorme’ he showed that human nature has an innate 
beauty of its own, however despicable the type. It was not 
long before he maintained the thesis that beauty belongs 
only to the lower types and the lower scales of humanity. 
Together with young France after the Restoration he wor- 
shipped the Royalist and Catholic ideal; in 1830 he aban- 
doned it for a remoter dream of political and social happiness, 
to which the existing Government was but a stepping-stone. 
Hugo still proclaims, even in a twilight age of transition, his 
confidence in the future; he pursues philosophy and studies 
life that he may better the condition of society. He is full 
of pity for the suffering and oppressed; he despises the man 
who is absorbed in contemplation. 

‘Dans ce siécle d’aventure 
Honte au penseur qui se mutile 
Et s’en va, chanteur inutile, 
Par Ja porte de la cité !’ 


The air was filled with wild visions of social reform and 
supreme happiness; the new idealism came into rude collision 
with practical questions. Once more with young France he 
asked, What if these ideals are within reach, if the time to 
actiscome? He aspired to an active career. Again personal 
motives influenced his conduct. He was no longer the 
literary hero of Paris; in the field of politics he might 
recover the audience which had left him for Ponsard and 
Sue. He had not the necessary property qualifications for a 
deputy, but as a member of the Academy he might become 
a peer. In 1841 he was elected to the Academy, and four 
years later was made a peer of France. 

In 1848 the storm broke; the people, profoundly dissatisfied 
with their condition, excited by the wild schemes of Fourier 
and Saint-Simon and the dangerous teaching of Proudhon, 
Louis Blanc, and Blanqui, maddened by the weariness of 
delay, broke out in revolution. At first Hugo belonged to 
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the moderate party; he could not accept the socialist pro- 
gramme. But, as his suspicions of th President increased, 
he inclined more towards the extreme left and his democratic 
principles became more pronounced. The coup d’état and 
his own exile embittered his feelings till he regarded society 
as the author of every human ill, the league of the strong 
against the weak, a system of oppression which hides tyranny 
under the specious name of law. Unlike many of his party 
he never made peace with the Empire; nor did he, with 
George Sand, seek comfort in quiet idyls of rural life. He 
continued, both in prose and in verse, to preach his proscribed 
and discredited principles. His hour of triumph came when, on 
the 5th of September, 1870, he returned to Paris by the last 
train before the Prussian investment of the city was completed. 

The unique position which Hugo held in his own country 
explains, though it does not palliate, the extraordinary vanity 
which destroys his claim to true moral or intellectual great- 
ness. ‘Son plus grand tort,’ said Sainte-Beuve, ‘est dans 
* Yorgueil immense et ’égoisme infini d’une existence qui ne 
* connait qu’elle; tout le mal vient de la.’ Englishmen are 
disgusted at his constant assertions of the grandeur of his 
aims or the prominence which he gives to everything that 
touches himself; they cannot pardon the inordinate egotism 
of such phrases as ‘ I] est temps que je désemplisse le monde,’ 
or the self-esteem of his apostrophe to himself in the ‘ Ode a 
‘ Olympio ’"— 

‘Toi dont le front sublime accoutumait 4 l’ombre 
Les fronts inférieurs.’ 


Still more intolerable is the self-worship which prompts him 
to threaten God Himself with his vengeance. But it must 
be remembered that, while yet a boy, he was hailed by 
Chateaubriand as ‘l’enfant sublime;’ that before he was 
twenty-five he was saluted by the literary men of his day as 
‘notre roi Victor;’ that for years he was accustomed to be 
spoken of as ‘the Master ;’ that for more than half a century 
he lived in an atmosphere of incense among theatrical 
surroundings, which inflated his natural vanity and swelled 
the mystic grandiloquence of his apocalyptic utterances. In 
the first portion of his political career he had passed from 
the religious conservatism of the Bourbons through the 
constitutional liberalism of the Orleanists to republicanism. 
He, as well as his fellow countrymen, forgot how much 
personal motives had in each case accelerated the change. 
After the coup d’état he parted from the bulk of the nation 
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to make common cause with democracy. His previsions of 
Napoleon proved more keen than the common sense of the 
nation: the vituperative violence of ‘ Les Chitiments’ was 
justified by events. The halo of exile had long lingered 
round his name; his new character of prophet added to its 
lustre. When he returned to Paris in 1870 he was hailed 
as the incarnation of those democratic principles of which 
he had been the chief confessor. To himself and to the 
nation his life seemed to bear a symbolic import. The 
Tyrteus of the war, he set to music every passion which 
swelled or tortured the heart of France. In glorification of 
Hugo his countrymen gratified their instinct for display. 
Many reverenced him as a national monument, the represen- 
tative of the literary glory of France; advanced theorists 
worshipped him as the apostle of humanity who had be- 
queathed to the world a Gospel of progress which would lead 
to the triumph of revolutionary principles ; the Parisians ido- 
lised him partly because his pride in their city was boundless, 
partly because his melodious but incoherent rhapsodies on 
fraternity appealed to the sentiment which the cynical work- 
man enshrines in the place of religion. Not only was he 
canonised in his lifetime, but after his death writers and 
orators from M. Floquet to M. Renan vied in his deification. 
His obsequies rather resembled an apotheosis than a funeral. 
But, in our opinion, the honours were paid more to the man 
than the writer ; his personality, not his literary merit, gave 
him his extraordinary influence over his contemporaries. His 
faults are so enormous and so conspicuous that, when the 
present generation has passed away, the number of his blind 
worshippers will become, we venture to think, comparatively 
small. 

Hugo was an indefatigable and versatile writer. The 
stupendous quantity of work which he produced during his 
long literary career is hardly less embarrassing in variety 
than in amount. A tyro in politics, his theories on govern- 
ment or society are too unpractical to be taken seriously ; 
his democratic opinions flew to his head; his republican 
illusions were embraced more fervently as his disenchantment 
became more complete; his vague socialism and credulous 
humaniturianism were the outcome of tender-heartedness 
rather than of the intellect. As a critic or an historian his 
authority will be accepted by few. If, as one of his warmest 
eulogists has stated, his God was the abyss of the Gnostics, 
whom he silently but tremblingly adored, his theology scarcely 
repays close attention. But there still remains a voluminous 
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mass which it would be impossible in the limits of an article 
to criticise in detail. 

It is on his plays, his novels, and his poems that Hugo’s 
fame must finally depend, and it is under these three heads 
that we propose to offer a few remarks on the character of 
his genius. 

The Old French drama sprang from an obsolete state of 
society, to which the tragi-comedy of the nineteenth century 
was wholly inappropriate. Even its masterpieces reflected 
the refinement, the listlessness, the gallantry of a court ; it 
could not become an impressive instrument to instruct or 
arouse the national mind. In the hands of the pseudo- 
classics Corneille’s marble became a plaster cast. System 
had starved invention; dramatists copied copies or repro- 
duced types which Greece or Rome had created. Elegant, 
lifeless, cold, the classic drama was without animation or 
action; in frigid commonplaces it analysed instead of de- 
picting passion. Academic fastidiousness required an ex- 
treme politeness of language, which could only be maintained 
by elaborate periphrases ; words were proscribed which were 
inconsistent with conventional propriety. The question in 
‘Hernani’ of Don Carlos, ‘ Quelle heure est-il?’ and the 
answer of Don Ricardo, ‘ Minuit,’ were greeted with shouts 
of derisive laughter. Dramatic diction was stiff, formal, 
pompous, a written language different from the speech of 
ordinary life. No infringement of the unities was tolerated, 
no latitude of action, no intermixture of comedy. Stage 
personages had their characteristics as clearly defined as the 
pieces on a chess-board ; if they admitted of some combina- 
tion and transformation among themselves, their movements 
were fixed by invariable rules. The classic drama made no 
attempt to paint men as they are, but raised them toa 
tragic dignity. Harmony with antiquity was preserved by 
glaring anachronisms, which abandoned all the advantages 
of local colouring. Hugo truly said of the cramped, en- 
feebled, timorous drama, ‘ La cage des unités ne renferme 
* qu’un squelette.’ 

The new school took a wider grasp of time and presented 
a broader picture of life. It embraced human nature, not 
merely the higher classes of society ; it filled its space with 
carefully studied individuals ; it consulted historical pro- 
priety, the accessories of local colour,.and appropriate cos- 
tumes. While the classic school shuddered at the sight 
of a chronicle the romantics ransacked medieval records. 
They substituted action for narrative, passion for declama- 
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tion; they employed a language easy, unfettered, familiar ; 
to impart probability to the plot and smooth abruptnesses 
they associated subordinate action with the principal events. 
Not content with imitation, they invented and created. 
They studied individual characters and local colour, not 
general truth or universal types. They mingled comedy and 
tragedy, the horrible with the ludicrous. In the name of 
nature they protested against the slavery of the stage. 
While the classics adhered to the elegant regularity of 
Racine the romanticists imitated the livelier independence 
of Shakespeare. The former school—by the assertion of a 
Papal infallibility in its models, the defence of antiquated 
errors, the perpetration of needless formalities—brought its 
system into contempt; the latter, professing its scorn for 
authority, sacrificed the decencies of their predecessors and 
ran into extravagant license. 

Victor Hugo headed the émeute against the ancien régime 
of the stage. The preface to ‘Cromwell’ protests against 
classic restraint, pleads in favour of liberty. The mission 
of the dramatist he considers to be the representation of 
nature. Natural truth could not, he insisted, be attained 
without the introduction of the grotesque element, which 
classic tragedy proscribed. Without it there existed only 
types of beauty or deformity, abstractions of vice or virtue. 
The rigorous separation of tragic and comic elements neces- 
sarily entailed the sacrifice of reality. As the characteristics 
of the modern drama he demands the union of the sublime 
and ridiculous as they are mingled in real life; the pre- 
servation of local colouring, not by a few bright patches, 
but by the general atmosphere ; a verse, not fettered in its 
movements, or prudish in its expressions, but Protean in the 
forms it can assume, passing naturally from grave to gay; 
a prosody in which the monotony of the alexandrine is 
interrupted by a varied cesura, and the couplets broken by 
the interlacing of the lines; the use of strong rich rhymes, 
made by words which contribute to the sense, and not con- 
sisting in a feeble repetition of similar sounds produced by 
otiose adjectives ; finally, « language not fixed, but ready to 
accept new words, for from the day when, at the bidding of 
‘nos Josués littéraires,’ language stands still, it commences 
to decay. Of these principles ‘ Cromwell’ is an exaggerated 
illustration ; but the theory surpasses the execution. It was 
commenced for Talma, who complained, ‘I wish to act Shake- 
“ speare and they give me Ducis.’ The great tragedian died 
before its completion, and Hugo abandoned the idea of its 
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presentation on the stage. It is a hybrid composition, three 
times the length of an ordinary play, neither historical 
drama nor historical novel, but dramatised history. 

Hugo’s acted plays are, in the order of their representa- 
tion, ‘Hernani,’ ‘Marion de Lorme,’ ‘Le Roi s’amuse,” 
* Lucréce Borgia,’ ‘ Marie Tudor,’ ‘ Angelo,’ ‘ Les Burgraves.’ 
In his later life he published ‘ Gallus,’ a piece of exquisite 
workmanship, which forms the dramatic portion of ‘ Les 
‘ Quatre Vents de l’Esprit,’ and ‘Torquemada,’ a powerful 
play which holds its own with those of the second rank. 

The preface to ‘Cromwell’ became the manifesto of the 
Romantic school. It was in vain that the Academy and the 
veterans of literature denounced the younger generation as 
Vandals. Not only were Scott and Byron extensively read, 
but new beauties were discovered in Shakespeare when, as 
Eugéne Delacroix wrote to Hugo, ‘ Hamlet léve sa téte 
‘ hideuse’ on the Parisian stage. Hitherto Shakespeare was 
unknown except in the travesties of Ducis; now, acted in 
their unadulterated form by an English company, an extra- 
ordinary excitement was aroused by the tragedies of the 
‘sauvage ivre.’ The death of Talma and the retirement of 
Duchesnois deprived the classic stage of its great tragedians. 
In the place of the heroic appeared the historical drama. 
Dumas led the way with ‘Henri III.’ Hugo followed in 
June 1829 with ‘ Marion de Lorme,’ which was originally 
entitled ‘Un Duel sous Richelieu.’ But the Government 
prohibited its representation on the ground that it tended to 
degrade the monarchy. 

‘Marion de Lorme’ was ultimately played in August 
1831. Between its prohibition and representation ‘ Her- 
‘nani’ was produced at the Théitre Francais in February 
1830. The story of its struggle and its triumph, of Made- 
moiselle Mars and ‘ mon lion,’ of Hugo’s distrust of the hired 
‘ claque,’ of the red cards inscribed with the word ‘ Hierro,’ 
has been often told. Théophile Gautier, with his hair worn 
long in the style of Albert Diirer, his pearl-grey trousers 
decorated with a broad velvet stripe, and his scarlet waist- 
coat, led the bearded barbarians who assembled, burning to 
combat ‘ ’hydre du perruquinisme.’ No better type in real 
life could be presented of the jostling, picturesque, gro- 
tesquely-dressed throng of medieval figures before whom 
fled ‘the pale swarm of Electras and Iphigenias’ and the 
Daniel Jovards of the classic school, ‘ voltairiens, prétro- 
‘ phobes, esprits forts.” But the combat was not concluded 
on the first night. Before the play was withdrawn every 
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line was hissed. ‘The two best hated men in France,’ said a 
newspaper editor to Hugo, ‘are M. de Polignac and your- 
* self.’ 

Iu ‘ Hernani’ Hugo breathes his native air of Spain. 
The language and versification are nervous, pliant, poetical ; 
the expression terse and vigorous; the local colouring, 
which is spread over the actors and the still life of the play, 
is harmonious; the interest of the conclusion, though the 
situation is exaggerated, is undoubtedly striking. But the 
dramatist has- thrown all his strength into the situation ; 
the characters are forced and unnatural. The Charles V. of 
history is not the Charles V. of ‘ Hernani.’ Grave, cold, and 
sombre though he ultimately became, he may have been at 
nineteen the reckless adventurer of the first three acts. 
But there are no gradations in the steps by which ‘a la 
‘place du coeur il n’y a qu’un écusson.? No adequate 
motive is even suggested for the abrupt transformation of 
the romantic lover into the cautious politician. From the 
first Charles has felt the spur of ambition and luxuriated in 
visions of empire. No new motive supervenes to explain his 
resignation of Dona Sol to his rival. The transformation is 
one of those sudden wrenches in which sensational writers 
delight. With similar inconsistency Charles abandons his 
vindictive feeling towards Hernani; but the change might 
have been prefaced by some incident more calculated to 
awaken generosity than the discovery of a dagger in the 
hand of his would-be assassin. Even the fine speech over 
the tomb of Charlemagne is marred by the intrusion of an 
entirely modern sentiment respecting the sovereignty of the 
people. One fault of Hugo’s later plays is spared the 
reader. Charles V. triumphs over the outlaw Hernani; 
the dramatist is not yet so far the victim of his political 
dreams as to use the opportunity of blackening the highest 
classes in the social hierarchy. Nor are the characters of 
Hernani and Ruy Gomez less contradictory. The long- 
hoarded desire of vengeance drops from Hernani like a 
worn-out mantle at the theatrical clemency of the king; 
with equal abruptness the lively, talkative, generous Gomez 
passes into a sullen, cold blooded fiend. 

‘Marion de Lorme’ was produced more than twelve 
months after the Revolution of 1830. The circumstances 
under which its representation had been delayed were well 
known and were sufficient to ensure its success. It is 
greatly to Hugo’s credit that he postponed its production 
for a year rather than win a cheap triumph over the exiled 
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King. In spite of the weakness of the characters, the play 
is extremely effective, full of striking situations, and, in our 
opinion, stands next to ‘ Ruy Blas’ among Hugo’s dramatic 
compositions. 

The title of ‘Le Rois’amuse’ excited the liveliest curiosity. 
At the end of 1832 the popularity of the Citizen King was 
waning. Was Hugo returning to his Royalist and Vendean 
illusions with a satire on Louis Philippe? After one repre- 
sentation the piece was prohibited. Half a century elapsed 
before the play was again acted in Paris. No more effec- 
tive scene of the horrible kind has ever been conceived than 
that where the maddened jester discovers his victim to be 
his wronged daughter, Bertha. There are other forcible 
and striking passages. Highly pathetic is the transition in 
Triboulet’s appeal from fierce indignation to the pleadings 
of entreaty. But the pathos is marred by the inhuman 
character of the jester. The dramatic power is squandered 
on an unprofitable subject; the whole tone of the play is 
needlessly horrible, and the hoarse, despairing shriek of the 
climax is beyond endurance. 

* Lucréce Borgia’ was acted with the most brilliant success 
at the Porte Saint-Martin in February 1833. The Lucréce 
of Hugo is a human tigress in whom are concentrated all 
the vices of Alexander VI. and Cesar Borgia, a monster of 
depravity whose only natural feeling is maternal love. 
The subject is revolting, its details gratuitously improbable, 
the character of Lucréce unnecessarily repulsive. Yet it is 
impossible not to recognise the dramatic power with which 
Lucréce is prevented from divulging to Gennaro the secret 
of his birth; every step she takes makes it more difficult ; 
every move in the play draws the dramatic knot more closely 
round her. ‘ Marie Tudor’ was also acted at the Porte 
Saint-Martin in November 1833. It deservedly failed. The 
plot transforms Mary Tudor into a Messalina, outrages 
historical truth, and only secures coherence by the most. 
improbable devices. ‘Angelo’ succeeded better at the 
Théatre Francais, with Madame Dorval as Catarina and 
Mademoiselle Mars as Tisbe. These three plays are all in 
prose. 

At the suggestion of the Due d’Orléans the Romantic 
schoo] obtained a theatre. ‘ Avec le Théitre Francais voué 
‘ aux morts,’ said the Duke, ‘ et la Porte Saint-Martin vouée 
“aux bétes, l’art moderne est sur le pavé.’ The Théitre 
Ventadour was turned into the Théditre de la Renaissance, 
and there ‘ Ruy Bias’ was played in 1838. ‘ Ruy Blas’ is 
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the most skilfully constructed, the most originally conceived, 
and the most truly dramatic of Hugo’s plays. In Europe 
during the seventeenth century, and especially in Spain, there 
is nothing impossible in the love of the valet for the Queen. 
Our pity is genuinely aroused for Marie de Neubourg, 
immured in the cloister of a court. Her love of the tragic 
Figaro is not unnatural, and it is bestowed on no unworthy 
object. But the striking feature of the play is the skill 
with which comedy relieves the intensity of the tragedy. 
Don César de Bazan is the only dramatic character that 
Hugo can be said to have created. By the side of the cold- 
blooded demon, Don Salluste, this king of Bohemian beggars 
is placed in effective contrast. The ragged Mercutio, whose 
careless gaiety interrupts the tragic gravity of the play, is a 
fresh and original being, whose creation is a legitimate 
triumph of Romantic principles. 

‘ Les Burgraves,’ the last of Hugo’s acted plays, was pro- 
duced in 1843. The times were unfavourable for its pro- 
duction. <A classic reaction had commenced against the 
excesses of the Romantic school; Ponsard’s ‘ Lucréce’ was 
the success of the day; in Rachel Corneille and Racine 
once more found an interpreter. As an acting play ‘ Les 
‘ Burgraves’ failed. Till the third part there is hardly any 
dialogue; the action is continually suspended by the lyric 
monologues in which the plot is developed. Each of the 
principal actors delivers a speech of inordinate length. So 
involved is the construction of the play that its coherence 
is only secured by a series of miraculous coincidences. In 
other respects ‘ Les Burgraves’ is a remarkable composition. 
Hugo in 1842 had published letters describing his visit to 
the Rhine. Full of the contrast there presented between 
the medizval and the modern world, he wrote ‘ Les Bur- 
‘ graves.’ Some of the descriptions have all the fire of 
ballads, and it almost seems as if Hugo’s original intention 
was to utilise his materials in this form of poetry. The 
granitic, patriarchal figure of Job, round which concentrates 
the interest of the play, is strikingly conceived; but his 
crime mars the picture. Manfred, driven by a sense of guilt 
to premature death, is more impressive than Job, who lives 
a life of remorse to the age of a hundred. 

As a play writer Hugo undoubtedly displays command of 
a wide range of abilities, but the pictorial overpowers the 
dramatic faculty. He is rather a great creator of scenes 
than a great dramatist. He cannot be called an immoral 
writer ; he is always in earnest, and urges his convictions ;. 
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his strong, coarse-flavoured writing is infinitely more 
wholesome than the sickly prurience of his successors. His 
instinctive perception of all that is stirring in human life 
enables him to create scenic effects of extraordinary power 
and to crowd his plot with incident. If his situations be 
granted they are handled with a force and a vigour which 
has been rarely rivalled. His powers of versification are 
happily displayed both in rhyme and rhythm; his sway over 
language enables him to stud his plays with epigram, as 
well as to produce eloquent passages like the speech of 
Charles V. over the tomb of Charlemagne ; his archxological 
industry supplied him with all the accessories of appropriate 
surroundings. The threads of the plots are firmly held, 
and the climax is reached through a rapid series of develop- 
ments. Qualities like these raise his compositions above 
those of the ordinary playwright. But though his plays 
are brimful of action, movement, and sensation, the por- 
traiture of character is superficial or theoretical ; the situa- 
tions, though forcible, are startling rather than impressive ; 
probability is disregarded wholesale. His plays are devoid 
of wit; they contain few touches of irony or humour, stand 
little on merits of expression, and are barren of profound 
or elevating thoughts. 

If his characters are historical, he is prone, as in the case 
of Mary Tudor or Charles V., to violate truth ; if fictitious, 
he is dominated by false theories. Mix up, he says, some 
physical or moral deformity with a pure sentiment, and the 
deformity becomes touching or lovely. Implant virtuous 
love in the breast of a Marion de Lorme, inspire a Lucréce 
Borgia with a mother’s love, make a Triboulet feel as a 
father, and nothing hideous or repulsive remains. If two 
opposite natures are skilfully blended this may be true; 
but, with that contempt for probability that is bred by 
theories, the moral deformity is thrown into a sharp, un- 
modified relief, which no shade or neutral tones are per- 
mitted to soften. No distinction is made between that 
which shocks the eye and that which outrages the mind, 
between moral and physical hideousness. Apart from this 
apparent confusion, it is not by a moral sentiment, but by an 
instinct which belongs to beasts, that he seeks to elevate 
Lucréce and Triboulet. Pity for either is impossible. On 
the other hand, Marion de Lorme is touching because the 
feeling by which Hugo strives to raise her is moral and 
not animal. If Hugo’s object is to show the redeeming 
virtues of maternal or paternal instincts, or to trace the 
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dawn of a higher character, then he altogether fails. 
Lucréce plans the death of her son’s friends, Triboulet 
plots to gratify his vengeance without a trace of those 
moral resolutions with which they should be inspired by 
their love. But Marion is elevated and refined; the value 
of her sacrifice for Didier is measured by the effort which 
it costs her to extinguish the spark of virtue. Again, these 
embodied antitheses of vice and virtue are either impossible 
or exceptional. But dramatic passion, to be true to nature, 
must be general. An audience is affected only by what is 
common to humanity. Hugo selects psychological curiosi- 
ties, gives to exceptions the importance of rules, seizes on a 
detail and makes of it a character. Such exceptional crea- 
tions may be striking; they are not moving, they remain 
inhuman. In proportion as they deviate from nature they 
become monotonous, mere mouthpieces of the poet’s senti- 
ments. The dramatist has no standard by which to measure 
the phenomenal; hence such exceptional beings are always 
exaggerated. Individuality is lost in the strength of the 
typical outline. Passion, whether it be Guanhamara’s 
thirst for vengeance, or the pride of Gomez de Silva, or the 
fanatical gallantry of Don Guritan, becomes superhuman ; 
Gomez is not pride personified, but pride idealised. 

It is this deficiency of human interest which forces Hugo 
to rely wholly on the situation. From the old tragic 
expedients of terror or pity he is excluded by the nature of 
his characters; he is driven to rely on the ‘ imbroglio,’ 
which is properly a trick of farce. And here his wealth of 
invention is often only an abuse of credit. Everything hap- 
pens that is most unexpected and most convenient to the 
exigencies of the plot, till every other feeling evaporates 
except curiosity as to the climax, Hugo twists and tortures 
events to his purpose by main force. Probability was a 
canon of the classic school which he altogether despises. 
Nothing can be more improbable than the steps by which 
the dénowement is reached in ‘Lucréce Borgia’ or ‘ Les 
‘ Burgraves.’ Prolific of invention he undoubtedly is; but 
fertility in surprises is not the sign of dramatic genius. The 
creation and delineation of characters, or the development 
of a natural coherent plot, are worth more than a series of 
coups de thédtre. Such repetitions of the wonderful are 
wearisome. His plays are always melodramatic, because 
their appeal is not to the intellect but to the senses; they 
startle without affecting the audience ; instead of stimulating 
thought they produce physical sensations ; the characters are 
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inhuman, the situations feverish ; Hugo’s true rival was not 
Shakespeare, but Van Amburgh and his lions. 

Hugo flatters the taste of his audience by stimulating 
their jaded appetites. All his plays are sombre in colouring, 
heavily charged with storm clouds. In the first scenes is 
heard the ominous mutter of the yet distant thunder; as 
the play progresses the roll approaches with lightning rapi- 
dity, trebling and quadrupling in volume as it advances ; in 
the last scene it bursts overhead with the concentrated crash 
of the climax. His imagination, which in lyric verse is 
uniformly bright, sees nothing but dramatic nightmares. 
He and his school professed to do for France the work of 
Shakespeare and of Scott. But his political prejudices de- 
termined the spirit in which he approaches his subject. 
Shakespeare had no views of society or politics to enforce 
or assail. His mental neutrality enabled him to see in the 
gloomiest scenes some gleam of humanity. Hugo’s convic- 
tion of the progressive development of humanity was best 
justified by insistence on the magnitude of medieval crime. 
He looks upon the past through the distorted medium of 
deepening prejudices; under fictitious representations of 
former days he insinuates his own social theories. Scott 
spreads over his pictures of the past a brilliant glow, passes 
lightly over misery and crime. But Hugo’s democratic 
theories forbade him to see anything in feudalism but royal 
tyranny, aristocratic oppression, and priestly treachery. 
Hence, both as an optimist and as a democrat, Hugo's dra- 
matic gallery is uniformly gloomy: it leaves an impression 
of unmingled atrocity. He regards history and historical 
characters from one side only, and that the meanest and 
most despicable. There is an entire lack of spirit-stirring 
notes. Even the gaiety is sinister. Gubetta is Satanical ; 
the bacchic song of the Burgraves is false to the medieval 
spirit and breathes the cynical tone of the nineteenth century. 
His passion for popularity leads him systematically to 
degrade the higher classes and flatter the mob. It cannot 
be an accident that he treats the severely chaste Queen of 
England as a courtesan, and elevates the vices of a Marion or 
a Tisbe into virtues; that a Queen of Spain loves a lackey 
and a Ruy Blas rebukes the proudest aristocracy of Europe; 
that courage and hcnour are found not in armour but in 
livery, not in high-born nobles but in bastard foundlings ; 
that the amusements of a king are represented as the 
anguish of his subjects ; that the medieval Church is imper- 
sonated in a ‘ Lucréce Borgia.’ 
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It was in the name of truth and nature that the romantic 
school had triumphed. But when his characters are imagi- 
nary Hugo is false to nature ; when historical, false to truth. 
He despises the logic of facts no less than the consistency of 
character ; he does not scruple to break the chain of events 
or interrupt the natural sequence of circumstances. The 
leader of the Romantic school departs further from reality 
than the classic dramatists whom he endeavoured to over- 
throw. 

French literature from 1830 onwards presents no more 
striking feature than the exuberant growth of works of 
fiction. Novelists may be counted by scores and their 
works by hundreds. The rapid increase of a reading public 
created a demand for this class of literature; the romantic 
movement indirectly produced the supply and dictated its 
form. Men of talent were diverted from the drama to the 
novel by the uncertain issue of the contest raging on the 
stage. Novels gave the freest scope for minute reproduction 
of nature in the past or in the present, offered the most 
dramatic form under which to discuss political questions, 
ventilate utopias, or assail the social hierarchy. Balzac 
and George Sand represent the two main directions in which 
romanticism diverged; the one a patient observer and exact 
painter of things as they are, whose pessimism is relieved by 
instinctive admiration for greatness in vice or virtue; the 
other a dreamer of dreams, an eloquent declaimer against 
social realities, whose novels contain a strange union of 
poetry, elevation, and wild morality. 

Hugo’s first three novels belong to that chaotic period 
before literary tendencies had taken any definite direction. 
In his fourth, ‘ Notre-Dame de Paris,’ he attempts to present, 
without any ethical purpose, such a picture of medieval 
Paris as Balzac painted of the modern city. In his later 
novels he carries to its extreme development the side of the 
romantic movement which in its earlier stages George Sand 
had represented. 

.* Han d’Islande ’ and ‘ Bug Jargal’ bear traces not only 
of early youth, but of a disordered state of literature. Both 
novels are sensational, remarkable for the spirit of the de- 
scriptive passages as well as for the force with which the 
more striking episodes are depicted. ‘ Han d’Islande’ was 
published in 1823. It is allegorical. Ethel is Adéle Foucher; 
Ordener a young man ‘non tel que je suis, mais tel que je 
‘ voudrais étre ;’ Han d’Islande the obstacle which, when he 
commenced the novel, prevented his marriage. ‘ Bug Jargal,” 
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composed for a wager in 1818, was rewritten and published 
in 1826. It purports to be an extract from a work called 
‘Contes sous la Tente,’ which, like ‘ Quinquengrogne’ and 
‘Les Fils du Bossu,’ was promised but never appeared. ‘ Le 
‘Dernier Jour d’un Condamné,’ published in 1829, is the 
waking dream of a poet who chooses to fancy himself con- 
demned to death. It is the first of that long series of attacks 
on capital punishment which at least attest Hugo’s tender- 
heartedness. All three novels promise the merits and the 
defects of his later style. They contain the same strange 
antitheses and combinations of virtues and vices, of moral 
and physical deformities, the same love of the horrible, the 
same strain upon the imagination, the same contempt for 
probability. But with these faults are combined poetic 
imagination, command of language, instinct for scenic 
effects or description, and a power of mental analysis which 
foreshadows such triumphs as the ‘ Tempéte sous un Crine ’ 
or ‘ Gauvain pensif.’ 

‘Notre-Dame de Paris,’ published in 1831, strikes a 
higher note. It was written under peculiar disadvantages, 
for Hugo’s notes and MS. were destroyed during the revo- 
lution of 1830. Pope, in later life, persuaded himself that 
his epistles were part of a complete philosophical system. 
Wordsworth compared his poetry to a Gothic cathedral 
leading up through its various portions to the Holy of Holies. 
Similarly Hugo, thirty 1 years after the publication of * Notre- 

‘Dame,’ linked it to his prose epic of Humanity as the 
first part of the trilogy which it formed with ‘Les Misé- 
‘ rables’ and ‘ Les Travailleurs de la Mer.’ In this scheme 
it represents religion, the first of the three Anankés, to use 
Hugo’s word, with which man is condemned to struggle. 
The formation of such a,scheme is foreign to all we know 
of Hugo’s mind in 1830. The novel is not absolutely in- 
consistent with such a preconceived plan, but the conscious 
purpose is not obvious. It is probable that the first portion 
of the so-called trilogy was completed before the central 
idea which was to permeate the whole was formed in the 
mind of the author. The inclusion of ‘ Notre-Dame’ in the 
subsequent plan is an afterthought aroused by the desire 
of symmetry. 

Criticised by ordinary canons, ‘ Notre-Dame’ is the finest 
of Hugo’s novels. In its extreme elaboration of detail it 
displays a wide and curious learning. But the antiquarian 
lore is well digested. The fiery breath of Hugo’s imagina- 
tion calls the dry bones of history to life. He has made the 
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past a vivid reality to himself. He has rebuilt old Paris 
with its palaces, its dungeons, its torture chamber, its forest 
of towers, pinnacles, and belfries. He has repeopled it with 
personages who are not his own contemporaries masque- 
rading in medieval attire; he has overcome that barrier 
between the mind of his own age and that which he portrays ; 
he has accomplished that feat of intellectual expatriation so 
essential to the historical novelist. The language aids the 
illusion; it is full of words swept together from medizval 
glossaries, which give local colour and lend an archaic tone. 
His representation of the populace which swarms in the 
narrow, winding thoroughfares is almost Shakespearian in 
its power. Over the whole scene broods the cathedral, a 
spectator of all the events, almost an actor in the medizval 
history. Hugo presents a powerful but a lurid picture of 
fifteenth-century Paris ; patches of light relieve the gloomy 
background, here revealing the shadows that lurk in its 
depths, there throwing into prominence the misery and 
crime that fringed the borders of its glittering society. 
But except Quasimodo the fictitious characters are types. 
The deaf, one-eyed, humpbacked bell-ringer is the one ori- 
ginal creation. He alone has a soul, which love can elevate 
and refine; this hideous Caliban, ‘ qui n’était guére qu’un a 
‘peu pres,’ is ennobled by his passion for a new Miranda 
and becomes a ‘ delicate monster.’ 

Hugo’s later novels require to be judged by a new standard 
of criticism. To this class belong ‘ Les Misérables,’ ‘ Les 
‘ Travailleurs de la Mer,’ ‘ L’Homme qui rit,’ and ‘ Quatre- 
‘ vingt-treize,’ which appeared respectively in 1862, 1866, 
1869, and 1874. His conception of a novel ‘a la fois drame 
‘et épopée, pittoresque mais poétique, réel mais idéal, vrai 
‘mais grand, qui enchissera Walter Scott dans Homére,’ 
differs widely from older models. In old romances the human 
will is everything, nature nothing; the characters are crea- 
tures of events which they themselves control rather than 
of circumstances by which they are constrained ; the actors 
are individuals isolated from all those surroundings of birth, 
education, prejudice, by which in real life they are so power- 
fully affected. Hugo endeavours to occupy a wider field, to 
be more true to reality. He insists on the smallness of the 
personal element in life, the powerlessness of the human will 
in the face of inanimate forces, such as superstition, society, 
or nature; dogmas, codes, and things; religion, prejudice, 
or the elements. He personifies these forces, gives them 
feelings, souls, and passions, throws over them something of 
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that horror with which we invest the supernatural. Man 
is not supreme, but a powerless unit in a crowd. Hugo’s 
theme is the predestined fate of human existence, the struggle 
between man and destiny; he insists upon the compulsion 
of circumstances, the tragic force that overrides the human 
will. ‘A triple fatality—dogma, law, and nature—oppresses 
‘man,’ and on each Hugo has written his commentary. In 
his so-called trilogy ‘ Notre-Dame’ displays the force of 
superstition, ‘ Les Misérables’ the pressure of conventional 
standards, ‘ Les Travailleurs’ the power of elemental nature. 
So again in ‘ L’Homme qui rit,’ he enlarges on the resist- 
less tyranny of social laws; in ‘ Quatre-vingt-treize’ the 
monster with which man vainly struggles is that Franken- 
stein of his own creation, the power which he has unloosed 
and cannot bind, the French Revolution. Thus life presents 
itself to Hugo as a struggle with a fate inexorable and 
remorseless, a power inert, unreasonable, destructive. Man 
is surrounded by bands of mysterious forces, who wage with 
him unending warfare. Love ceases to be a motive power. It 
contributes an episode to ‘ Les Misérables ;’ it plays a sub- 
ordinate part in ‘ Les Travailleurs ;’ it hardly appears at all 
in ‘ Quatre-vingt-treize.’ His novels aim at new effects, are 
woven from material which was previously disregarded. Reli- 
gion, society, nature, revolution are personified ; they throw 
their vast shadows over everything ; they become living forces, 
irresponsible principles, principal actors in the narrative. 
Hugo’s view of life is so comprehensive, his subject so com- 
plex, his treatment so panoramic, that he requires a colossal 
canvas. His conception naturally leads him not only to sub- 
ordinate the human element, but to treat his novels as a suc- 
cession of episodes which bear more or less directly upon his 
proposition, a series of illustrations often apparently dis- 
connected from the main purpose. Whether Hugo’s view of 
life is true or false in fact, there can, we think, be little 
doubt that the attempt to express it in a novel is false in 
art. His theory of novel-writing is to include in a picture 
everything which he sees; he attempts an impossibility and 
necessarily fails. Yet, in applying to his novels the con- 
ventional rules of criticism, his different standpoint should 
never be forgotten. 

‘ Les Misérables’ is a novel with a purpose. Except in the 
latter portion it bears little resemblance to ordinary romances. 
The story opens with the exquisite picture of the Bishop 
of D. The original of the portrait is said to have been 
Mgr. Miollis, Bishop of Digne, in Provence. His saintly life 
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and character are painted with Meissonier-like minuteness 
of detail, in order to prepare for the act of devotion which 
proves the turning point in the career of Jean Valjean. Jean 
Valjean has been an innocent son of toil; he is now a 
brutalised galley slave. The Bishop’s charity saves him 
from moral death, stirs his dim and frozen mind, arouses his 
conscience, makes him hate his past, and gives him hope for 
the future. At each supreme crisis in his subsequent career 
he hears the Bishop’s parting words, ‘Jean Valjean, mon 
‘ frére, vous n’appartenez plus au mal, mais au bien. C’est 
‘votre Ame que je vous achéte.’ He is reclaimed from vice 
to virtue. Yet, in spite of a life of the purest self-denial, he 
cannot right himself with the world; society watches at 
every turn to arrest his advance; his perseverance in well- 
doing only prepares for him fresh refinements of cruelty. 
The first great trial in his upward career comes with the 
opportunity to conceal for ever his former life. With sin- 
gular force and rare power of mental analysis, Hugo describes 
Jean Valjean swayed from side to side by the tempest of his 
emotions, now bending before its fury, now defying its 
fiercest blasts. As he oscillates between duty and self-pre- 
servation, his useful career, and above all the recollection of 
Fantine, a victim, like himself, of social laws, plead strongly 
against the self-sacrifice which dooms him again to the 
ignominy of the galleys. The internal tumult is effectively 
contrasted with the calm of the sleeping outer world, the 
pettiness of the trifles which intrude upon his mind with 
the magnitude of the consequences involved in his deci- 
sion. In intensity of interest few passages of fiction can 
rival ‘Une Tempéte sous un Crane’ and ‘ Les Batons dans 
‘ les Roues.’ 

Hugo’s analytic power is extraordinarily great. He can 
analyse mental phases with the subtlest skill; but he fails 
to draw men and women with the completeness of real life. 
He seizes upon a condition of the mind with the same 
vigour with which he treats a situation. But his men and 
women are types of classes, not individuals; they want the 
flesh and blood, the roundness of outline of real life. They 
are too logical to be natural, too consistent to be true. Jean 
Valjean is artificial; he is created for a purpose which is 
throughout apparent; his virtues are overdone. In painting 
him Hugo was naturally tempted to exaggerate. As Valjean 
is the symbol of self-reform, so the other characters embody 
abstract ideas. Javert is the type of fidelity to duty; Bishop 
Myriel personifies charity; Marius represents youth ; Cosette, 
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like Esmeralda, is the incarnation of girlhood. The gamin 
Gavroche is the only original and really successful creation. 

The novel bristles with nonsense and unnecessary horrors ; 
it parades the crudest notions as the foundations of law and 
order; it recognises no canon of literary propriety. The 
plot has little cohesion; it is flimsy, improbable, overladen 
with collateral and irrelevant details. Its sequence is 
continually interrupted to ventilate social and political 
quackeries, in which moral truth is sacrificed to prejudice. 
Its interest languishes under interminable digressions on 
convents, Waterloo, or the sewage of large towns. The inci- 
dents are improbable, far-fetched, and tortured to suit the 
exigencies of the plot. Yet the force and volume of the 
work taken as a whole is such that it remains, in spite of 
these defects, an impressive and striking production. It 
abounds in masterly deiineations of various phases of the 
human soul, ranging from such storms of passion as the 
agony of Valjean to the dreamy spell which the dawn of love 
exercises on the youthful mind of Marivs. If Hugo fails, as 
fail he does, to draw men and women of ordinary life, if the 
book contains no superhuman creation like Quasimodo to 
evoke his Titanic strength, he brings to bear on children all 
the graces of his style and all the tenderness of his nature. 
The pictures of the children of the Thénardiers, Cosette, and 
Gavroche and his little brothers, in the bronze elephant, suffer 
only by comparison with Georgette in ‘ Quatre-vingt-treize.’ 
‘Les Misérables’ contains scenes of Dantesque grandeur, 
conspicuous proofs of Hugo’s pictorial power, passages which 
breathe the loftiest sentiments, pages of exquisite pathos. 
His potent imagination triumphs over situations which are 
not only improbable but farcical. Though his manner is 
often pre-Raphaelite in its excessive realism, he yet throws 
a concentrated force into single words, and gives those 
unlaboured touches which burn his descriptions on the 
memory. 

‘Les Travailleurs de la Mer’ is a prose poem on the sea, 
which is designed to illustrate the power of elemental nature. 
The plot is skilfully devised to display in prodigal profusion 
Hugo’s descriptive powers. Nature is to him no goddess to 
be sensuously worshipped, no pure spirit to be austerely 
reverenced, but a cruel power with which man wrestles in 
eternal conflict. The merciless sea is the principal figure 
among the group of inanimate actors. The terrors of the outer 
world, unlike the so-called injustices of society, are essen- 
tially the province of a poet. Hugo is entirely free to paint 
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Nature and her inexorable forces, which man may resist but 
cannot hope to mollify. He lavishes on his theme an ima- 
gination, a poetic enthusiasm, and an almost rhythmic swell 
of eloquence, which he has never surpassed. On the other 
hand all the faults of ‘Les Misérables’ are present to 
mar his work. There are the same tedious digressions, the 
same incoherent rhapsodies, the same exaggerated minute- 
ness of local colouring, the same sacrifice of truth to effect. 
The plot is encumbered with disjointed essays and inter- 
rupted with wearisome digressions and pages of rhodo- 
montade. 

The one view which Hugo has kept steadily before him is 
the absorption of the interest not in the actors, but in the 
action, the subordination of the human element to what are 
generally considered the accessories. Deruchette is a beau- 
tiful, shallow, volatile girl, with no more character than 
Cosette or Esmeralda. Gilliatt is a solitary being; of his 
inner feelings nothing is revealed; his passion for Deru- 
chette is mute. So entirely is the interest concentrated on 
external nature that the conclusion of the book becomes 
weakly sentimental. But this fault is compensated by the 
tremendous effect of the central picture. Gilliatt, the naked 
gladiator who sits alone on his solitary reef, surrounded by a 
seemingly boundless ocean, with the sea birds circling won- 
deringly round his head, is thrown by his isolation into the 
barest possible relief. We know little of the nature of his 
love, and care little for its object. Nothing distracts atten- 
tion from the coming conflict. The allied forces of Nature, 
with whom he is about to engage, are personified, receive 
souls, feelings, passions; they become a living army. The 
mists, the clouds, the rain, the spray hide the human inci- 
dents ; the indistinct murmur of the gathering hosts, the 
tramp of the legions of the winds, the rush of the swirling 
waves, the roll and crash of the thunder, silence the loves 
and aspirations of the human actor. Year after year, as an 
exile on the shore, Hugo watched the sea, its races, reefs, 
and rocks, till he made its every mood his own; he let his 
imagination dive into its secret caverns, build up its myste- 
rious crypts, people its depths with monstrous inmates. In 
his bitter mood he finds in the sea, as he found in society, 
nothing but sternness. It is the highest representative of 
that relentless force of nature which is man’s implacable 
foe. The ‘pieuvre,’ like the creature found on Prospero’s 
island, is a ‘strange fish;’ but no one can question the 
extraordinary power with which it is described. Its struggle 
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with Gilliatt is a parable of the central idea of Hugo’s 
novels. It epitomises the conflict which man wages against 
fatality. The true horror of the situation consists in the 
contrast between the two opponents, the combat of human 
will and intelligence with a cold, bloodless, unfeeling beast, 
whose ferocious instinct of destruction can in no way be 
modified or subdued. 

‘L’Homme qui rit’ attacks aristocracies in the name of 
universal equality. It is a book which only Sir Thomas 
Urquhart could have translated into English. The loss is 
small, The unprincipled craving for effect shows itself in a 
mass of artistic and historical blunders and, for the first 
and only time in Hugo’s novels, in a passage of volup- 
tuous pruriency. Yet it is impossible not to recognise the 
skill with which the novel is adapted to its social purpose. 
Gwynplaine’s hideous mask illustrates Hugo’s moral by a 
living example of the cold-blooded cruelty with which man, 
for selfish ends, brands his fellow creatures, usurps their 
birthright, tampers with nature’s laws, and disfigures the 
divine image. Dea, the blind girl, is Gwynplaine’s purer 
self, his better angel. To her—for she is blind—the mon- 
strous butt of the crowd is the model of manly perfection. 
Her love is the only strain of tenderness which relieves the 
density of the atmosphere. Her picture, painted with a few 
seemingly careless touches, is the most natural and attractive 
he has presented of womanhood. But neither this original 
portrait, nor the exquisite passage in which her death is 
described, nor the power of many of the scenes, nor the 
occasional eloquence and sparkle of the language can re- 
deem the faults with which, in addition to Hugo’s ordinary 
defects, ‘L’ Homme qui rit’ is overburdened. 

‘ Quatre-vingt-treize’’ shows no such misuse of his powers 
as that exhibited in its predecessor. The war of 1870 and 
the Jacobin outbreak of 1871 directed his mind back to the 
Revolution of 93, in which he finds an appropriate theme. 
He adopts the fatalist view of the revolutionary drama. To 
him, as to Thiers, it is no popular outburst, but its course 
has been decided in the councils of the ‘ Unknown.’ Like 
Burke, he clothed the movement with supernatural awe and 
might; he sees in it an inexorable, appalling power, de- 
stroying all who crossed its path, whether friends or foes. 
On all the actors of the story presses the heavy hand of 
fate; over all the scenes broods the vast shadow of this 
personified, irresponsible agent of an unalterable decree. 
The struggle of the gunner with the gun on board the 
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‘Claymore’ is, like the conflict between Gilliatt and the pulp, 
an abridgement of the central idea of the book—the conflict 
between the human will and blind force, between man and 
the Revolution. 

The striking background of his picture of the Revolution 
is formed by the silent, mysterious, interminable forests of 
La Vendée, in which was waged the ‘ guerre de géants.’ In 
the foreground stand three ideal figures, types under which 
Hugo realises 93. But the real interest of the story centres 
in the three children René Jean, Gros Alain, and Georgette. 
Transported into the child world, Hugo is always natural, 
charming, impressive, and never maudlin in his sentiment. 
The contrast within and without the castle of La Tourge— 
without the fierce tumult and the glare of the burning 
tower, within the babble of unconscious children absorbed 
in their discoveries and their serious triflings—is as daringly 
conceived as it is skilfully executed. The little figure of 
Georgette, sketched as firmly, in lines as clear and definite, 
as a Quasimodo, is one of the highest triumphs of his art. 

The eccentricities of Hugo’s voleanic genius have given 
to his novels a wildness of outline which fascinates by its 
irregularity. To them may be applied his description of 
the Convention—‘ rien de plus difforme et de plus sublime.’ 
At the first glance the deformities appear overpowering. 
The incidents of his stories do not follow naturally ; they 
are far-fetched, improbable, even impossible. Nothing deters 
Hugo from an effect. Episodes which are so remote as to 
be wholly irrelevant are introduced; patches are inserted 
whose purple splendour does not hide the coarseness of the 
stitches. His plots are crowded, like the narratives of gar- 
rulous rustics, with collateral details, unnecessary informa- 
tion, inopportune digressions. He perpetually leaves the 
main track of his story to follow up remote by-paths; he 
does not attempt to construct a well-compacted plot, but 
is content to string together by a slender thread a series of 
striking incidents, Not only is the action continually sus- 
pended, but the evolution of character is uniformly neglected 
in order to afford space for the display of his descriptive 
powers. In the descriptions to which so much is sacrificed 
every detail is studied with equal care, so tat they often be- 
come caricatures of pre-Raphaelitism ; they are so needlessly 
minute and accurate that their sharpness of outline is 
marred, so overburdened with metaphor and loaded with 
images that the eye wanders from the real object to its sub- 
stitute, so crowded with trifling particulars that the true 
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proportions are lost and the relative importance of the sub- 
jects is inverted. He never detaches himself from his work 
in order to regard it as a whole; he has observed a number 
of beauties successively but not in their due relations; he 
sees them hyperbolically and not truly. His almost feverish 
strength tempts him to forget that force depends not on 
size but on symmetry. The passionate interest of his novels 
is lost because the characters are often self-contradictory, 
untrue to life and experience, creatures of paradox and 
sentimentalism. It is unnecessary to dwell upon his whim- 
sical compromises of judgement and perversions of history, 
or to attack his Utopian republic of sentimental license ; 
but his false parade of learning compels us to notice the 
errors which deface his works, from the granite towers of 
‘ Notre-Dame’ to the ‘ Bug pipe’ with which Gilliatt sere- 
nades Deruchette, the ‘falaise premiére des quatre’ which 
represents the Firth of Forth, ‘Tom-jim-jack,’ the familiar 
nickname of Lord David Derry-Moir, or the ‘ wapentake’ 
with which the English constable is armed. His literary 
taste permits him to compare Jean Valjean’s mental struggle 
to the agony in the Garden of Gethsemane, to explain Bona- 
parte’s defeat at Waterloo by the phrase ‘ il génait Dieu,’ to 
illustrate the relative speed of light and cannon balls by ‘la 
‘ supériorité de Jésus-Christ sur Napoléon.’ His obtuseness 
to the ludicrous and the grandiloquence of his poetic transcen- 
dentalism frequently brings his novels perilously near the 
abyss of the ridiculous. He often defaces the beauty of his 
language with tawdry finery, hyperboles, and extravagances, 
by excessive epithets and abuses of antithesis. Some of his 
faults arise from his peculiar conception of a novel; others 
are, to apply his own phrase, his ananké. 

But these formidable defects are, in our opinion, out- 
weighed by the touch of a genius as indisputable as it is 
undisciplined. His originality is irresistible. The fire of 
his descriptions, the glow of his imagination, the blaze of 
his poetic passion, kindle an enthusiasm such as no other 
writer can create. At his best his style swells with nervous 
strength, sparkles with epigram, surprises with fine obser- 
vation, or satisfies with the peculiar felicity of its phrases. 
His situations are chosen with an admirable instinct; his 
power of throwing his materials into a picture and his re- 
sourceful ingenuity of mechanism produce unrivalled effects. 
His workmanship is often as exquisite as it is at other times 
tasteless and florid, his colouring as splendid as it is some- 
times meretricious; his magical command of language as 
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often enthrals by its beauty as it bewilders by its exuber- 
ance. Isolated passages are full of moral depth and pene- 
tration, breathing high aims and lofty sympathy with all 
that is good in humanity. Before his background of stern 
ethical purpose pass scenes of stormy passion and exquisite 
pathos, shadows of colossal forces to which he has given 
shape and form, busy crowds of medizval or modern Paris, 
figures of grotesque enormity like Quasimodo, the blind girl 
Dea, children like Gavroche and Georgette. Nature in her 
loftiest moods is his slave ; in the sombre heights of imagi- 
nation or the lower levels of delicate sympathy he is a 
master ; even ‘ love, like a bird, comes loyal to his lure.’ Of 
childhood he is the chosen and intimate friend. Deformities 
cannot destroy, though they undoubtedly deface, the grandeur 
of his work. 

Hugo’s poetry constitutes, in our opinion, his best title to 
immortality. No adequate idea of its power can be con- 
veyed by analysis, nor will space permit the illustration of 
its various moods by quotation. Two great periods may be 
distinguished in his poetical career. To the first belongs the 
poetry of his youth, the ‘ Odes et Ballades,’ ‘ Les Orientales,’ 
‘Les Feuilles d’Automne,’ ‘ Les Chants de Crépuscule,’ ‘ Les 
‘ Voix Intérieures,’ ‘Les Rayons et les Ombres.’ In these 
volumes he is content to listen to the voice of his inspira- 
tion; he abandons himself freely to his poetic impulse; he 
is dominated by no iron theories of life or of art. ‘Les 
‘ Contemplations’ and ‘ Les Chatiments ’ mark the transition 
from his lyric to his epic manner, when he has become a 
transcendental philosopher and a democratic prophet. 

Poetry was Hugo’s earliest passion. The composition of 
his odes extends over a period from 1818 to 1826. He began 
to write in the springtide not only of his own but of 
national life. For France the winter of sterility was ended ; 
a new season was commencing. The earlier odes are 
mainly political; they are tremulous with the waves of 
popular sentiment ; they celebrate public events in a strain 
of real enthusiasm, with something of the exaggeration 
which is incidental to poetry of this class. ‘D’un peuple 
‘ entier je feuilletais le livre.’ His vigorous personality had 
not yet asserted itself: he expresses the sentiments of the 
Royalist and Catholic party, to which he then belonged; he 
is the Lamartine of politics; by the side of his brother 
in arms he fights ‘pour les mémes autels et les mémes 
‘foyers.’ The only political figure which appears in the 
chasm between the fall and the restoration of the monarchy 
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is that of Napoleon; but he is treated less as a national 
hero than as the scourge of Europe. His inspiration is 
indignation at the crimes or pity for the victims of the Re- 
volution ; he writes elegies on innocent sufferers like Louis 
XVII, or ‘messéniennes’ on the Royalist martyrs of 
Quiberon. Loyalty is his religion; his odes are sacred 
hymns, aflame with an ardent spirit of attachment to the 
Throne. The ode to Louis XVII. would be fulsome if it were 
not written by a champion of Divine right. Like Chateau- 
briand he mourns the assassination of the Due de Berry ; 
with Lamartine he celebrates the birth of the Due de Bor- 
deaux. But the odes and ballads are not entirely inspired by 
political events of the times. They reflect everything that 
is uppermost in contemporay life or thought, whether it is 
the religion of loyalty and Catholicism, the Napoleonic 
legend, or medieval idealism. Among them are odes of 
fancy and of personal experience, love songs, descriptive 
pieces, odes of tender feeling or Horatian playfulness, and 
stirring, rattling ballads like ‘ La Chasse du Burgrave’ or 
the ‘ Pas d’Armes du Roi Jean,’ which have caught the true 
spirit of the Middle Ages. The ‘ Pas d’Armes’ deserved to 
be sung by Gautier and his followers as the ‘ Marseillaise’ of 
the romantic school, for it has not been surpassed in the 
maturity of his powers. 

These early flights reveal the poet at once contemplative 
and sensitive, keenly alive to the brilliancy of the present 
world, yet lingering tenderly over the relics of the past. 
They are marked by the freedom, freshness, and inexperience 
of youth. The keen sensibility, high aspirations, and pas- 
sionate nature, the rich language and brilliant imagination, 
the beauty of the rhymes, the easy flow of the metre, give 
promise of future triumphs. But they bear no trace of the 
wild fancy or morbid taste for the horrible which had already 
appeared in ‘ Bug Jargal’ and ‘ Han d@’Islande.’ Nor do they 
give any hint of coming change in his religious or political 
views. He is still a zealous Catholic and ardent Royalist. 

‘Les Orientales,’ published in 1829, are composed from 
new materials, the choice of which betrays the influence of 
Byron and of Spain. Hugo is impressed with the contrast 
between the East and the West. But depth of thought is 
not his characteristic. He does not seek to compare Asiatic 
calm with European restlessness, or the intellectualism of 
the one with the industrial pursuits of the other. He seizes 
mainly on the pictorial points in which they differ; he 
makes no effort to penetrate from the surface to the signifi- 
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cance. For this very reason, while in richness and variety 
of colouring he has caught the brightness of Oriental poetry, 
he has missed its spirit. The tone of Moorish song is better 
struck than that of the. East. In ‘ Les Orientales’ appears 
the first symptom of the revolutionary poet. He is inspired, 
as were Delacroix and Scheffer in the kindred art of paint- 
ing, by the cause of Greece. Canaris, the captain of the 
fireships, is one of his heroes; it was on the report of his 
death that the singular poem ‘ Les Tétes de Sérail’ was com- 
posed. In his art Hugo has advanced; his compass is 
wider, his touch firmer, his language richer. Among the 
splendid specimens of metrical dexterity which the volume 
contains the ‘Djinns’ is a remarkable triumph of versifi- 
cation. With consummate skill the sound is wedded to the 
sense, as the sound of the approaching demon crew, first 
heard in the far-off distance, increases rapidly in volume, till 
it rises to a roar while the black battalion passes overhead, 
and then dies away again into silence. 

If* Les Orientales ’ seem to hint a coming change in Hugo’s 
opinions, in ‘ Les Feuilles d’Automne’ he appears to return 
to the earlier sources of his inspiration. The autumn leaves 
were scattered to the winds of the revolution of 1830. 
Hugo was then twenty-nine. Sitting, as it were, among the 
ruins of his old associations, he looks around to see what 
remained, or what had taken the place, of the sentiments 
which had kindled his odes. It is this which renders ‘ Les 
‘Feuilles ’ the most natural and touching of his lyrical col- 
lections. His religious and political faith had indeed been 
undermined; but in their place he sings of hearth and 
home, of wife and children, of Nature with her mysterious 
horizon, of his country walks; her flowers, that seem to say 
to one another, ‘ Tiens, c’est notre amoureux qui passe ;’ her 
trees, that murmur, ‘ C’est lui! c’est le réveur.? The volume 
is full of deep and tender sentiment, expressed with un- 
studied perfection of language and wedded to melodious 
verse. But, as he looks back across the path which he has 
traversed, his youth is already far distant, and life full of 
sorrow and disenchantment. 

The same note of tender feeling is sustained in ‘ Les 
‘ Crépuscules’ (1835). ‘Date Lilia’ is an exquisite tribute 
to the wife and mother. But the whole collection is of a 
more sombre character. It is not only the domestic hearth 
and Nature that occupy his heart. Life wears a gloomier 
aspect; the fresh dew of the morning is fast disappearing 
in the noonday heat; if moisture still clings to the flowers 
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it is often from a tear. In this and the two following 
volumes, ‘ Les Voix Intérieures’ (1837) and ‘ Les Rayons et 
“les Ombres’ (1840), Hugo is conspicuously ‘le corridor ot 
* passe le vent.’ He pays for his wider outlook by a sense 
of the fragmentary nature of all creeds. It is an age of 
transition and experiment, of doubt and disillusion, a twi- 
light time of half-beliefs. A faint flush tinges the horizon ; 
but ‘c'est peut-étre le soir, qu’on prend pour un aurore.’ 
There is no fixity of thought; the poems are full of contra- 
dictions, a medley of opposite feelings, conflicting fragments 
of many philosophies of life; pantheism contends with his 
earlier faith, naturalism with supernaturalism. The love of 
liberty goes hand in hand with admiration of the Imperial 
conquests and tenderness for the ancient monarchy. He 
exults in the revolution of 1830, curses those who dared 
‘chicaner un tombeau’ to the ashes of Napoleon, gibbets 
with his scorn Deutz, the betrayer of the Duchesse de Berry. 
His sympathy with the misery of the people is large and 
tender ; he feels the wild throb of that millennial hope which 
began to agitate the nation. He looks beyond the present 
suffering to the rise of liberty and the social regeneration of 
mankind. 

‘Oh! Vavenir est magnifique ! 

Jeunes Francais, jeunes amis, 

Un siécle pur et pacifique 

S’ouvre i vos pas mieux affermis.’ 
The three volumes contain some of Hugo’s most perfect 
poetry, such as ‘Dans l’Eglise de B.,’ ‘Oiseaux envolés,’ 
‘Une nuit qu’on entendait la mer sans la voir,’ ‘ Sunt lacryme 
‘rerum,’ ‘Tristesse d’Olympio,’ ‘Nox Oceano,’ ‘Regard 
‘jeté dans une Mansarde,’ ‘ La Cloche,’ and that exquisite 
piece of lyric verse ‘Gastibelza,’ in ‘Les Rayons et les 
‘Ombres.’ If the attitude of the poet is sometimes self- 
conscious, the sentiment occasionally false, the thought wide 
rather than deep, there are passages of delicate pathos, or 
grave meditative beauty, effects of harmony as happy as 
they are new, noble thoughts clothed in rich language, 
expressed with crystalline clearness, or illustrated by striking 
images. 

‘Les Chatiments,’ which appeared in 1853, mark an im- 
portant crisis in Hugo’s life. They give fierce expression 
to feelings which made him a frenzied partisan of the demo- 
cratic cause, and gave a definite purpose to all the literary 
compositions, whether in poetry or prose, of his later life. 
Subsequent events lend the volume a permanent interest 
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which rarely belongs to vituperative writings inspired by 
political animosity. As a piece of magnificent invective 
‘ Les Chatiments’ is undoubtedly a powerful work. But it 
is not satire. It is written in a transport of rage which is 
almost epileptic in its strength. Blows are rained at random, 
without dignity or restraint. Not Napoleon only, but the 
whole nation is attacked: the aristocracy, the middle classes, 
the people, the army are assailed. It is Hugo ‘ contra 
‘mundum’ on a question, not of religious principle, but of 
political expediency. 
‘ Pour soutenir le temple il suffit d’un pilier ; 
Un Frangais, c’est la France; un Romain contient Rome, 
Et ce que brise un peuple avorte aux pieds d’un homme.’ 


Wrath and faculty of expression do not make a satirist. 
Hugo is devoid of humour; he cannot be cool or dispas- 
sionate; the iron of exile had not yet entered into his 
soul. The most effective satire he ever wrote on Napoleon 
consists of the few lines of disdainful scorn in ‘ L’Année 
‘ Terrible ’ with which he dismisses his old enemy. Hugo’s 
indignation glows fiercely enough, but it has not yet 
reached that white heat which marks the intensity of pas- 
sion. But ‘Les Chitiments’ cannot be judged wholly as a 
satire. It contains in ‘Le Chasseur Noir’ one of the finest 
of Hugo’s ballads; it utters a stirring cry of defiance, 
breathes an elegy over those who had died for the Republic, 
chants high a song of consolation for the convicts of Cayenne 
and Algeria, or for ‘les bannis opiniditres’ for whom ‘la 
‘ France est loin, la tombe est prés.’ In 1855 the volume 
struck a discordant note in the heart of the bulk of the 
nation; in 1870 France echoed back his scream of hatred. 
Then his fiery appeals to arms were inappropriate; now 
they stirred Paris to her depths. His solemn oath never to 
flinch from the struggle with the Emperor, ‘et s’il n’en 
‘reste qu’un, je serai celui-la!’ rang in the ears of the 
nation when he returned to Paris after Sedan. Henceforth 
he seemed to himself and to many of his countrymen to per- 
sonify France. 

Three years later he published his ‘Les Contemplations.’ 
It is a record of his life for the past twenty-five years, 
followed by philosophical and metaphysical reflections. If 
‘ Les Chatiments’ supplied the motives which impelled Hugo 
to abandon his former inspirations and devote himself defi- 
nitely to democratic epics, ‘ Les Contemplations ’ exhibit the 
early stages of the mental process by which the change was 
accomplished. The most touching lines are those to the 
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memory of his daughter Léopoldine, who was drowned in 
1843 with her husband, Charles Vacquerie. But the interest 
is mainly autobiographical. ‘ Autrefois’ records how one by 
one his old illusions vanished. 


‘, . . une erreur, chaque année, 


S’en va de mon esprit, d’elle méme étonnée.’ 


In ‘ Aujourd’hui’ looms in vague shape the vast philosophy 
which transformed the Hugo of ‘ Les Feuilles d’Automne’ 
into the Hugo of ‘ La Légende des Siécles.’ 

As a lyric poet Hugo was distinguished by his many- 
sidedness. The variety of his moods is infinitely changeful ; 
his impressions take their colour, like iridescent bubbles, 
from every passing object. His mind is a reed, swaying to 
the breeze from whatever quarter it blows. The reflective 
mood of the philosopher is wholly overpowered by the pic- 
torial faculty of the artist. His nature was as versatile as 
it was passionate; there is in his lyric bowtades no one 
pervading purpose, no single leading line, no definite enthu- 
siasm. Many of them display originality, inventiveness, 
audacity, but they exhibit none of the self-direction of 
the epic poet. Like Dante, Hugo learned in exile to 
attempt a loftier flight. He had never been a trifler, but 
exile severed him from his ephemeral pursuits, threw him 
back upon himself, fostered the sterner side of his nature, 
developed that reflective faculty which he had previously 
neglected or only employed as a theorising power. Hence- 
forward the indeterminateness of his wandering fancy is re- 
placed by a more definite purpose ; he poses as a prophet or 
a thinker. But he remains deficient in real depth of thought. 
Though he seeks to interpret the riddle of life he offers no 
solution; he floats away from his subject into the cloudy 
abyss of the infinite. Even the increased strength of mental 
texture cannot be counted entirely as gain. The tenderness 
and grace of his earlier poetry evaporates; the gay music of 
the lute and the guitar is rarely heard; the soft features of 
his lyric verse take more rugged lines; melody is replaced 
by emphasis, cadence by accent. Like his own giant, he 
seems to say— 


‘ Ces plaisirs enfuntins pour moi n’ont plus de charmes; 
J’aime aujourd'hui la guerre et son male appareil.’ 


Unlike Goethe, Hugo displays no insight into tbe intellectual 
significance of external facts. He seizes upon the broad 
outlines of historical movements with marvellous skill, 
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handles their superficial aspects with all his unrivalled 
pictorial instinct, throws them upon his canvas with the 
bold flowing treatment of a master. But he is deficient in 
the essential power of synthesis. ‘ Pro jure contra legem ’ is 
the motto of his epic of Humanity. No part of the social 
fabric escapes impeachment. Every idea on which rests the 
structure of modern society is criticised, every institution 
assailed by this confessor, apostle, and prophet of the demo- 
cratic legend of progress. His presentment of facts is marred 
by the continual intrusion of his aim; history is tortured to 
his purpose, stretched on the Procrustean bed of his theory. 
But political prejudice is not the synthesis of the epic poet. 
His philosophy is at once too vague and too shallow to com- 
pensate the sacrifice of truth. He is enlightened by no 
divine illumination ; his revelation is wild and chaotic; he 
offers only the theories of a poet, whose sympathies are 
engaged exclusively on one side, and who claims the license 
of his art in dealing with the mechanism of moral and social 
forces. The promise of the legend is fulfilled by infinity. 

At intervals, in communion with Nature or with childhood, 
he returns to his earlier manner. It was with a prodigious 
struggle that he had mounted the epic hippogriff, 

‘—le grand cheval de gloire, 
Né de la mer comme Astarté, 
A qui l’aurore donne i boire 
Dans les urnes de la clarté.’ 


In ‘Les Chansons des Rues et des Bois’ (1865) he turns the 
monster out to grass. ‘Les Chansons’ are not a collection 
of the love songs of the nightingale, the morning hymns of 
the lark, or the converse of the invisible spirits that laugh 
and sigh in trees and brooks. It is a gallery of little pictures 
of youthful gallantry, an arabesque of figures, grotesque 
masks, birds, fruits. and garlands. Hugo paints his pictures 
without the classic disguise of Anacreon. Pan pipes in the 
Bois de Meudon; the satyr spies Jeanne or Babette in the 
thickets; ‘je te fais molosse, 6 mon dogue.’ The versifica- 
tion is throughout a marvellous specimen of Hugo’s metrical 
skill. With perfect delicacy and purity Hugo traces the union 
in the youthful heart of roguish tenderness and shy con- 
fidence which precedes the ecstatic developement of deeper 
feelings; but it is characteristic of Hugo that he produces 
little or nothing which is perfect in its entirety. He is too 
self-confident to be critical of his own work. At times all 
that is soft, pure, and delicate is marred by the opposite 
faults, combined with loose and inappropriate pleasantry ; 
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nothing remains of the charm except the music. ‘ L’Art 
« @étre Grand-pére’ was published in 1877. No man is 
better versed than Hugo in the ways of children: to him 
they have all the indiv “iduality of his own contemporaries. 
Unlike Wordsworth, he talks to them or of them without 
becoming himself a grown-up child. Even their unintel- 
ligible babble conveys to him a meaning. 


‘Ces mots mystérieux que Jeanne dit i George, 
C’est Vidylle du cygne avec la rouge gorge ; 
Ce sont les questions que les abeilles font, 

Et que le lys naif pose au moineau profond.’ 


The volume contains a fable told by an epic poet, a song 
written by a master of music to be sung to a dance of 
fairies, many touching and graceful thoughts felicitously 
expressed, and many exquisite pictures of child life. But 
the child world is no longer sacred from the intrusion of 
that ‘lob of spirits’ his own personality. Even in the con- 
templation of childish innocence Hugo cannot forget his 
personal antipathies or let slip the opportunity of pro- 
claiming the hatred of priests. 

More closely connected with the theme of ‘La Légende 
‘des Siécles’ are ‘L’Année Terrible,’ * Les Quatre Vents 
‘de l’Esprit,’ or the poems in which he attacks dogmatic 
theology. ‘ Revolution,’ the epic quarter of the four ‘winds, 
is powerful in conception, daring in design, and finished in 
execution. The style is all bone and muscle. Veteran as 
he is, Hugo wields his weapon with sinewy strength and a 
self-restraint which he often fails to show. From the abrupt 
opening which introduces Henry IV.— 


‘Le cavalier de bronze était debout dans l’ombre ’— 


down to the tragic conclusion, the attention is riveted on 
the mysterious cavalcade of royal horsemen who in turn obey 
the mysterious voice— 

‘Va voir si ton fils est encore ’ sa place !’ 


Except by the unnecessary digression on the caryatides of 
Germain Pilon, the eye is never distracted from the central 
figures. The note of mystery is sustained throughout as 
the sepulchral group pass in the dead of night through the 
silent streets of the sleeping city. The political prejudice 
which is conspicuous in the characterisation of Henry IV., 

Louis XIII., and Richelieu, is almost the only blot on this 
powerful composition. In ‘ L’Année Terrible’ (1872) Hugo 
chooses a magnificent subject for an epic poem, but he com- 
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poses without unity of plan. In the tremendous events of 
1870-71 he finds an approximate theme for his burning love 
for France and his ardent sympathy with her sufferings. 
Hither his tender-heartedness is so indulgent, or his political 
views so prejudiced, that he cannot condemn the excesses of 
the Commune. There are in the volume passages of rare 
power and exquisite tenderness, such as only a true genius 
could produce. Yet even a patriotism so excessive as to 
approach vulgarity cannot repress the egotism of Hugo. 
Many of the poems are disconnected with the main subject 
of the volume. Those which, like ‘ Une Bombe aux Feuillan- 
‘ tines’ or ‘ Petite Jeanne,’ intermingle some softer gleams 
with the lurid scenes of the terrible year are in the highest 
degree artistic. They are the doves that perch on the but- 
tresses and break the sombre lines of feudal architecture. 
But no such excuse avails for pages of digression like those 
on ‘l’éyéque qui m’appelle athée,’ in which Hugo is the 
principal figure. Stil! more offensive is the intrusion of his 
religious ravings. If God has mocked the world, if man is 
after all deceived, Hugo promises— 
‘ Jirais, je le verrais, et je le saisirais 

Dans les cieux, comme on prend un loup dans les for¢ts, 

Et terrible, indigné, calme, extraordinaire, 

Je le dénoncerais i sen propre tonnerre.’ 


It is by ‘ La Légende des Siécles’ that Hugo’s epic genius 
must finally be judged. He has lavished upon the compo- 
sition a mass of quaint and varied material, gathered from 
remote storehouses of learning. To illustrate his theme the 
legends, myths, and traditions of many nations and creeds, 
which symbolise stages in human progress, are joined in 
fantastic but striking juxtaposition with epochs of history, 
both sacred and profane, new and old, which have been 
moments in the growth of humanity. With much that 
is arbitrary and inexplicable both in the choice and treat- 
ment of the subjects of his dwarf epics, the keynote of 
the whole is clearly struck in the prose preface. The pur- 
pose of the legend is the developement of humanity, 
‘Vhomme montant des ténébres a Vidéal, la transfiguration 
‘ paradisiaque ; ’ its tone, ostensibly historical, is rather pro- 
phetic or apocalyptic; its plan leads from the creation to 
the ‘ pleine mer’ and ‘plein ciel’ of the twentieth century 
and ‘la trompette du jugement.’ 

In the first part (published in 1859) Hugo reviews the 
world’s history in its social aspect. To prove the advance 
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of mankind towards his democratic Paradise he represents 
society in the past as a hell. The colour is uniformly 
gloomy. He scarcely recognised the humanising influence 
of Christianity; he leaves unnoticed the culture of ancient 
Greece; he barely touches on the civil and military virtues of 
Rome ; he represents the pcets, sages, and organisers of 
Western civilisation only in shadowy paladins of medizval 
romance or the imaginary one-sided portrait of a Ratbert. 
Such omissions might, if they stood alone, be justified by 
the general scope of the poem, which is the social rather 
than the ethical or artistic progress of mankind. But in 
treating of the historical relations between rulers and ruled 
he betrays his political purpose. As he omits from his his- 
tory of progress the civilising influences of the past, so he 
represents all princes, temporal and spiritual, as melodra- 
matic demons. Throughout the legend there is most poetry 
where there is least purpose. Few readers will linger over 
subjects ostentatiously chosen as vehicles for Hugo’s sym- 
pathies or anathemas ; fewer still will grapple with his philo- 
sophical musings or transcendental perorations. But when, 
as in ‘La Rose d’Infante,’ ‘ Aymerillot,’ or ‘Les Aventu- 
‘ riers de la Mer,’ his poetical instinct overpowers his retro- 
spective pessimism, when he effaces his personality and 
appears as the simple disinterested chronicler, or, careless 
for the time who provides the philosophy of the people, 
writes a stirring ballad, his animation, brilliant fancy, origi- 
nality, and realistic force silence all objections. 

Nearly twenty years elapsed between the publication of 
the first and second parts of the legend. Happier than 
Dante in his fortune, he returned from exile to pluck the 
chaplet of fame in the country of his birth. The second 
part fills up a few of the gaps which the first had left in the 
history of social progress. More generally its design may 
be supposed to be the religious aspect in the transfiguration 
of man. This is the moral both of ‘ La Suprématie’ and 
‘Les Titans.’ In the latter poem the gods also typify a 
selfish aristocracy, the giants a downtrodden people. ‘ La 
‘ Vision d’ou est sorti mon livre’ serves both as preparation 
and apology for the absence of order and system. The 
choice of his illustrations often appears as arbitrary as 
it is boundless; but through many of the subjects chosen 
runs the democratic idea of progress. In ‘ Les Trois Cents ’ 
the contrast is between a Xerxes and a Leonidas; the fate 
of the world trembles in the balance when the hosts of the 
Oriental despot march upon Thermopyle. In ‘ Majorien’ 
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Hugo bridges over the gap between the ancient and medizval 
worlds; with terse dramatic force he brings out the irre- 
sistible power of the barbarian hordes whom Attila leads to 
break the bonds of imperial Rome. ‘ Welf, Castellan of 
‘ Osbor,’ is a shield interposed between the people and their 
tyrants. The ‘ Cid’ is a champion of popular rights greater 
than King Sancho or Alphonso of Castile. ‘ Montfaucon’ 
satirises the tyranny of priests and kings ; the ghastly chaplet 
of skeletons which hangs from church and palace scares 
from the world the pure spirits of the dawn that descend 
to minister to mankind, and drives them to wing their home- 
ward flight to heaven. 

As before it is when Hugo forgets himself and his purpose 
that his true poetic genius is displayed. The three most 
perfect poems in the collection have least necessary con- 
nexion with the central design. The ‘Cimetiere d’Eylau,’ 
told with the brief simplicity of a soldier, the touching 
episode of the ‘Guerre Civile,’ and ‘ Petit Paul,’ in which 
Hugo attains an intensity of pathos that even he has rarely 
reached, mark no stages, religious or social, in democratic 
progress. 

It is by ‘La Légende’ that Hugo’s epic genius will 
finally be judged. His admirers claim that the composition 
supplied the gap in national literature which the ‘ Hen- 
‘ riade’ fails to fill, and that by its production Hugo’s place 
is assured at the side of Dante and of Milton. The Legend 
is an attempt to give unity to ubiquity and universality. 
Hugo is rather attracted than repelled by the vastness of 
the subject; nor does he pause to consider whether he 
possessed the knowledge of the whole history of man which 
is essential to its adequate treatment.. On a theme so 
vaguely infinite it is at the outset almost impossible for any 
man, however gifted, to compose a complete and perfect 
epic; but Hugo is deficient in the very powers which are 
absolutely essential for the production of a consistent, homo- 
geneous poem. He is gifted with unusual grandeur of 
conception; his command of action and situation is abso- 
lute ; he possesses invention and realistic force to an almost 
unequalled degree ; he is a magician of language, a master 
of melody and pathos; he is stronger as an objective than 
as a subjective poet; he not only reflects but narrates. On 
the other hand he has not the requisite self-direction or the 
necessary power of constructing a complex poem. To his 
prodigious subject a slight general sequence is imparted by 
the prevailing ideas of social and religious progress; but 
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the connecting link is too slender to give the poem the 
simple massiveness of a well-compacted plan. No one great 
thought predominates the whole. Political feeling may lend 
a unity to the dwarf epics of which the component parts 
consist, but no finely woven fabric can be created from the 
coarse thread of party prejudice ; democratic partisanship is 
no substitute for the epic synthesis. As his prose epics are 
disfigured by digressions, so the Legend lacks that consistency 
and connexion which only high powers of combination can 
impart. Like them, again, it is abnormal, reckless of the 
proprieties of taste or the canons of composition. Even if, 
in particular passages, the dominating idea which fires his 
imagination is clear to himself, his thoughts present them- 
selves to his mind not in a natural chain of ideas, but in a 
capricious succession of images remotely connected with one 
another. Images are word-situations. But as in the drama 
he prefers situation to character, so in his poetry he relies 
on visions rather than on thought. So powerful is his asso- 
ciative power that without an effort he piles image upon 
image; he sets his diamonds in jewels, so that the contrast 
of simplicity is lost and clearness of outline exchanged for 
barbaric profusion of ornamental detail. His passion for 
sonorous phrases lures him into furtherexcess. The delight 
of a sounding sentence appears irresistible; it fascinates 
him as the words ‘ les orangers de Grenade et les citronniers 
‘ des trois rois maures’ enthralled Madame de Staél. When 
this taste is exercised on catalogues of names, his enumera- 
tions are Homeric in their power. As the host of Xerxes 
thunders by, the forgotten peoples of which it is composed 
gain individuality without losing the general impression of 
multitude. So too the hundred barons who are the coun- 
sellors of Ratbert defile before us with echoing tread, each 
individualised by a striking epithet, till every figure in the 
procession stands out in clear-cut, bold relief. But he also 
gratifies this passion for sound by stringing together sonor- 
ous sentences which more often mean little than much. 
He seems to throw them together in the hope that their 
collision may elicit a spark. To some minds these sounding 
phrases appear the mystic mutterings of an oracle; to others 
they give a vague, sensuous pleasure; to ourselves, when 
their meaning is tested, they appear intrepid nonsense. The 
very vastness of the design of the Legend, the great spaces 
which he has to fill, create a sense of strange grandeur and 
mystery; but they also develope Hugo’s taste for the gran- 
diose and the colossal. He champions the cause of the giants 
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against the gods; his earthly Paradise is burdened with 
pelasgic walls and peopled with the gigantic figures of 
Phtos and his brethren. His imagination magnifies the 
proportions of the objects upon which it is fixed; to see 
clearly he exaggerates. Sometimes the effect is singularly 
powerful; more often it is only monstrous. 

In addition to these defects the Legend is disproportionate, 
extravagant, and redundant, full of bombast and antithetical 
conceits. Yet throughout the wild and lawless poem we 
feel in the presence of a genius as mighty as it is strange. 
Few poets rival Hugo in grandeur of conception, poetical 
inventiveness, mastery of language, or richness of imagery ; 
fewer still are his equals in variety of mood, grasp of broad 
outlines, or power of direct and forcible representation. 
There are in the Legend thoughts of singular beauty and 
suggestiveness, verses that charm the ear by the stately 
music of their march, passages in which the vastness and 
daring of the conception are expressed in words of con- 
centrated force, scenes depicted with a depth and intensity 
of colour as rich as it is harmonious. The variety of his 
moods is astonishing. He catches the reckless spirit of a 
sea rover in a careless barcarole; or reproduces in short, 
rugged metre the rustic brusqueness, the simple pride, the 
loyal fidelity of a Cid; or dedicates a classic ode to love, in 
which the strophes rise and fallin rhythmic time to the beat 
of the wings of the Attic bee. He is master of a descriptive 
power which summons an army before the mind’s eye, and 
gives it the individuality of a living crowd together with 
the magnitude of an unnumbered host. He sounds on the 
horn of Roland a blast as loud and clear as that of Ronces- 
valles; or enshrines a butterfly in full flight for ever in the 
amber of his verses ; or raises humble, hackneyed subjects to 
the power and dignity of the profoundest tragedy. Gifts so 
great and varied redeem many of the faults of the Legend, 
but they cannot raise it to the first rank of epic poems. It 
has not the simple massiveness, the unimpaired unity of the 
‘Divina Commedia’ or the ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Many of its 
detached details are exquisite; but it altogether lacks the 
grandeur of a comprehensive plan, lofty in conception, 
daring in design, and sustained in execution. 

Regarded in the mass, the effect of Hugo’s work is stu- 
pendous. The eye, wandering upwards from the level plains 
of ordinary literature, is fascinated by the irregular, fantastic 
outline of his voleanic range. In the wild, broken chain 
hill rises above hill, mountain overtops mountain, height 
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peers over height in unsymmetrical but picturesque con- 
fusion. If the higher summits are often veiled in mist, the 
peaks disclosed by lifting clouds seem the more majestic in 
their shadowy altitude. In none of his work, taken separately, 
is perfection to be found. Those whose sense of form and 
finish is more keen than their sympathy with grandeur and 
originality will be shocked and repelled by Hugo. He treats 
a situation, an episode, a phase of mental feeling, with a 
power which is rivalled by few writers, ancient or modern. 
But patience contributes no element to his genius; he de- 
spises literary skill, and displays little capacity for connected 
thought. He is partly unable, partly unwilling, to compose 
a natural plot, delineate a complex character, construct a 
compacted epic, or finish to complete perfection a lyric 
poem. In all these respects he has been surpassed by many 
of his contemporaries who cannot pretend to a tithe of his 
creative genius. Both his moral defects and his mental 
excellences contributed to mar the finish of his work. His 
vanity tempted him to pay premature homage to his own 
genius, to neglect system, order, and proportion for the 
pursuit of his own whims, to permit no modifications in the 
vigour of his favourite theories. His imagination was too 
tempestuous in its strength, his mind too fervid in its flight, 
his energy too comprehensive in its scope, his genius too 
impulsive in its volition, his fancy too exuberant in its 
luxuriance, to seek perfection. Had he been a man of juster 
balance or more sober judgement, had he ever disciplined his 
powers in close hard thinking, had he retarded production 
for the sake of finish, had he even stooped to learn from the 
classic school the acknowledged canons of his art, he might 
have risen to the place which is claimed for him by the 
most undiscriminating of his eulogists. 
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Arr. VII.—Report of the Royal Commission appointed , in 
1879 to enquire into the Condition of the Cathedrals of 
England and Wales, and the Duties of the Members and 
Ministers thereof. 


t pleased Lord Beaconsfield, half a year before his fall 
and just after making a speech in the House of Lords 
about a dispute in the Chapter of York arising from a Crown 
appointment of a canon, to issue a royal commission ‘to 
‘inquire into the condition of the cathedrals, and the 
‘ duties of the members and ministers thereof, and other 
‘matters connected therewith; and whether any further 
‘legislation with respect to the same is necessary or expe- 
‘ dient, and whether further powers should be granted for 
‘ revising from time to time the statutes of the several capi- 
‘tular bodies, and if so, by what authority such powers 
‘should be exercised.” We have given all the material 
words in full, in order that it may be seen at once whether 
the Commissioners had authority to make or to propose 
themselves any new statutes for any or all the cathedrals. 
The Commission was a singular one to appoint even for 
the purposes in their instructions ; but it would have a still 
more wonderful one to appoint as general statute-givers for 
the cathedrals of England. It consisted of one archbishop, 
who did not live through more than half the time, and was 
not replaced; one bishop (of Carlisle) ; Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Secretary of State for War; the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas (who never acted and soon resigned); one 
Queen’s Counsel, not in the ecclesiastical line, who also did 
not live to sign any of the new statutes ; Mr. Beresford Hope 
and Mr. C. Dalrymple; to whom Mr. Gladstone added, after 
he came in, Lord Blachford and Sir Walter James (whom he 
afterwards made Lord Northbourne). The two last were 
also put by him on that Commission about Ecclesiastical 
Courts whose doings we commented on just two years ago. 
If Bishop Wilberforce had lived a little longer, he would 
have repeated with still more emphasis the remark, which 
he quoted from somebody else in his diary, respecting Lord 
Beaconsfield’s profound ignorance of ecclesiastical matters. - 
For it is hardly credible that a minister who paid any real 
attention to them could have forgotten that a former min- 
istry of his own had issued a commission in 1852, almost 
identical in words and quite in substance, to a much stronger 
body of commissioners, and of a much more usual kind for 
important ecclesiastical inquiries; and that it had made a 
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most complete set of reports, with the fullest information 
about the cathedrals, admirably arranged and summarised 
in a way which the late Commission did not emulate. 

Those commissioners (in 1852) were, not one archbishop for 
half the time, but both archbishops for the whole time; not 
one bishop, but two, and those generally regarded as the two 
most powerful, Blomfield and Wilberforce, and three who 
afterwards became bishops, Jackson, Wordsworth, and Vil- 
liers; Sir John Dodson, Dean of Arches; Sir John Patteson, 
whose name needs no addition ; the (subsequent) Lord Chan- 
cellor Hatherley; the late Duke of Marlborough (by whose 
name, as Lord Blandford, an important Ecclesiastical Act 
goes) ; the late Lord Harrowby; Dr. Hook, the most eminent 
of parochial clergymen (not yet one of the poorest deans), and 
Canon Selwyn of Ely, by whose influence all the non-resi- 
dentiary canonries in England were saved from being extin- 
guished for ever by Bishop Blomfield’s Church Commission 
and the Act of 1840, which finally only ‘suspended’ their 
endowments, but left them all their other privileges and 
statutory duties. Nor should the secretary of the 1852 Com- 
mission be unnoticed; for he was a professor of political 
economy and a writer of well-known ability, the Rev. Richard 
Jones, of Haileybury. The secretary of the late Commission 
was Mr. Arthur Beecher Ellicott, as we are reminded in full, 
many times over, both in large and small type, in the reports 
on every cathedral and the general ones besides. Mr. Jones’s 
name we had to look for, being moved thereto by the excel- 
lence of the summaries and arrangement of all the statistics 
of the cathedrals up to 1854. 

The Commissioners of 1879 did not even take the trouble 
to add up the expenditure returned on the fabrics, which 
comes to nearly two millions, and lumped Gloucester and 
Bristol together as if they had one fabric fund; nor did they 
remember that Truro had already figured in their own re- 
ports at 60,000/., though the present bishop states the expen- 
diture and liabilities as close upon 100,000/.; and they put 
down York, with all the late rebuilding of the south tran- 
sept, at 5,000/. less than the report of 1854 had put it at; 
and ignore St. Albans altogether, though it has been under 
restoration for a long time at a cost of nearly 100,000. 
already. They preferred moralising in the prize-essay style 
on the difficulties of their task, and their success in sur- 
mounting them, and in finding their way through the in- 
tricacies of the discovery that ‘there is a broad distinction 
* between the old and the new foundations; that is to say, 
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‘there are cathedrals, which existed as such before the 
‘time of Henry VIII.,’ and some that did not, in many 
more words than we have patience to copy. Then come some 
more broad distinctions and ‘ differences, various in kind and 
‘important in character, which distinguish one cathedral 
‘from another. Some cathedrals, for example, never pos- 
‘ sessed a body of statutes’ (and got on very well without) ; 
and some had statutes; whereof some are obsolete (but do no 
harm), and some are not. Then some more lamentation that 
‘the difference of constitution in the cathedrals has been 
‘ by no means the only, nor, perhaps, even the chief difficulty 
‘ with which we have had to contend;’ but what the others 
were remains a secret. The public will doubtless be sur- 
prised to hear, too, that ‘ the cathedrals differ in their local 
‘circumstances. In some cases they are in small towns 
‘ with almost village surroundings,’ and sometimes in large. 
‘ Bristol and Norwich may be contrasted with Ely and St. 
* David’s,’ when we have nothing better to do. ‘ Durham,’ 
we are informed, and fully believe, ‘stands in a populous 
‘and wealthy district,’ which some other cathedrals do not. 
‘ St. Paul’s, London, stands in a position so peculiar that,’ 
in short, it is peculiar; and the climax of remarkable ‘ things 
‘not generally known’ is, that ‘ Oxford differs from all 
‘ others in being not only a cathedral but a college chapel.’ 
Then we learn—that is, the writer of this essay learnt— 
what everybody else knew forty-five years ago, that the diffe- 
rence between endowments was greater before the Act of 1840 
than it is now, and so on; but is still too great. Neverthe- 
less they ‘ have not considered it within the limits prescribed | 
‘to them, to propose any general rearrangement of capitular 
‘incomes;’ and then another long explanation why they 
did what was far more clearly outside the limits prescribed 
to them, viz. propound twenty-eight new codes of statutes, 
which they justify by saying, that ‘it was the only satis- 
‘factory way of expressing their recommendations.’ No 
doubt it was, if they had been commissioned to make re- 
commendations in detail for each cathedral, or if those 
‘ broad distinctions ’ between old and new, large and small, 
obsolete and living statutes, which were so difficult to con- 
tend with, required different settlements of the pressing 
general questions about cathedrals, such as their relations 
to the bishop, the control of the services and the fabric, or 
the proper authority for making new statutes, which clearly 
was not to be this commission, nor the chapters themselves 
without their bishops; that at any rate was clear beyond 
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all question by their instructions. It had come to be un- 
derstood, and the Commissioners acknowledge it, that the 
primary problem to be solved in any fresh legislation about 
cathedral chapters is their relation to the bishops, who are 
their visitors and the general representatives of their first 
founders or heads. There is a general impression that, 
whether for better or worse, the bishops have somehow 
been squeezed out of their ancient and natural position 
in their own special churches, and in what were and are 
constantly called their own councils, apparently @ non con- 
sulendo—or conciliando either sometimes. That being so, 
it does seem the oddest contrivance that could be invented 
for settling such a question, to refer it to a commission in 
which every chapter was represented by its dean and a canon, 
while one archbishop was ostentatiously excluded, and every 
bishop except one. We are quite correct in saying every 
bishop but one, because the other besides Carlisle was not 
there as Bishop of Truro, but as Dean. He was not by 
name there at all, for his cathedral has no chapter beyond 
a visionary one, which will very likely never become a reality. 
Still we are glad that he and his statutes were there, for 
reasons which will presently appear. 

The first is that in the altered circumstances it gives us 
the judgement of this prelate who is now the Primate of all 
England on the proper relations of a bishop to his dean, un- 
biassed by his own position, as he was both bishop and dean at 
once, if there is one; for we do not see how Truro had any locus 
sedendi in the Commission at all any more than St. Albans, 
Newcastle, Liverpool, or Southwell, which were all silent, 
unrepresented, and statuteless. By Order in Council under 
the ‘Truro Bishopric Act,’ the bishop was authorised him- 
self to make rules for his honorary canons; and he has made 
them, and they need no more legislation. The subsequent 
‘Truro Chapter Act’ has raised no chapter yet. The Com- 
mission itself rightly prints them as emanating from the 
bishop alone, as it does the Lichfield statutes given a few years 
ago by Bishop Selwyn, as the right had never been lost or 
fallen into disuse there. His predecessor, Bishop Lonsdale, 
did so too, with the concurrence of each of the several bodies 
belonging to the cathedral, as appears in his ‘ Life.” Why 
could they not simply recommend an act authorising all the 
bishops to do so, as of old, within the general limits already 
defined by sundry acts since 1839, and any more that may 
be requisite now? Lichfield has been certainly no worse 
governed than any other cathedral. Another reason why 
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we are glad to see this Truro code is that the differences 
between it and all the others are so striking. They are far 
more significant than any argument would be of what might 
have happened to every other cathedral with a differently 
contrived commission. For instance, the statutes proposed 
for all the others may be generally said to concede to the 
bishop a right to preach on giving reasonable notice to the 
dean, and not interfering with the ordinary rota of preachers, 
and to use his cathedral for ordinations and confirmations, 
appointing the preachers thereat, and the right to be the 
chief ministrant at the Communion, with a few minor privi- 
leges sometimes, and of course the old right of periodical 
visitation. The visitor’s powers of punishment were all 
destroyed, probably per incuriam, by the Clergy Discipline 
Act, and he has lost the power of preventing anything 
being either erected or pulled down in his cathedral, as he 
can in every other church, where a faculty is required for 
all alterations, and making them without one is ipso facto 
an ecclesiastical offence, as Deans of Arches have declared. 
Let us see how some of these anomalies are dealt with in the 
one cathedral where the dean and the bishop were ‘ two 
‘single gentlemen rolled into one,’ not likely to quarrel in 
their lifetime, but having to provide for their separate suc- 
cessors, whenever ‘ Pol, Tre, and Pen’ are inclined to find 
the money fur the luxury or glory of possessing a genuine 
dean and chapter. 

The bishop then is to preach whenever he thinks fit, 
‘ giving due notice of his intention to supersede any other 
‘ preacher ;’ exactly what he may not do by most of the 
other codes. He may order special services and name the 
preacher after consulting with the chapter; whereas in the 
others he must have their consent ; which is a very different 
thing. ‘The dean is to have the next place and voice after 
‘ the bishop in choir and chapter, and the casting vote if the 
‘bishop be not present,’ i.e. the bishop is to be (as he 
was originally) the real voting head and president of the 
chapter, as his own statute and others also say, though 
we do not see any express giving of a casting vote to him 
besides. Probably the writer made the common mistake of 
fancying that every president has it by natural right or com- 
mon law; whereas the law is just the contrary: where there 
is no special enactment of a casting vote, a motion is lost if 
it is not carried by a majority. As the saying is in the House 
of Lords, and in all appeal courts when equally divided, 
Semper presumitur pro negante, or for leaving things alone. 
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Then comes a most extraordinary and unheard-of piece of 
legislative power for the bishop of this ‘Church of the 
‘future.’ He may assign any duties, in addition to those 
prescribed by the statutes, to any canon when he appoints 
him, and the canon is to be bound to perform them as if 
they were in the statutes; and the bishop will decide as 
Visitor whether he does obey them. That is simply drop- 
ping canons into curates, and something worse ; for curates 
are merely liable to dissolution of partnership by consent of 
another authority, the bishop; but these canons will be 
liable to the degradation of being turned out as breakers of 
their ultra-statutable promises. It does not make the 
matter any better that almost the same power is given by 
some of the other codes to the bishops with the concurrence of 
their chapter ; and that some bishops now make stipulations 
with their nominees as canons, which they have no kind of 
right to do, any more than to stipulate that they should give 
something to a charity, which would probably be simony.* 
Nothing is nicer than to be liberal with your successor’s 
money or rights; and it is very dangerous to allow official 
tenants for life to legislate them away, reserving their own 
privileges. It looks very self-denying for canons to consent 
that canons shall be obliged to reside eight months instead 
of three, and therefore to forfeit all other preferment, and to 
undertake any fine-sounding duties that a bishop may pre- 
scribe; but it is altogether the contrary when the sacrifices 
are to fall upon their successors, and only the glory of 
making them upon themselves. 

Whether it is done by consent of present holders or not, 
these schemes for keeping four canons in constant residence 
in a cathedral close, to do nothing that they could not do 
quite as well scattered over the diocese—and indeed to do 
nothing that the reformers can define—would only tend to 
lower and not to raise their character, by limiting the 
number of persons that would take such places. For that 
reason the late Dean Blakesley refused to sign the proposed 
Lincoln statutes; as several others did because they saw 
that they had no right to make them. Moreover this is an 
entire change of the laws of the realm, and not of mere 
cathedral statutes, and the Commission had no business to 
meddle with it in that way. 

Returning to the peculiarities of the one code recom- 





* It seems that an engagement to the patron to marry a particular 
person was once held to be simony. (Phillimore, p. 1118.) 
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mended for an entirely new cathedral, of which there are 
now five and may be six or seven, we find this, of which the 
substance and the language are equally remarkable. ‘ Con- 
‘ sidering the exility and tenuity of the means belonging to 
‘our Church of Truro, it is one first duty of her sons the 
‘ canons to move pious persons to attend to the low estate of 
‘the Mother Church, and not to suffer her poverty to con- 
‘tinue,’ &c.; which injunction to mendicancy from pious 
persons is stimulated by this remarkable provision, that as 
soon as any canon is mendicated up to 300/. a year the 
bishop may deprive him of any other preferment he is 
holding within two miles, and any beyond that is to be 
absolutely forfeited. We are inclined to think the canons 
of Truro, when they approach 300/. a year, had better 
disobey this funny statute of mendicancy. Hitherto the law 
of pluralities has been always fixed by Parliament ; but Acts 
of Parliament are not to ‘run’ so far into the west. For 
in like manner the bishop is to have power to deprive of 
his canonry a canon made an archdeacon, if he likes; a 
thing doubly in the teeth of Acts of Parliament, which deal 
with that matter in their own way, clumsy and stupid 
enough in some respects, but not to be amended after this 
fashion. 

We find also in this pattern code for the very new cathe- 
drals some rules which are rather of the nature of new 
rubrics to the Prayer Book than cathedral statutes, and 
some dealing with such trifling details as are scarcely worth 
employing the machinery of an Act of Parliament and an 
Order in Council to establish as the law of the Church, not- 
withstanding the weighty reason which we shall see is given 
for them. Thus,‘ When the bishop celebrates the Holy Com- 
‘munion the gospeller shall be an archdeacon, or else the 
‘member of the chapter highest in order present, and he 
‘shall bring the oblation of bread to the bishop.? (What 
business had they to introduce a very questionable piece of 
theology like that into statutes?) It is consoling to know 
that ‘a vicar may read the Commandments,’ but puzzling to 
be next informed that ‘the precentor shall be ready in his 
‘ office’ (to do what ?), ‘and the chancellor shall minister 
‘the book to the bishop’ (what book?); and ‘ whenever 
‘ the bishop reads the second lesson the chancellor is, not to 
‘minister, but to present the book to him.’ Here we do 
know what the book is, and pity the poor chancellor accord- 
ingly, unless they keep a light ‘presentation copy’ of the 
New Testament for such occasions ; and that would not be 
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pleasant to read from. One would have thought that it 
was the business of a verger, if the book was to be moved, 
and the business of nobody if it was there already. 

One yet legally unsolved crua of ritualism is the proper 
preaching vestment. Here is the new solution of it for at 
least one cathedral; and if this is the proper ‘ ornament 
* rubric ’ for one, surely it is for all, and ought to be appended 
to the Prayer Book, or at least to the twenty-fifth canon, 
which orders a surplice if it orders anything. ‘ Preachers 
‘not cardinal to the church preach in gowns.’ Does that 
mean to assert that ultra-Protestants, whose pet bit of 
ritualism that is, also face south-west or south-east, and not 
cardinally south? Canons must be cardinal, because they 
always preach in a surplice. Are archdeacons cardinal, 
then, who are not members of the chapter? If a strange 
preacher comes without a gown, and with a strong opinion 
that it is not a preaching vestment by the law of England, 
will he be stripped of his surplice by the cardinals, and told 
that this piece of sham medieval rubbish has altered or 
settled the law ? 

The precedence of archdeacons in processions seems to be 
another puzzle in cathedrals, because, whether they are 
cardinal or not (a mystery altogether beyond our apprehen- 
sion), they are not members of the residentiary chapter, 
though they rank in the world above the greatest canons. 
This processional and locus sedendi question is solved for the 
future ‘ dignities’ of Truro in a manner neither so explicit 
nor so comfortable as might be wished. ‘ On great occasions 
‘ the two senior dignities (is an archdeacon one ?) shall walk 
‘ one on either side of the bishop in the procession, and sit 
‘ in the throne with him,’ unless his chaplains follow him; 
and then the dignities are dethroned in favour of the chap- 
lains, who, it is to be hoped, will be as remarkable for 
‘exility and tenuity’ as the endowments, seeing that a 
bishop by law has six, and there is no provision in the 
statutes for selecting two sitters. The Truro throne will 
have to be a very polyhedron of sedilia. Some of our 
readers may be acquainted with a very curious polyhedric 
throne in ruins in the garden of the old and partly restored 
palace of another new cathedral, Southwell ; and if not they 
ought to go and see it, with that beautiful though small 
choir. 

The order for archidiaconal precedence proceeds: ‘ The 
* archdeacons shall follow the other dignities (therefore they 
‘ are dignities) before the rest of the canons, or if they will, 
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‘may follow the bishop next before the chaplains. None 
‘but the dignities, archdeacons (therefore they are not dig- 
‘ nities), and his own officers and chaplains attend the bishop 
‘ so far as the throne, and then to their several places ;’ the 
grammar of which ordinance is a little shaky, though the 
meaning is more obvious than of a ‘ non-cardinal preacher.’ 
Lest any profane person should call all this very childish play- 
ing at medievalism for legislation, it is added, ‘ All which is 
‘ here set down that none may trouble themselves and others 
‘ of small matters when they would be about greater things.’ 
And therefore it is all to be read over to the assembled 
chapter, for fear they should forget it, once a year, together 
with its long ‘ proem’ or preamble; which is certainly worth 
reading—once, at the cost of 64d. 

As jurisdiction over the fabric is not such a very small 
matter, it is worth while to see how that is dealt with in 
the one case where the bishop carried the dean and chapter 
in gremio suo. It has often been wondered how deans and 
chapters have contrived to oust the bishops of the jurisdic- 
tion over the structure of their cathedrals, which they clearly 
had in the days when we read of everything being done by 
the bishops, and never by deans, even as late as Bishop 
Hacket’s rebuilding of the great spire of Lichfield after the 
Rebellion; and how it has come to pass, according to the 
decision on the Exeter Reredos case, that a bishop and his 
consistory court have not more but less authority over his 
own cathedral as a building, than over every parish church. 
It seems a probable explanation that his authority in that 
respect was so much a matter of course that nobody thought 
of putting it into the statutes, which were mostly of old given 
by the bishops themselves; and as they could not well grant 
faculties for alterations to themselves, there are naturally no 
records of them. Then for a long time so little building of 
consequence was done to the cathedrals, and the bishops were 
so little inclined to trouble themselves about it, that it was 
all left to the deans and treasurers as the ordinary statutable 
curators and managers of repairs, so that all episcopal in- 
terference fell into disuse and oblivion; and as there had 
never been any written authority for it, it was gradually 
treated as non-existent, even by the courts of law, as they 
had nothing to go upon the other way. But it is the more 
singular, because there is no doubt that the bishops are not 
only visitors, but ordinaries of cathedrals, as much as they are 
of parish churches. A few deans seem inclined to dispute 
that proposition, but a strong opinion in support of it from 
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Sir R. Phillimore and Dr. Tristram, quoting Dr. Lush- 
_ ington, and the admission of some other deans, together 
with common sense, will probably leave little doubt in the 
minds of most people that it is so, and that, as it has be- 
come necessary to declare the law on that point and not 
leave it to tradition any longer, it ought to be statutably de- 
clared or made the same for cathedrals as it is for other 
churches. 

Here again, there is a striking difference between the 
mode of dealing with this subject, which this Commission 
adopted for Truro and for all other cathedrals. For them 
they leave the matter as it is, and rather confirm than take 
away what some persons think the usurped dominion of 
the deans over the fabric; at any rate they give no juris- 
diction to the bishop. But the Truro statute is to be, 
whenever a statutable body comes into being: ‘ No faculty 
‘ shall be necessary for anything to be done in the cathe- 
‘dral, but all shall be done after the manner of cathe- 
‘drals by the authority of the dean and chapter, with the 
‘ assent of the bishop himself ;’ which is exactly contrary to 
the manner of cathedrals now, whatever it may once have 
been. It is remarkable too, that the bishop is here given an 
absolute veto, which he has not over alterations of parish 
churches; for in them he acts through his court or chan- 
cellor (as the Queen does), who himself can only exercise 
what is called a judicial and not an arbitrary discretion, and 
is subject to appeal besides. Probably no chancellor ever 
does overrule the bishop’s opinion on mere discretionary 
matters, to whom all applications for faculties go first, 
unless he sees that it is wrong. But he may have op- 
positions to deal with on legal principles, for which a court 
is a much more trustworthy tribunal than an ecclesiastic 
sitting by himself in camerd. Lord Penzance said substan- 
tially the same in his separate report under the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Commission, and we are convinced that Archbishop 
Tait would have agreed with him. Our article of January 
1884 had lamented the serious loss of his powerful hand in 
the middle of the work of that Commission also. It was 
answered solemnly by high authority that he had agreed with 
all the principles of that report before he fell ill and died. 
But it was speedily replied in the ‘ Record’ that their own 
printed minutes proved that the Archbishop had disappeared 
for ever from their meetings before they had even begun to 
consider the principles of their report; and that if it was 
meant that he had privately given utterance to any such 
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principles before that, or before his death a little later, he 
must have entirely changed his mind since he expressed it 
openly in his writings, and plainly indicated by his questions 
while he sat in that Commission that he had not changed it. 

We have said so much about the Truro statutes, not for 
the purpose of making them out to be either better or worse 
than the others, but in order to show how on every material 
point they would probably all have been different from what 
they are under a properly constituted commission. Of course 
none would be infallible ; but no proper commission would have 
erred so uniformly in one direction as this has done, except 
in the single case where the bishop had entirely his own 
way. There is no lack of correspondence from ‘ dignities,’ in 
the widest sense of the word, standing up for either ancient 
rights or modern expediency, as it suits them, after the 
fashion of mundane reformers and orators on the stump; 
from deans and canons, corporately and individually ; from 
canons ‘rifled’ of all but their duties, for which Bishop 
Blomfield refused to leave them a penny; honorary canons, 
with no duties, but wanting some, or at least the cathedral 
franchise ; minor canons, with views of their own on various 
points; organists, mostly wanting more salary; lay clerks, or 
vicars, or singing men (‘quovis cognomine non gaudent’)— 
‘ protesting against the interference of organists "—according 
to a frequent item in the indexes—and wanting fixity of 
tenure, pensions, more pay, more ‘ recreation,’ being over- 
worked, and yet more opportunities for making more money 
in recreation times. Vergers do not seem to have been re- 
cognised as ‘cardinal’ by the Commission, though they 
might etymologically make good their claim to that title as 
doorkeepers. 

As the Commission itself considered it one of its first 
duties to ‘endeavour to establish harmonious co-operation 
‘between the bishop and the chapter,’ which evidently 
means specially the dean, it is natural to reflect on some of 
the inharmonious incidents which either their correspondence 
or the newspapers have brought to light. The northern pro- 
vince seems to have been far the most prolific of such dis- 
cords. The latest arose from the Bishop of Chester taking a 
cardinal position to the cathedral in the Ante-Communion 
service at right angles to the decanal one, and unquestion- 
ably to the legal one for that part of the service, though 
Lord Cairns set them as free as weathercocks for the later 
part: which is the one thing that we may be sure the 
rubric-makers did not intend, whichever direction or position 
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they did intend. We find in a drawer, where such rose- 
leaves have been left to dry, a speech of a translated Dean 
of Carlisle, regaling his diocesan conference, coram episcopo 
ipso apparently, with some pretty hot abuse of the bishops 
in general who did not agree with him: and as the report 
is official and corrected, it is more likely to be mitigated than 
intensified from the original. For some time one could hardly 
take up a ‘ Guardian’ without seeing the present Deans of 
Manchester or Durham denouncing the (alas) late Bishop of 
Manchester for defending a lawsuit, in which he turned out to 
be right, and which they had nothing in the world to do 
with, and were committing a contempt of court in writing 
about while it was sub judice. At York we need only write the 
words, Convocation, Luther, protests in the minster about 
unauthorised services, canonry appointments, structural al- 
terations, rights of preaching, accumulation of offices, and 
they will all suggest to cultivators of recent cathedral history 
a great deal more than we have room to discuss. 

It is not surprising, then, that the York proceedings of 
this queer Commission did not pass off without what boys 
would call a spicy communication from the excluded metro- 
politan, which appears in the appendix among the aforesaid 
grievances of honorary and minor canons, organists and lay 
clerks. The world would have missed this significant and 
amusing document if he had been inside the chamber, as 
‘a fellow counsellor,’ instead of being kept ‘ waiting at the 
‘ door almost amongst pursuivants, pages, and footboys,’ like 
a still more famous personage of the other province. We 
shall see how much attention the Commission bestowed upon 
it, though we can only deal with a few extracts from it. The 
function of cathedrals, in which the public are the most in- 
terested, 1s the general arrangements for worship. ‘It was 
‘never claimed’ (says the archbishop in 1879) ‘ until the 
‘last few months, that the dean, independently of the 
‘ chapter, could make alterations in matters of worship at 
‘his own uncontrolled discretion.’ And we infer from an 
opinion of Mr. Charles, Q.C., in the Durham appendix, that 
the dean of that cathedral too claims unlimited control over 
the services, and has it, though in nothing else has he either 
a veto or a casting vote ; and the control of the whole chapter 
over the services was never doubted till the present dean’s 
accession, which is collaterally confirmed elsewhere. 

Not even this Commission, assuming that they were to 
make statutes at all, would allow such claims as those. But 
they have settled them by no means uniformly, and in nearly 
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every other case have given the dean not less but more 
power than he has at present, or had long been understood 
to have. At York, they propose that— 

‘ Subject to the rights reserved to the archbishop [to order the services 
and preachers at his ordinations, &c., with suitable notice to the dean], 
the ordering and control of the service in the cathedral shal! rest with 
the dean, or in his absence the canon in charge. In the event of the 
dean desiring to make any change in the accustomed ordering of the 
services, he shall submit the same with due notice to a meeting of 
the chapter. In the event of the proposal being rejected by two-thirds 
of those present, i.e. by every canon (which is equivalent to giving the 
dean four votes at once), it may be adjourned (for the dean to try 
again) to a subsequent chapter specially summoned, at which, if the 
objection be still maintained by a majority of those present, they may 
(not even then forbid it, but only) require the dean to submit it to 
the archbishop, whose decision shall be final, unless some question of 
law be involved.’ 


Now then let us apply this refined piece of law-making 
to the case of a dean wanting to introduce some novelty 
into the ordinary service, or to have a new one of his own 
invention at some other time of the day; and remember 
that the new statutes are intended to have the force of an 
Act of Parliament in the cathedrals, and would therefore be 
confidently argued to override the Act of Uniformity, which 
legally contains the rubrics of the Prayer Book. So there is 
lawsuit No. 1 prepared for. Then comes No. 2, as to 
whether the chapter can interfere at all if the dean leaves 
the common services alone, but thinks fit to order a new 
one either fished up from some ancient ‘ use,’ or invented 
afresh like some of the fancy litanies that we have heard of. 
Thirdly, suppose he only wants to make an alteration in the 
services, without transgressing the Act of Uniformity, and 
that three out of the four canons object to it. Hitherto 
they could prevent it in every cathedral in the kingdom, 
unless the new claim of the Dean of Durham is well founded ; 
and if they came to a fight, the visitor and the proper courts 
would support them, and the strongest dean would be worsted. 
But the moment these new statutes are ratified, all that will 
be changed. A dean must be a poor creature if he cannot 
cajole or bully one jfidus Achates of his canons to side with 
him, as the faithful Vice-master Walker did with Bentley, 
who thereby defied and beat all the other seven seniors of 
Trinity, and worried two or three bishops of Ely into either 
defeat or death. 


‘“ Walker, our hat;” nor more he deigned to say, 
But stern as Ajax’ spectre stalked away.’ 
VOL. CLXIII. NO. CCCXXXIII. N 
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Observe too that the dean is given no less than three chances 
of winning against the whole chapter; for if he is beaten 
twice by all the canons and they require him to go to 
the archbishop, which they must not do themselves, it is 
by no means clear how they are to make him; and after all 
he may succeed in persuading a weaker archbishop than the 
present one to let him alone ‘for the sake of peace and 
* quietness,’ that most disturbance-making of all motives by 
which feeble men are influenced. And there is even some- 
thing more. The very next statute to the one we have 
quoted professes to say generally that the dean is to have 
no veto, but only a casting vote when they are equal. We 
suppose these amateur law-givers did not see that they had 
just given him an absolute veto on any change in the cathe- 
dral services which every canon in the church, and the bishop 
into the bargain, may desire. Only let the worst practice, 
in any direction you please, once get into a cathedral by the 
contrivance or connivance of the dean, and all England could 
not get it out again without either his consent or a new Act 
of Parliament, which there would not be the least chance of 
passing. We should like to know how many of the Commis- 
sion knew that they were doing this. 

It is true that the York pattern for making deans supreme 
is left unique: a fact which, by itself, tells “the tale of how 
these codes were made. But a good many others deviate 
entirely from the present and the ancient rule of the chapter 
at large, entirely in favour of the dean, not merely against 
the bishop but against the canons, who are all as yet co- 
ordinate with him, and in most of the cathedrals he has not 
even a casting vote. Without going into small variations, 
the favourite type of cathedral service rubric or statute with 
these Commissioners is this :— 

‘ The dean shall order, arrange, and regulate the service (and further 
on the precentor is put under him, and made a sort of “ marking-in” 
clerk, as they say in colleges, instead of one of the quatuor person, or 
“great officers,” as the Archbishop of York designates them)... . 
Should he propose any change in the services, he shall give notice to a 
chapter. If any three canons (at York it is all four, since three is not 
two-thirds of five) object to it, they may, after giving notice to the 
dean of their intention, conjointly seek the opinion of the bishop, 
whose written decision, after communication with the dean, shall be 
accepted as conclusive, unless some question of law be involved. If 
the dean shall refuse to adopt any recommendation made by at least 
three canons, they may refer it to the bishop, whose decision shall be 
conclusive.’ 


In a few cases, such as St. Paul’s, no such exalted theory 
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of decanal rights prevails as in some others, and the dean’s 
power over the services is allowed to remain under the general 
control of the chapter. In none, however, of the new codes 
is the bishop made anything more than an arbitrator, ard 
he has and is to have no more voice than an honorary canon 
by way of original jurisdiction. There is a letter to the 
Commission from an archidiaconal canon of Peterborough, of 
quite touching solemnity, on the sad futurity of a canon 
who will be doomed to sit, wternumque sedebit infelix, through 
a service which he does not like, under an arbitrary dean. 
He laments his fate as follows :-— 


‘May my lords and gentlemen the commissioners be pleased to allow 
me to introduce to their notice a canon having no voice of any avail 
in the services, except by appeal to the visitor after plotting and con- 
spiring with his brother canons (i.e. plotting and conspiring to get 
three to go tothe bishop). See him first as he will view himself. 
Why am I here? he will ask. Why did I ever receive part or lot in 
this church? What is my responsibility with respect to it? Iam not 
here to settle how the services will best promote the glory of God and 
the good of men. The dean settles that. Iam not here to perform 
the services. The minor canons do that. To preach one sermon on 
Sunday. Isthisall? Then bury me in peace, Mr. Dean, for I am 
already buried by you.’ And so on. 


Whether this dirge of a canon wanting Christian burial, 
like an unquiet ghost, is strictly logical or not, it might 
have occurred to him that it would be at least as good in 
the mouth of his bishop. We may conceive him saying, 
either now or under the absolute dean of the future, ‘ Why 
‘am I to come and sit here in what is called my throne, 
‘ when it is really the footstool of the men I make canons? 
‘I have no part or lot in the management of this church or 
‘its services. The dean, this archdeacon says, ‘“‘ may shock 
‘ “ and disquiet the other clergy in the church and the city by 
‘ “ celebrating evening Communion ” (which in his grief he 
‘ forgets that the first Communion ever celebrated was, and 
‘an innumerable multitude of other primitive ones), and I 
‘must not say a word, or I shall be told to mind my own 
‘business. I am not here to settle how the services will 
* promote the glory of God or the good of man, though fool- 
‘ish people take for granted that 1 must be. I am not here 
‘to perform any of them unless the dean asks me. The 
‘ canons, major and minor, do all that. Iam not even here 
‘to preach, except by permission of the chapter, though they 
‘call me “bishop by Divine permission,” and I ordain 
‘ preachers and put them here as canons. The vergers have 
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‘ more recognised part and lot in the services than I have. 
‘If my Archdeacon of Northampton wants burying in peace 
‘ for all that he has to bear, and thinks he has already one 
‘foot in the grave through it, surely I may say, like the 
‘ ghost of Palinurus, with better reason to the Pius Aineas 
‘ of the deanery— 


‘Eripe me his, invicte, malis; aut tu mihi terram 
Injice, namque potes.’ 


Not only do the Commissioners complacently flatter them- 
selves that their legislation about the ordering of services 
will ‘ promote earnest and harmonious co-operation between 
‘the bishop of the diocese and the cathedral body,’ and 
* secure him his legitimate influence and position,’ but that 
they have ‘got rid of a difficulty which has arisen in the 
‘ cathedrals of the old foundation from the apparent con- 
‘trariety between recent legislation and the ancient ca- 
‘thedral constitution, by recommending that a residentiary 
‘canon shall always hold one of the ancient prebendal 
* stalls.’ 

To those who happen to have been obliged to consider that 
very difficulty legally, there is something particularly amus- 
ing in this placid statement. It is no exaggeration to say 
that no two lines of that sentence could have been written 
by anyone who understcod even what the difficulty is which 
has arisen in different forms several times between the 
Crown, the archbishop, the chapter, and successive canons 
of York in this matter. Fortunately it is very little more than 
an unsubstantial technicality which has been thought too 
small for litigation, though opposite legal opinions have been 
given on it. Small as the grain of sand is however, it has 
been enough to generate considerable friction and con- 
sequent heat in the machinery of one cathedral, and may at 
any time in any other of the old ones, except St. Paul’s, for 
which a special clause was inserted for the benefit of the 
Crown in the Act 4 & 5 Vict. c. 39, that ‘the holding of a 
‘ prebend or canonry shall not be necessary for holding the 
‘ residentiary canonries of St. Paul’s, which are in the direct 
‘ patronage of the Crown.’ There was no such second Act 
passed for any of the other old cathedrals; but there was 
express power given to the bishops of Lincoln and London 
alone to create another residentiary canonry in their own 
patronage. It would take more space than it is worth to 
explain the legal difficulties in the other cathedrals arising 
from the contradictory enactments on this point, evidently 
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made in ignorance. Any lawyer can see that these com- 
missioners have neither understood nor cured them. The 
contradiction can only be cured by a general Act, declaring 
either that the holding of an old canonry or prebend shall 
not be necessary for being made a canon residentiary, as 
at St. Paul’s; or else, conversely, that one of the old 
prebends or canonries shall be annexed permanently, as soon 
as any become vacant, to any residentiary stall which is now 
without one, and that any prebend now held by a residen- 
tiary shall remain annexed to his residentiary stall; for a 
stall he has expressly by the Act of 1840, whether he has a 
prebend or not. 

‘The legitimate position and influence of the bishop’ is 
necessarily matter of opinion; but according to the opinions 
of the late Dr. Lushington and the other lawyers whom we 
have already quoted, there seems no doubt that as a matter of 
history and fact the bishop was originally in substance as 
well as in name the actual head of the chapter, as much as 
the heads of colleges are of theirs, without any express legis- 
lation beyond the name of Head, even in the new cathedrals, 
and a fortiori in the old. It is worth mentioning that he 
also was himself a canon with a prebend in six of them at 
least; and by what is rather absurdly called the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission Act 1873, such prebends will all be here- 
after severed from the bishoprics. Those stalls are a com- 
plete answer to the technical and imaginary objection that 
the bishop could not be both visitor and a member of the 
chapter, because he would then be visitable by himself. Sol- 
vitur ambulando ; for, as a matter of fact, all those bishops 
were. So are the judges the visitors of the benchers of the 
Inns of Court, and yet they ure mostly, and soon all will be, 
benchers themselves. The Dean of St. Paul’s, an old cathe- 
dral, says, ‘The bishop’s part in the government has been 
‘much modified by usage. He has long ceased to take part 
‘in the chapter (as he originally did). The history of the 
‘ cathedral shows examples of his enjoining ordinances and 
‘authorising statutes.’ If so, we do not see how it has 
been lost, if it has been; but it certainly has been lost in so 
many cathedrals that nothing but legislation could restore 
it generally now. The 1854 report says that ‘in the con- 
‘ventual cathedrals it was declared that the dean and pre- 
‘ bendaries shall be incorporated and united with the bishop 
‘for all future time; and in the new ones (Henry VIIL.’s 
‘five new ones) the chapter is declared to consist of the 
‘ bishop, dean, and prebendaries, and there is no definition 
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‘of his rights except as visitor ’—which is an external right 
that might be given to anybody. 

The degree of displacement that has been suffered by the 
bishops from what the Commission rightly considered their 
proper position as to the use of their own cathedrals seems 
to vary considerably. The Archbishop of York, for instance, 
though he is metropolitan as well as diocesan, tells the Com- 
mission that his dean and chapter have taken care to impress 
on him that he ‘ministers in his minster at all only by suf- 
‘ ferance,’ and the statement goes uncontradicted, though 
his dean and a canon sat on the Commission and print his 
letter. On the other hand, the (late) Dean of Winchester 
says: ‘The bishop is considered to have the right to officiate 
‘in the cathedral, either in the pulpit or otherwise, whenever 
‘he is disposed,’ though there is no more special provision 
for it in the statutes there than inany ofthe other cathedrals 
where the chapters have established the contrary doctrine, 
through the carelessness of the bishops themselves in the 
days when it was the fashion for them to do as little as 
possible. Nearly all the chapters now seem willing to con- 
cede the bishop’s right to preach and use the cathedral on 
giving reasonable notice; but the degrees in which the pro- 
posed statutes do so vary a good deal; whereas the bishop’s 
rights in that respect plainly should be uniform and declared 
once for all by law, though it is not necessary that all things 
should be uniform. In some cases it seems to have been 
intended to make any assertion of the right as difficult as 
possible. Without going into the variations, the substantial 
meaning of the best of them should be enacted as follows : 


The bishop shall have the use of the cathedral, with all customary 
attendance and facilities for the service intended, for consecrations, 
when desired by the archbishop of the province, ordinations, confirma- 
tions, and visitations, and the right to appoint the preachers thereat; 
and also to take such part as he pleases in any of the cathedral services, 
including preaching with reasonable notice, and not superseding any 
previously appointed preacher without special reason to be assigned. 
All other special services are to be agreed on between the bishop and 
the chapter; and the appointment of any preachers, not officials of 
the diocese or the cathedral, shall be subject to his approval in like 
manner as in parish churches. 


This last clause about strange preachers ought not to be 
necessary, as it is only an affirmation of what is really law 
for cathedrals and for other churches, and of the 43rd canon 
too; but we infer from some of the correspondence that 
even that has been disputed of late. Indeed a very strong 
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illustration of it is within the memory of many persons, 
though the two actors in the scene are gone. A great 
prelate, who was universally understood to have been pro- 
moted because he was one of the greatest preachers in the 
kingdom, was complimented on his first appearance at any 
great diocesan function in his cathedral by another bishop 
of inferior rank being invited by his dean to preach over 
his head. Nobody doubted that it was done for doubly 
personal reasons; and whether it was or not, nobody was 
surprised that things never ran very smooth between the 
palace and the deanery afterwards, and that other grains of 
sand were continually getting into the machinery. The late 
Dean of Lincoln, we see, objected to the bishop having power 
to supersede any other preacher in his appointed turn, and 
refused to sign the new statutes on that and other grounds. 
But as in most, and probably in all cathedrals, the rota is 
fixed either by statute or a long time beforehand, the bishop 
must be allowed this power, but not to be exercised without 
good reason assigned; or else he may as well be excluded at 
once from any right to preach except in his own few sta- 
tutable turns—the very thing which most of the chapters 
now admit by their new statutes to be wrong and inde- 
fensible. At York the only turn assigned to him, according 
to the diocesan calendar, is the ‘ black fast’ of Good Friday, 
when the musical services are least attractive. 

We have already spoken of the comparatively modern 
extrusion of the bishops from all jurisdiction over the 
fabrics, which in old times, and as late as two centuries ago, 
were always described as having been made what they 
were by the bishops, and never by the deans. The Arch- 
bishop of York carries the account of modern usurpation a 
little further. He ‘hopes that the labours of the Commis- 
* sioners may end in the re-establishment of the old system, by 
‘ which the dean and chapter (jointly) may have the general 
conduct of the worship of the church, and the care of the 
‘fabric. The general tendency seems to have been, not 
‘merely in this cathedral, but in others, that all the duties 
should be assumed by the dean.’ The way the labours of 
the Commission did end in this respect (except at Truro} 
almost reads like a practical joke, if not a further inten- 
tional snub of the archbishop. The office of treasurer 
there, to which the care of the fabric was specially attached 
in the old cathedrals, was abolished long ago; and the pre- 
centorship was conferred on the late dean—of course at his 
request—by Archbishop Longley, not only in the teeth of 
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general law, but of a particular York statute which annexed 
it to the prebend of Driffield. And now, to prevent all 
question for the future, these Commissioners propose to 
enact (if Parliament will let them), that ‘the ancient dig- 
‘nity of either precentor or chancellor shall be tenable 
‘ with that of dean ;’ only, with surprising moderation, they 
will not let him be all three together. Treasurer he has 
become already, or curator of the fabric; precentor he 
would have been still if the late dean had lived, and conse- 
quently canon of Driffield besides; precentor or chancellor 
he may be any day, if this ‘ definition and establishment’ of 
duties is enacted. One of the ‘ great offices’ or persone 
alone there is, which neither decanal nor commissional in- 
genuity could make tenable with the deanery, and that is— 
that the dean should also be sub-dean, or his own deputy in 
his own absence. 

The archbishop’s description of the gradual absorption 
of all the other capitular functions is too good to pass 
over. To the above account of the precentorship amal- 
gamation, which he terminated at the next vacancy, he 
quaintly adds that ‘the late dean did not among his 
‘many merits reckon any knowledge of music.’ It is right 
to say however that Dean Duncombe, per se aut per alios, 
did get the musical service done very well; and so did Dr. 
Hook at Leeds, who professed entire ignorance of music. 

Of the chancellorship (which we may inform unlearned 
readers is very different from the judicial office of chancellor 
of the diocese), he says that it has certain duties attached 
to it by the statutes, and that as a fact, though not neces- 
sarily, three successive chancellors—viz. two residentiaries 
and Dr. Vaughan, while Vicar of Doncaster, were able and 
willing to perform their statutable duties, but found that it 
was so contrary to the established order of things that they 
saw it would be resented us an interference. ‘He is anxious’ 
(he says) ‘to appoint only residentiaries to the great offices,” 
but hitherto it has clearly been of no use: ‘he has put the 
* question in a meeting where many canons were assembled, 
‘ What were their duties as actually discharged? (i.e. the 
‘ duties of the few office-holders), and the answer was purely 
‘negative.’ Further on he says :— 


‘Of late years the jurisdiction of the bishop has become more com- 
plete over the whole diocese by the Clergy Discipline Act (which 
ousted the diocesan chancellors of all that jurisdiction), by the abolition 
of peculiars, and by the withdrawal of all direct jurisdiction over the 
clergy from the archidiaconal courts. At the same time there is 
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one church, over which he is especially installed as head, where en- 
deavours are made to impress upon him that he ministers only on 
sufferance; that he cannot claim to direct even those services which 
are the especial work of the bishop, where he is in danger of wounding 
some susceptibility at every turn.’ 


We need not pursue that subject; and it is time that we 
said a word for the deans, which this Commission has not 
said, except in the most vague and useless way, with re- 
ference to a more practical matter than that of jurisdiction, 
on which they have taken such good care of themselves. 
The 1854 Commission made a kind of suggestion to amal- 
gamate the deans with the bishops, which would, in plain 
English, be destroying them. But if cathedrals and chap- 
ters, or cathedrals without chapters, are to exist, they must 
each have some principal manager or rector, with a great 
deal less of other work to do than the bishop of a diocese ;. 
and that person will be, in fact, the dean, whether he is 
called dean or by some new fancy title which nobody will 
care for. We believe that the financial treatment of the 
deans by Bishop Blomfield’s commission and their Act of 
1840 is very little understood. We call it his, because his 
name is embalmed with it by Sydney Smith as long as 
English literature may last. Lord Russell, who was one of 
those commissioners, said to a well-known clergyman, not 
long before his death, that he thought they had done too 
much, but that ‘it was all Bishop Blomfield’s doing,’ as 
indeed everybody knew at the time. 

He and his episcopal colleagues were frightened out of 
their senses at the outcry about the abuses of cathedral 
patronage and the weakness of the parochial system, besides. 
being honestly anxious to strengthen it. The world knows 
better now than then that such men, when they are once 
frightened into setting up for reformers and bidding for 
popularity, are more inclined to take ‘leaps in the dark’ 
than anybody, and more intolerant than anybody of followers 
who hold back and are disposed to look before they leap. 

What they did, shortly, and omitting exceptional varia- 
tions for reasons which they could not resist, was to disendow 
all non-residentiary prebends or canonries (which only existed 
in the old cathedrals) of all their property, both joint and 
separate ; refusing even to allow them a pittance to pay 
their expenses of coming to perform their statutable duties 
at the cathedral. Bishop Blomfield wanted, and the Bill 
proposed, not only to disendow, but to destroy them. He 
could find no excuse for resisting that amendment which 
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Canon Selwyn had the credit for devising, and which is 
called in the Act ‘suspending’ the canonries, which meant 
stopping their incomes; but he paid them off in that way, by 
making them do their statutable duties for nothing. That 
is very naturally dilated on as a grievance still by several 
chapters and many prebendaries te the late commission, 
but, as far as we observe, in vain. The 1840 commission also 
reduced all but four residentiary canons in (nearly) every 
cathedral to the same condition; for ‘residentiary’ was 
only an adjective applied from time to time to individual 
canons, either new or old, and not a substantive; and the four 
residentiaries were and are required to reside three months 
each, and the deans, for the first time, eight. 

But then comes something more complicated and inde- 
fensible. Most people believe that the Commission reduced 
all the deaneries which were above 2000/. a year to that 
amount, except Oxford and Durham, and raised all that were 
below 10001. to that sum, leaving intermediate ones alone. In 
a certain way that might have been defensible, though the 
defence would have been a poor one for reformers acquiring 
a very large surplus. But they did much more than that. 
There is nothing like inventing a rule. You have then only 
to tell people who find fault that you have done every kind 
of iniquity or absurdity ‘by rule,’ though you made it your- 
self, and they are expected to be satisfied. Bishop Blomfield 
found he could get more for his ‘ Holy Innovation’ (as he 
called it, almost imitating ‘the Holy Inquisition’), by con- 
fiscating all the separate property of deans and canons, and 
leaving them their shares of the corporate property, than by 
doing it the other way. At any rate, he did it, and then set 
up that as the rule of the Commission, as if it had been 
imposed on them by Act of Parliament. A priori, one would 
think it more natural to leave a man his individual property 
than his divisible share of joint property, if there was to be 
a distinction. But there was no reason for making any 
distinction at all. The only rational thing to do was to 
reduce all the deaneries above 2000/. a year to that sum, and 
to raise all below it to the same, especially when they were 
to be prohibited from holding anything else except a small 
living in the cathedral town—if they could get one. What 

does it signify either to a dean who has to live in the way 
that is expected of him in a large house—and some of the 
poorest deans have the largest houses—or to the Commission, 
who pretended to do justice and to keep deans alive, where 
their income comes from? Ultimately it all comes from 
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the general funds administered by the Commission, and it 
was a mere piece of financial conjuring to invent this trick 
for reducing some of the richest deaneries to the poorest, 
while pretending only to reduce the superfluities and to 
raise the poor ones. Some of them are now reduced still 
more by the universal fall of rents. 

This Commission says all this cannot be rectified now 
without an Act of Parliament. Of course it cannot. But 
not a single thing that they have recommended can be done 
without an Act of Parliament. That was plainly an excuse 
and not a reason. Even such amateurs as they were must 
know that they have only been playing at statute-making 
until Parliament turns their playthings into realities, which 
they have three times tried to get done. Canons were 
treated in the same absurd and unfair way in 1840, only 
substituting the figures 1000 and 500 for 2000 and 1000; 
but with these very material differences from deans, that 
they can hold other preferment, that much less is expected 
of them; that their houses are smaller; and they have to 
reside little more than a third of the time then imposed on 
deans. It should be mentioned too, that Bishop Blomfield 
and the bishops took for themselves every bit of patronage 
belonging to deans and canons individually, and even con- 
descended to rob the lay diocesan officials of a few scraps 
that belonged to them; and that though they let decanal 
incomes vary in the ratio of two to one, they raised all the 
low episcopal incomes of the ordinary bishops nearly to the 
same standard, and reduced the few great ones of superior 
rank to reasonable amounts. By a mistake, not discovered 
till too late, the Ecclesiastical Commission arbitrarily took 
and sold a special property which was not theirs, but held 
upon a special trust under an Act of James I., who gave it 
in exchange for old York House to provide a London resi- 
dence for that archbishop, which unluckily for him had never 
been done, except that the income had paid his rent. It is 
odd that no archbishop has made a stir to get that cool 
appropriation redressed. Surely he needs a London resi- 
dence more than a Bishop of Ely, whose house in Dover 
Street represents the old Ely House near Holborn in the 
same way. The present Bishop of Winchester magnani- 
mously gave up Winchester House to be sold for 40,000/. 
towards founding the see of St. Albans, which would never 
have been done without it. We shall have something more 
to say about the new sees afterwards, which were part of the 
subject of the 1854 Commission. 
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As the proposal of the 1854 Commission practically to 
abolish deans is unworkable and merely destructive for 
nothing, and this last Commission seems to have had no 
ideas beyond giving them more power and no more real or 
useful work, perhaps it is allowable to propose something 
of another kind. There are constant demands for more 
bishops, either diocesan (with original jurisdiction) or suf- 
fragan with only deputed episcopal functions under the 26th 
of Henry VIII.; and there is no pay for them. That Act 
suggests that the Crown should provide for them out of its 
own patronage; which somehow the Crown has never done 
in any single case yet, and the bishops who commission 
them have very little means of doing so; some of them 
absolutely none, having no canonries ; which, by the bye, both 
commissions have recommended that they should have, by 
exchanges with the Crown—if the Crown need keep canonry 
patronage at all. 

We may as well correct a common mistake, that a bishop 
needs the consent of the Queen to have a deputy or an 
assistant, because he cannot have a suffragan consecrated 
for him without it. The Suffragan Act may be described 
as an Act for generating bishops with merely titular sees, 
who may be employed by commission anywhere in the same 
province, just as far and as long as any diocesan likes to do 
so. But he may employ any ready-made suffragan, or any 
ex-colonial bishop who happens to be here; and the late 
Bishop of Ripon and several others have done so. The 
bishop who wants a suffragan created by royal authority 
has to recommend two persons, of whom the Crown selects 
one, and it is always understood beforehand which it is to 
be. Thus far no dean has been a suffragan ; but several 
canons have; and there is not the smallest legal reason why 
nearly every dean should not be made a suffragan to his 
diocesan. For without any alteration the Act provides for 
twenty-six, and there are only twenty-eight cathedral deans 
altogether, of whom Oxford and Durham have university 
duties and are very unlikely to become suffragans; nor do 
all bishops want one, even if he were gratuitously generated 
for them. There is, however, this difficulty, that the Prime 
Minister makes deans ex mero motu, but not suffragans; and 
it is clear from what we have already seen, that some deans 
would not be used by their diocesans as commissaries, if 
they were ever so ready, and also that some never would be 
ready. Still there is perhaps a solution for that difficulty, 
viz. that some considerable proportion of a dean’s salary— 
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assuming them all to be raised to what they ought to be, 
and would have been if rationally treated by the Act of 
1840—should depend upon his acting as suffragan or .com- 
missary to his own or some other bishop. There would 
always be a few cathedrals where either decanal infirmities 
or unwillingness or incompatibility of temper would divorce 
the diocesan from his authorised suffragan ; but a few excep- 
tions would not signify. Generally they would work together 
as well as any other pair of officials who either had or had 
not made their own marriage, such as bishops and arch- 
deacons; provided always there is no ‘ grandmotherly legis- 
lation’ made for them after the fashion of these times to 
teach the bishop on the throne and the bishop in the stall 
how to suck their eggs. The legislators of the Tudor times, 
who could draw acts and college and cathedral statutes that 
would work for more centuries than ours do for years without 
cobbling, wisely left the diocesans absolute discretion as to 
how much use they would make of their suffragans. Possibly 
too, the knowledge that deans are generally to be suffragan 
bishops would make prime ministers attend rather more than 
they often do to their theological and less to their political 
or social qualifications. And it can hardly be denied that a 
dean with both work and income suitable to his position is a 
more desirable functionary than one with neither, but simply 
a poor and learned—or unlearned and undistinguished man 
—in ‘avery wide house,’ with no visible public duties, except 
going to church daily for eight months and ‘ keeping hospi- 
‘ tality,’ according to the canon, which Bishop Blomfield’s 
Commission chose to make impossible for half of them, and 
nearly so for a good many more. 

Turning to the recommendation of the 1854 Commission 
on additional bishops, which it was expressly charged to 
report on, it is singular that Lord Beaconsfield’s Government 
not only ignored it, as in appointing this last Commission, 
but reversed it, and very likely neither remembered nor 
looked at it when they took so much credit for introducing 
bills allowing other people and bishops to found half a dozen 
new sees by subscription and giving up their own houses 
and incomes. Even the 1840 Commission, when it founded 
two bishops, did not starve them down to half the normal 
income. The estates of the Manchester and Ripon col- 
leges were not even episcopal, any more than the Southwell 
ones. These three were all exactly alike, except the peculi- 
arity that the Southwell chapter had no head unless the 
Archbishop of York was, from whose province it has been 
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absurdly divorced, and the new see attached to Canterbury. 
Yet two of those bishops were made genuine ones, with the 
normal income and a residence, while the other, and all the 
other new ones (of the Sir Richard Cross foundation), are 
‘one-horse’ bishops with half a salary, and of the order of 
Jonadab the son of Rechab, ‘not building any house nor 
‘ having any,’ except in one case by donation of a charit- 
able Quaker—a fit climax for such a story. Yet the 1854 
Commission had advised that ‘no new see should be 
‘ created unless a suitable income and a sufficient residence 
‘be provided, partly by local contributions or out of the 
‘ episcopal property in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
‘ mission;’ of which there is now a large surplus, though 
there was none at all when Ripon and Manchester were 
founded. 

But even that is not the worst they did in those new 
bishopric Acts for St. Albans, Truro, Liverpool, Newcastle, 
Southwell, and Wakefield—when it comes ; which ought to 
have been Beverley with that glorious minster ready for it 
and the whole of the East Riding and part of the North for 
a diocese, along which a railway runs from the Humber to 
the Tees. They not only provided and required no residences 
for their new bishops, but positively stuck a clause into 
their own Act prohibiting the Ecclesiastical Commission 
from doing anything to get them. The most desirable 
house or site may be offered them at a moderate price, and 
with no means and little chance of securing it hereafter ; 
they may entirely approve of it themselves; and then at the 
last moment their lawyers have to tell them, ‘ No, you can’t 
‘ buy it, because there is a clause in the Act prohibiting you 
‘from contributing a farthing out of the Common Fund; ’ 
which appears to be so called because it is not ‘common; ’ 
for new bishops are to have no share of it, but only new 
parochial incumbents, though a great deal of it comes from 
episcopal estates. The ‘ benevolent reader’ who likes to find 
excuses, as others like to find fault, may be exclaiming, 
‘Oh! that was probably forced upon them by the House of 
‘Commons.’ No, it was not. It was nothing but a piece 
of the modern cowardly habit of committing suicide for fear 
of an attempt at murder, and a love of ‘making things 
‘ pleasant’ by a pretence of liberality at other people’s 
expense. The commissioners may not even anticipate their 
own means of purchase, where there are some, as for Roches- 
ter and St. Albans. Rochester is now without a palace 
because the Bishop of St. Albans was allowed to keep Dan- 
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bury with the Albanian part of his former diocese. But 
when he vacates it is to be sold and the proceeds applied— 
how? Most people suppose, and it was publicly asserted 


once, equally between the two halves of the old diocese, of 


which the Albanian ‘ half’ is very much the larger in area, 
in benefices, and in clergy. But again nothing of the kind. 
Not a penny can be spent in building, buying, or securing a 
site for a St. Albans residence until (l ) Danbury is vacated ; 

(2) sold; (3) the proceeds muddled away by architects, sur- 
veyors, and lawyers in providing a palace for Rochester ; 
and then (4) they may go to work with the residue, and try 
to make up the required difference and buy and build for 
St. Albans, which is therefore not likely to have a bishop’s 
residence in less than four years after Danbury is vacated, 
even if money is subscribed for it. Surely a commission re- 
porting on cathedrals and the relation of bishops to them 
might have found something to say of that exploit of eccle- 
siastical legislation. But probably not one of them knew 
anything about it. 

On one point they have preferred a golden silence to 
silvery speech. We are glad to see none of the usual dio- 
cesan conference platitudes about the essentiality of a 
chapter to the complete making of a genuine bishopric. 
While it is so difficult, as this repetition of commissions 
shows, to know what to do with existing chapters, people 
are not likely to subscribe another 80,000/. at least to make 
a new one anywhere. Stealing a canonry from an older 
cathedral and cutting it up into little bits, and calling the 
assignees of the little bits chancellors, precentors, treasurers, 
and even deans, is only playing at chapter-building, like 


children with wooden bricks. Instead of ‘ ptochogonies’ of 


that kind, as Sydney Smith called them, what is wanted in 
all the (very) new cathedrals is the reality of a proper 
income for the three or four clergy who have to do the 
necessary work of the cathedral and the parish, whether 
they are called (as they well may be) a dean and minor 
canons, besides the ‘ honorary’ ones, or a rector and curates; 
and also for the choir. In these times it is difficult enough, 
if not impossible, to attain even that; and so it is still more 
absurd to fritter away any small means that there may be 
on mere shams; and the greatest of these is chapters, to 
elect a bishop, and then to counsel him, which are sometimes 
solemnly put forth as reasons for their existence. In one of 
the new dioceses we read lately that nearly a hundred pounds 
had actually been subscribed to generate a chapter, and 
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then called a nucleus—about as solid as that of a comet, 
according to astronomers. 

After so much criticism of the work and proposals of this 
last commission, we are glad to finish with an expression of 
entire concurrence with their opinion, that the preserva- 
tion of the cathedral fabrics is the primary claim on the 
funds of the Ecclesiastical Commission, which are princi- 
pally derived from them. They even go so far as to say, 
after some beating about the bush in the literary style of 
the whole report, that ‘ the requirements of the fabrics have 
‘ not in all cases received the consideration which their im- 
‘ portance would seem to have demanded.’ One concrete 
visible case is worth more than any number of lines of ab- 
stract suggestion such as that. The only defence of a 
practical kind that was made last winter for not attempting 
a real restoration of the grand old Norman tower of Peter- 
borough Cathedral, which was coming down if it had not 
been taken down in time, and for which the architect had 
discovered enough of the original features, was that it 
would cost more than had been subscribed (20,000/.) or was 
thought likely to be subscribed in these bad times, when 
the richest man in the diocese, if not in England, only gave 
100/. If the Ecclesiastical Commissioners had recognised 
what this very mild-spoken Commission on cathedrals at last 
ventures to call their primary duty, that difficulty could not 
have been pleaded by the obstructives. The absolutely 
necessary work would have been done out of general cathe- 
dral funds, and what may be called the architectural luxury 
of a grand restoration of the tower to its original state would 
have been covered by the subscriptions; for which, it was 
said by the dean, who wished for it, more conditional pro- 
mises kept coming in while there was a chance of the proper 
thing being done. So we spoil a great cathedral for ever 
for want of 20,000/. to restore it as it was in its best days, 


-and would have been still but for accidents. 
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Art. VIII.—1. History of Art in Phenicia. By G. Perrot 
and C. Cuipiez. Translated by W. ArMstrone. London: 
1885. 


2. L’ Imagerie Phénicienne. Par CLERMONT-GANNEAU. Paris: 
1880. 


3. Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarwm. Paris: 1881. 


Is the opening chapter of his great work, the writer, whom, 

in spite of recent attempts to invalidate his authority, 
we will still venture to call the father of history, narrates 
the following tradition. The Pheenicians, says Herodotus, 
transported the merchandise of Egypt and Assyria to various 
countries, among which was Argos. Here they tarried five 
or six days, at the end of which time, the sale having been 
finished, the Greek women, among whom was Io, the 
daughter of the king of Argos, came down tothe shore. On 
a given signal the Phoenicians carried off Ioand some of her 
companions, and set sail for Egypt. 

This mythical tale of traffic followed by kidnapping resem- 
bles in its main features more than one story in Homer, and 
is in accordance with the statements of several ancient his- 
torians. In the state of society described by Homer, the 
buccaneer and merchant were constantly combined in the same 
marine adventurer, and of these daring cruisers the Pheeni- 
cians were, as far as we know, the first to explore the shores 
of the Mediterranean from east to west, and to venture on 
the unknown Atlantic beyond the Straits of Gibraltar. How 
early this took place we have no sure means of ascertaining, 
but from a variety of statements in biblical and classical 
authorities we may infer that the Phenician settlements on 
the coast of Syria had been established not later than 1600 
B.c., and probably even much earlier. Two of these Syrian 
cities, Tyre and Sidon, were already celebrated for their 
commerce and maritime ascendency in the time of David 
and Solomon, and possessed then a civilisation which could 
hardly have been so matured in less than two or three 
centuries. Notwithstanding the pretensions of the Tyrians 
as to the immense antiquity of their temple of Hercules, 
founded, as they told Herodotus, 2,300 years before his visit, 
the best modern authorities incline to think that Sidon was 
the older city of the two, though, perhaps, younger than 
Byblos. The other cities on this coast were Arvad or Arad 
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(now Ruad), Marath (Amrith), Gebal (the Byblos of the 
Greeks), Berytus (Beyrouth), Sarapta (Sarfend), Aco (Acre), 
Joppa (Jaffa). 

Of all these cities, once so flourishing, none, except Bey- 
routh, has retained any semblance of its ancient prosperity, 
though Sidon and Tyre, Acre and Joppa, are still centres of 
administration and of local trade. The district along which 
these cities were planted is a narrow strip of coast between 
Lebanon and the sea, about two hundred and twenty-five 
miles from north to south. Along part of this coast the 
spurs of the mountains run so close to the sea that com- 
munication along the coast by land must have been difficult 
in all seasons, and after the autumnal rains had swelled the 
torrents must have been almost impossible, till roads were 
cut into the face of the rock. The same range of Lebanon 
which served as a barrier to protect the Phcenician cities 
from incursions of the tribes in the interior of Syria must 
for a long time have greatly impeded their inland commerce. 
On the other hand, the sea, swarming with fish and other 
maritime products, must have early invited them to carry on 
communication by water. At first their navigation would 
have been limited to short coasting cruises round the head- 
lands and to the islands lying nearest the coast. Their next 
venture was probably to Cyprus, which was visible on a clear 
day from the mountains along the Syrian coast, and it would 
not be long before they found their way to Crete and those 
groups of islands in the Aigean which have been called the 
cradle of ancient navigation. Thence to the mainland of 
Greece their passage was easy, and we may track them from 
Cyprus to Rhodes and the Sporades, to Crete, to Thera (San- 
torin) and Melos among the Cyclades ; to Cythera (Cerigo), to 
Corinth and Argos in the Morea. The myth of Cadmus attests 
their presence in Beotia, and in Thasos Herodotus still 
saw the gigantic remains of their mines. These enterprises 
in the eastern Mediterranean are ascribed to the Sidonians. 
Gaining more nautical experience by each successive ven- 
ture, these fearless navigators crossed the Adriatic and 
visited certain points in southern Italy and Sicily. The 
sacking of Sidon by the Philistines, B.c. 1000-900, gave 
more scope for the developement of Tyre, whose princes, 
Abibaal and Hiram, were successively contemporaries of 
David and Solomon. Long before the Greeks got a foot- 
ing in Italy, the Tyrians had commercial relations with 
the native races there. In the Latin language we may 
detect a curious evidence of this early intercourse in the 
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word Serranus, the ancient Latin name for the people whom 
the Greeks and Romans afterwards called Tyrians; in this 
relic of archaic Latin we may trace the original Semitic 
form Tsar. 

A little westward from Italy lies Sardinia, an island in 
which the fine natural harbour of Caralis (Cagliari), and its 
mines, presented peculiar attractions for the Phonicians. 
From Sardinia to the Balearic islands, and from the Balearic 
islands to the western extremity of the Mediterranean, 
where the rock of Calpe (Gibraltar) marked the entrance to 
the Atlantic, they gradually felt their way along the southern 
coast of Spain. It was not till after much hesitation that 
they dared to pass through that strait to which the Greeks 
in after times gave the name of the Pillars of Hercules, and 
to enter on the unknown ocean beyond. This is said to 
have taken place as early as 1100 B.c., when they planted 
a colony on the little island of Gades (Cadiz), which like the 
mother colony of Tyre lay close to the mainland. Fortify- 
ing themselves in this new outpost, the Phcenicians soon 
entered into friendly relations with the neighbouring tribes 
of Hispania Betica (Andalusia), and thus opened up new 
sources of commerce. It was to this distant emporium that 
the ships of Tarshish, built like our old Indiamen for long 
voyages, sailed to and from Tyre freighted with rich car- 
goes, a portion of which they never failed to offer on their 
return at the shrine of their tutelary deity, Melkart, the He- 
rakles of Greek legend. On the north coast of Africa the 
Tyrians were equally active. After establishing themselves at 
Hippo, Hadrumet, and Leptis, in the territory of Tunis, they 
founded about 800 B.c. ‘the new city’ (Kart-Hadasat), better 
known to us under its Latin name Carthago. After two 
centuries of unclouded prosperity, the calamities foretold 
by Ezekiel overtook Tyre. After losing the protection of 
the great Egyptian dynasty of Rameses and his successors, 
Syria, from the ninth century onwards, had passed under the 
dominion of the Assyrians. Tyre alone resisted, till forced 
by Sennacherib to receive a king of his choice. After the 
fall of Nineveh, an alliance with Judea and Egypt em- 
boldened the Pheenicians to resist the Chaldean conqueror 
of Asia; but the defeat of Apries and the taking of Jerusalem 
enabled Nebuchadnezzar to lay siege to Tyre, which he 
blockaded for thirteen years. The naval power of the Ty- 
rians enabled them at last to make terms with their enemy, 
about 574 B.c., but at the cost of a ruinous interruption 
of their trade. Meanwhile new rivals sprang up in the 
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Mediterranean. As early as the ninth century the Greeks 
had already expelled the Phenicians from most of the islands 
in the Mgean, and had got permanent possession of the 
harbours and headlands of the coast of Asia. Thence, 
steering boldly westward, they followed in the track of 
Pheenician enterprise, first getting a footing in lower Italy 
and in Sicily, where they founded Syracuse, B.c. 733, while 
they entered inte commercial relations with the Saite 
princes of Egypt, where a factory was granted to them at 
Naukratis, the site of which has been recently discovered by 
Mr. Petrie. 

During the same period Etruria developed a formidable 
naval power in the north of Italy. After the taking of 
Babylon by Cyrus, Syria was annexed to the new Persian 
empire, and the Phcenician cities there and in Cyprus fur- 
nished the fleets of the great king, and under the rule 
of the Achzmenide enjoyed security and protection for 
their trade, though shorn of their ancient independence. 
Carthage, meanwhile, unaffected by the influences which had 
so greatly disturbed the developement of Phcenician trade in 
the eastern Mediterranean, ‘continued to spread her wings far 
‘ beyond her nest,’ conquering step by step all the northern 
coast of Africa between the lesser Syrtis and the frontier of 
Numidia. This took place between the end of the ninth and 
end of the seventh century B.c. Hitherto the Carthaginians 
had contented themselves with planting from time to time 
isolated factories, but after the acquisition of so much terri- 
tory in the fertile district now called Tunis, they began to 
consolidate their empire, introducing scientific agriculture 
among the natives, and raising armies of mercenaries from 
the Numidians and Mauritanians and the mixed popula- 
tion called by the Greeks Liby-pheenicians. It was by 
means of these armies of mercenaries that they were able to 
suppress a formidable outbreak of the native populations in 
Hispania Betica, and to check the growing influence of the 
Greeks in the eastern Mediterranean. Their exclusive 
monopoly of trade in these regions was seriously threatened 
when the Phoceaus began to make distant voyages, and when 
Koleos of Samos about 640 B.c. succeeded in reaching the 
mart on the Spanish coast which the Greeks called Tartessos. 
The rapid advance made by the Hellenic colonists in Sicily 
compelled the Carthaginians to defend with garrisons those 
points which had in earlier times been only emporiums for 
trade. They were thus enabled to retain the western coasts 
of the island till the Punic wars, leaving the Greeks in 
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possession of the northern and eastern territory. On the 
destruction of Phocea by the Persians B.c. 546, the Greek 
inhabitants emigrated westward to Massilia and Aleria in 
Corsica. Against these new colonies the Carthaginians in 
Sardinia combined with the Etruscans. Their allied fleets 
attacked Aleria B.c. 536, and though in the naval action 
which ensued the Ionians claimed the victory over superior 
forces, their losses were so heavy that they abandoned their 
settlement in Corsica, which was thenceforth occupied by 
the Etruscans, while the Carthaginians became permanent 
masters of Sardinia, the Balearic islands, and the harbours 
of Malta and Gozo. After thus establishing their supremacy 
on the coasts of Spain and Africa, the Carthaginians were 
impelled by the spirit of discovery still further west, beyond 
the utmost limits of Tyrian adventure. An expedition com- 
manded by Hanno explored the west coast of Africa as far 
as the eighth degree of northern latitude, and this voyage 
was followed up by the establishment of nearly three hundred 
factories between the Straits of Gibraltar and Cape Noun. 
It was probably not long after this expedition that the Car- 
thaginians discovered Madeira and the Canaries. Hanno’s 
official report of this voyage, which was dedicated in the 
temple of Baal Hammon at Carthage, is preserved in a 
Greek translation. About the same time another daring 
navigator, Himilco, sailed northward along the coasts of 
Spain and Gaul. We may assume that he visited the Cassi- 
terides or tin islands, with which Gades traded for metals 
and hides, but there seems to be no proof that he touched 
on any part of the Cornish or Irish coasts. Unfortunately 
the report of Himilco’s voyage has come down to us only 
in a garbled and untrustworthy form, and the endeavour 
of the Carthaginians for centuries was to conceal as far as 
possible this route from their rivals in commerce. 

The long struggle of the Punic wars dissolved the com- 
plicated fabric of the Carthaginian empire which it had taken 
so many centuries of enterprise to construct. The daughter 
of Tyre fell by the hand of Scipio Africanus rather more 
than a century after Alexander the Great inflicted a fatal 
blow on the ancient metropolis of Pheenicia. The obstinate 
resistance of the Tyrians to the Macedonian conqueror was 
overcome when he succeeded in uniting the island city to 
the mainland. Henceforth Tyre ceased to be impregnable, 
the mole destroyed the principal harbour by the silting up 
it caused, and the foundation of Alexandria diverted much 
of its ancient trade. But Tyre continued to be a place of 
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commercial importance all through the Roman empire and 
even till the Crusades. 

We have endeavoured in this brief sketch to trace the 
course of Phcenician enterprise from its Eastern birthplace 
on the Syrian shore to that far-distant Atlantic to traverse 
which in a future age was reserved for the genius of a 
Columbus. Though impelled onward, perhaps, by no nobler 
motive than commercial greed, the Phoenicians achieved a 
great work as the pioneers of future civilisation. It may be 
said that they were buccaneers and filibusters ; but no mere 
pirates could have established the maritime supremacy 
which they so long maintained without higher instincts than 
the love of plunder. By their success in the carrying trade 
they laid the foundations of that international commerce 
which gradually taught the races of the ancient world that, 
though geographically far apart, they had certain common in- 
terests resulting from their several wants. By the experience 
gained in many voyages, they learnt what were the articles 
of which each country with which they traded had most 
need; but they were not only the purveyors of manufac- 
tured goods, they supplied much of the raw materials on 
which the industry of other nations depended. As the races 
of the Old World slowly emerged from barbarism, metals 
were among their earliest wants, and the Phoénicians were 
already miners and metallurgists at a very remote period. 
Their mining operations in Thasos and in the north of 
Thrace excited the wonder of Herodotus ; and the gigantic 
scale on which they carried on their search for metals in 
Spain is described by Pliny with equal admiration. It was 
through Phoenician enterprise that the tin of Spain and of 
the remoter Britain must have first found its way into the 
markets of the western Mediterranean, where by combina- 
tion with copper it formed the mixed metal which we call 
bronze ; and when we consider that, after the disuse of stone 
implements, bronze was universally employed for most of 
the purposes for which we now use iron, we may calculate 
how great must have been the demand for the tin which 
gave to copper the requisite hardness. Egypt and Assyria 
may have obtained some of their tin from Eastern countries, 
but the bulk of this metal must have been brought in ships 
of Tarshish from western mines, and the profits on its 
importation must have been one of the main sources of the 
wealth of Tyre and Sidon. 

Of all the articles used in the manufactures which the 
Pheenicians exported, one of the most precious was that 
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famous purple dye, of which these cities long had so exclu- 
sive a monopoly. This dye was obtained from certain shell- 
fish belonging to the families of murex and purpura, which 
are ranged by naturalists among the mollusci gasteropodes. 
These shell-fish are found in great abundance on the rocky 
coast of Tyre. The discovery that they contain a juice 
capable of being used as a dye seems to have been made at 
a period so remote that tradition ascribed the invention of 
the dye to the Tyrian god Melkart. It must have been 
rather due to the accident which led some obscure fishermen 
to remark that the juice which exuded from these shell-fish 
on their first capture tinged the whole body of the fish with 
a violet colour. It was found that by applying this juice to 
linen, a dye was obtained of which the brilliant colour was 
not affected either by sunlight or water. By a series of expe- 
riments with different varieties of these shell-fish, a scale of 
hues was obtained which ranged from lilac and blood-red to 
intense violet. The dye thus prepared was then applied to 
woven stuffs, the brilliancy of which made them an article 
which attracted the eye in every market where the Phoenicians 
offered them. But the cost of producing this dye was very 
great, because each shell yielded only a very small amount 
of the colouring juice, and it was necessary to apply it as 
soon as possible after its extraction from the shell. There- 
fore, at every place where there was a fishery of these shells, 
it was found convenient to establish a factory for dyeing the 
stuffs. As the trade in these stuffs developed, it was neces- 
sary to go further afield in quest of the shell-fish, and thus, 
long before they made distant voyages in ships of Tarshish, 
the Tyrians and Sidonians must have been led step by step 
to the coasts of the Peloponnese and of Attica. The island 
of Cythera (Cerigo) was probably one of their factories for 
this purpose, and the vast heaps of shells of the Murezx 
trunculus which have been noticed by travellers along the 
shore at Tyre and Sidon, at Salamis and elsewhere in 
Attica, and at Tarentum, still enable us to follow the track 
of these fishermen. Such was the obscure origin of that 
famous Tyrian purple, to be clothed in which was the 
special privilege of ancient kings and rich men, and the 
tradition of which has to this day associated red in varying 
shades with the robes of royal personages, popes, and car- 
dinals. 

Of other inventions attributed to the Phoenicians, some 
were more probably adaptations of the arts of other nations, 
which, having been widely distributed by Phoenician traders, 
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passed as their own manufactures. But there was one 
great instrument of civilisation with which their names will 
be for ever associated—that is, the system of alphabetic 
writing which we have inherited through the Greeks. 
Attempts have been recently made to derive the Semitic 
alphabet from the Egyptian Hieratic, or from the Assyrian 
cuneiform, but the evidence of any such derivation is 
in both cases so slight, that in the present state of our 
knowledge we must content ourselves with following the 
authority of the Greeks, who ascribed the invention of 
writing to Cadmus, and whose original name for letters was 
Phoinikeia, ‘ Pheenician signs.’ So far as we know at pre- 
sent, we cannot assert that the possession of alphabetic 
writing contributed much to the developement of Pheenician 
commerce in pre-Hellenic times. It was not till many 
centuries afterwards, when the Greeks, after having im- 
proved and amplified this invention by the use of signs 
for the vowel-sounds and by the suppression of superfluous 
consonants, began to apply it in their intercourse with 
other races, that its value as an instrument of civilisation 
was really appreciated. 

After we have gathered together all the scanty and inci- 
dental notices of the Pheenician race to be found in the Old 
Testament or in classical writers, the meagreness and dis- 
jointed character of these notices form a strange contrast 
to the magnitude of the achievements of this remarkable 
people, whose name will be for ever associated with the 
history of the Mediterranean. One obvious reason for this 
dearth of information is that the annals once preserved in 
the temples of Tyre and Carthage must have perished in 
the flames which consumed those two famous cities, and 
that almost all that we know of Pheenician history from 
books comes to us either through the Greeks—their ancient 
rivals in commerce—or the Romans—their ruthless and 
implacable foes. But if the literature of the Pheenician 
race has thus perished, we have still examples of their 
language in the inscribed monuments which have survived. 
These are very few in number, but the list has been much 
augmented by the discoveries of late years, and the ‘ Corpus 
‘ Inscriptionum Semiticarum,’ in which they are now being 
published by the French Institute, presents them to the 
student with exact facsimiles of the paleography and 
arranged in their chronological sequence. In this great 
collection we find only nine inscriptions from the coast of 
Syria; Athens and the Pireus contribute seven; Cyprus, 
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eighty-six ; Gozo and Malta, twelve ; Sardinia, twenty-four ; 
while those of Carthage amount to 2,500. The two oldest 
specimens of Semitic writing now extant are the stele of 
Mesa, king of Moab, of which the date is about 890 B.c., 
and the inscription in the subterranean aqueduct under the 
Temple at Jerusalem, but neither of these has any direct con- 
nexion with Pheenician history. A large proportion of the 
inscriptions in the new ‘ Corpus’ are votive, and the formula 
of the dedication is generally similar to that of a cippus 
found at Malta, which was dedicated to Melkart, lord of 
Tyre, by two brothers, because he had heard their voices: 
‘May he bless them.’ In clearing away a mound close to 
the old harbour of Kition (Larnaca) in Cyprus, Lieutenant 
Sinclair, R.E., found a curious memorandum of accounts of 
a temple, written in ink ona marble slab. This document 
states the sums paid during two months to artisans for 
building and decoration, and to the different functionaries 
who ministered in the service of the temple. Among these 
are noted the sacrificers and scribes mentioned in other 
Semitic texts, the servants who had charge of the veils of 
the temple, and a number of inferior menials of the god. 
We have another curious record of Semitic worship in the 
two inscriptions known as the ‘Tariffs of Marseilles and Car- 
thage. In these two documents, of which the texts are 
nearly identical, the mode and the cost of the sacrifices 
offered by individuals are minutely prescribed, so that every- 
one might make an outlay in proportion to his means. The 
prices fixed seem high, but it is stipulated that those who 
were too poor to pay for a living quadruped or bird should 
be allowed to make their offering gratis. Such pauper 
offerings were, doubtless, little figures or cakes made of 
stone or clay, such as were found in great quantities in the 
ruins of Golgos, and which were not rejected by the gods as 
‘ pious frauds.’ 

Hardly any of the Pheenician inscriptions as yet discovered 
can be said to have any historical interest, except that of 
Byblos, in which about B.c. 500 the king Jehawmelek 
addresses his great goddess Baalat-Gebail, and that in- 
scribed on the sarcophagus of Eshmunazar, king of Sidon, 
which contains the following solemn admonition to all future 
generations: ‘I repose in this stone coffin in this cavity in 
‘the monument which I have constructed. I adjure all men 
‘ of royal or commoner race not to open this coffin, and not 
‘to seek there for treasure—for treasures I have none. I 
‘adjure them not to carry away my coffin, nor to overload 
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* me with the vaulted chamber of a second coffin.’ The date 
of Eshmunizar is thought to be some time in the fourth 
century B.c.* At Gozo has been found an inscription which 
mentions the erection and consecration of several ancient 
temples, one of which was in honour of the god Sadambaal, 
and another of Astarte. The date of this inscription is pro- 
bably not later than the third Punic war. 

When, turning from the inscribed monuments, we enquire 
what was the character of Phoenician architecture, sculp- 
ture, and other branches of decorative art, the sources of 
our information are more manifold, but too scattered to 
enable us to present a clear and continuous history of Phe- 
nician art. Still, when we compare the meagre memoir 
on Semitic monuments which was all that so great an 
archeologist as Gerhard could produce thirty-five years 
ago, with the varied assemblage of facts—the result of 
recent discoveries—which are contained in M. Perrot’s work, 
and which he has methodised and combined with such 
labour and skill, we must be grateful for those indefati- 
gable explorers and Semitic students who have added so 
much to our previous knowledge in recent years. Since 
1860 we have had the mission of M. Renan to Phoenicia, 
sent out under the auspices of the late Emperor of the 
French; the discoveries of De Vogiié, the two Cesnolas, Lang 
and Ceccaldi, in Cyprus; the explorations of Carthage by 
Beulé, Graux, Daux, and Tissot; the researches of Salinas 
in Sicily, of Spano and Crespi in Sardinia, and the valuable 
notices of Phceenician art in Italy contributed by Helbig to 
the ‘ Annali’ of the Roman Archeological Institute. 

In studying the remains of Pheenician architecture we 
meet with this great difficulty: that in the Syrian cities 
hardly anything remains above ground except here and 
there a few of the lower courses of the masonry. The 
temples, tombs, and fortifications which still survived in the 
time of the Roman Empire in Phenicia Proper were the 
quarry from which the Byzantine Christians, Crusaders, and 
Moslems extracted their building materials for many cen- 
turies. Except among the Arvadites in Northern Syria, we 
scarcely find above ground one stone upon another. Enough, 
however, remains to show us the character of the masonry 
in their fortifications and public buildings. This has been 





* Corpus Inscr. Semit. I. Pt. 1, p. 20. MM. Renan and Clermont- 
Ganneau incline to place the date towards the end of the fourth 
century. 
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determined by the nature of the building material. Every- 
where on the coast of Syria the first settlers found a cal- 
careous tufa, which could be cut for the most part with 
extreme facility. After levelling the native rock, and cutting 
deep fosses round their habitations, they employed the stone 
thus excavated in building walls strong enough to resist an 
enemy. The base of this masonry may be called monolithic. 
As far as the native rock could be conveniently levelled, it 
formed the bed on which the lowest course was laid. Where 
it failed, the level was continued by very large blocks. In 
the upper courses the horizontal line was often departed 
from, and the joints were not arranged so as to ensure that 
distribution of weight which is called by masons good bond. 
In the sample of masonry from Arad, of which M. Perrot 
gives an example (fig. 7), we see one vertical joint placed 
directly over another. Moreover, the solidity of the whole 
structure is impaired by the non-observance of the rule that 
stones should always be placed according to the original lay 
of the bed in the quarry. In other cases an undue pres- 
sure has been put upon small stones by the heavy super- 
incumbent masses. When we compare this Phoenician 
masonry with that of the earlier Greek and Etruscan walls, 
we do not find either the same nice adjustment of the joints 
or the same careful selection of the material. The cal- 
careous rock of Syria and other Pheenician sites is very 
inferior in quality to the limestone and marble and the 
voleanic tufas used in Greece and Etruria. In the later 
masonry of the Pheenician cities in Sicily these defects are 
less apparent ; and in the walls of the Punic colony of Lixos, 
in Mauritania, we find a much finer example of masonry in the 
walls round the upper city. If we pass from the walls of Pheeni- 
cian cities to their public edifices and tombs, we find very little 
of that structural evidence which the ruins of Greek cities 
so constantly furnish. We know enough of the principles 
of Greek architecture to be able to reconstruct many of their 
temples out of the ruins which encumber their sites, because 
the component parts of the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
orders are nearly as familiar to us as the bones of vertebrate 
animals are to a Cuvier or an Owen; and even when the 
ruins have been destroyed we may often trace the outline of 
the foundations in the level bed hewn out of the living rock 
to receive the first course of masonry. But Phoenician cities 
have yielded very few architectural members, and these too 
isolated to admit of their combination ina structural scheme. 
In the chapter which M. Perrot devotes to ‘ Materials of 
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‘ Construction,’ all that we find beyond specimens of 
masonry are a few capitals, chiefly from Cyprus, but of 
which the shafts and bases no longer exist; and a few 
examples of lintel stones, cornices, and mouldings from 
bases discovered by M. Renan in the course of his mission. 
In these capitals we may recognise a clumsy Doric example 
(Perrot, No. 49); in another variety, the thickness of the 
abacus and the small projection of the echinus remind us 
of the Tuscan capital as described by Vitruvius: and there 
are several fantastic varieties of the Ionic which may be 
regurded either as later Cyprian modifications of a Greek 
prototype or as survivals of an earliertype. In two examples 
(Perrot, No. 55, 56) we have a calathus which seems like 
the rudiment of a Corinthian capital. It may be that the 
volutes and floral ornaments on these capitals were originally 
executed in metal. The entire column, including the base, 
seems to have been usually carved out of the same block as 
the capital. No base has yet been recognised, but it may be 
inferred from the few fragments of shafts that have been 
examined that the columns were of small diameter, and not 
capable of supporting a heavy architrave. There is no 
trace of fluting in the shafts. It seems probable that the 
Pheenician architects followed Assyrian rather than Egyptian 
models in their use of the column as an ornament rather 
than as a real structural support. When a facade was carved 
out of the solid rock, as in the example (Perrot, No. 57), the 
columns are so slender in proportion to the lintel that we 
may imagine them copied from a prototype in which a beam 
of wood plated with metal was supported by columns of the 
same material. 

The first seats of Phcenician worship in Syria were pro- 
bably ‘ high places,’ such as are denounced in the Old 
Testament as temptations to the Israelites to turn aside to 
the false gods of Canaan. The range of mountains which 
separated the inhabitants of the coust from the interior 
appeared to their awe-struck imaginations asa fetiche, to be 
honoured by an altar kindled on the highest peaks. By 
degrees, as the idea of personality became blended with the 
inanimate fetiche, the mountain and the mountain-god were 
combined into one common object of worship, as is shown 
by a curious passage in the Histories of Tacitus (ii. 78). 
Vespasian during his stay in Palestine went to consult the 
oracle of Carmel. This, the historian tells us, was on the 
frontier which separated Judea from Syria. ‘The mountain 
‘and the god have the same name. The god has neither 
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‘ statue nor temple, but his worship is an ancestral tradition, 
‘ and there is a much-venerated altar.’ On this same Mount 
Carmel the prophet Elijah built an altar of stone when he 
called fire from heaven to consume the flesh of the victim, 
and thus confound the false prophets of Baal. In the Greeco- 
Roman period the sacred precinct round these altars on 
high places was surrounded by a colonnade. But besides 
these isolated altars the Phenicians had from a very early 
period regularly built temples such as were the temples of 
Melkart and of Astarte at Tyre, and those at Byblos, which, 
like Damascus and Mecca now, was a holy city. What were 
these temples like? We seek in vain on the sites of the most 
famous Pheenician cities for any relic of their temple architec- 
ture. All the evidence we have is derived from a solitary ex- 
ample at Amrith (Perrot, figs. 39, 40), and from the doubtful 
evidence of certain coins of the Roman period when com- 
bined with incidental notices in ancient authors. 

The temple at Amrith, now called el-Maabed, stands in 
the middle of a great court, which is cut out of the rock, 
and measures 60 yards in length by 52 yards in width. In 
the centre of this court a block, 18 feet square by nearly 
10 feet in height, has been reserved out of the living rock, 
and this forms the base of a small building (Perrot, figs. 
39, 40, 185, 186, 187), which may be described as a taber- 
nacle or chapel, in which the statue of the divinity was 
enshrined. Its preservation is partly due to the extreme 
massiveness of the structure. Between the roof, composed 
of a single stone, and the monolithic base are three massive 
blocks laid one over another, which form the walls on three 
sides. On the fourth side the temple is left open to show 
to worshippers the idol or sacred symbol of the god which 
once stood within. The whole edifice is 25 feet high. The 
lower surface of the block, which forms the roof, is hol- 
lowed; the concavity thus formed may be likened to a 
very low vault. This monolithic block overhangs the open 
side or front of the building nearly as far as the edge of 
the rocky base, and is hollowed underneath, presenting four 
oblong caissons. It was probably supported by bronze 
columns so as to form a stoa or portico in front of a cella. 
This singular structure, which has been preserved almost 
intact, reminds us of an Egyptian temple. The bold cornice 
projecting from the monolithic roof is evidently borrowed 
from Egyptian architecture, as may be seen by comparing it 
with the Egyptian portable shrine (Perrot, fig. 59), which 
latter is in itself a reproduction of a stone temple. On three 
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sides of the outer court of the Maabed, the monolithic wall 
which encloses it rises in places to the height of 16} feet. 
Above this were probably courses of masonry. On the fourth 
side may have been a wall with one or more doorways. On 
the inner surface of the rocky wall cavities were cut, which 
may have served to receive votive tablets, and higher up 
square holes, as for the insertion of the ends of beams. M. 
Perrot conjectures that a wooden gallery may have run all 
round the enclosure. He considers this the most ancient 
type of the Semitic temple, and compares it with the taber- 
nacle or ark of the Hebrews, in which certain sacred and 
precious objects were deposited. M. Renan discovered two 
smaller monolithic shrines at Amrith. One of these shrines, 
on one of which was a cornice of Egyptian urei, rests on a 
cubic block nearly 10 feet in dimensions. The under surface 
of the roof presents the same curve as in the Maabed. On 
this concave surface were sculptured in relief two great pairs 
of wings, one of which is developed round a globe, flanked 
by two uri; the other has at the point of junction the head 
of an eagle. Both these shrines stand at present in the 
water of a marsh, and possibly they may have been originally 
surrounded by a small lake, which in the case of certain 
Egyptian temples formed a precinct acceszible only to those 
privileged by worship. : 

We must now turn to the evidence of coins. On the 
copper coins which their Roman masters still allowed 
Greek cities to strike after the loss of their independ- 
ence, we find a number of curious types representing their 
temples and statues, generally with an impossible com- 
bination of perspective view and ground plan in the same 
type. A coin of Byblos struck under the Emperor Macrinus 
shows us a temple i antis, drawn 
in perspective, and apparently con- 
structed after a Greek model; on the 
right a great court, surrounded by a 
portico, and approached by a flight of 
steps. In the centre of this court is 
a conical stone surrounded by a balus- 
trade. The arrangement of this court 
is very similar to that of the el-Maabed 
at Amrith, except that instead of the tabernacle which con- 
cealed the sacred object we have here the cone exposed to 
view. Tacitus (Hist. ii. 3) tells us that in the temple of 
Aphrodite at Paphos the goddess was represented by a 
cone. In a temple at Emesa, of which Elagabalus was 
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priest, before he became emperor, was a conical black stone 
which, according to the tradition of the natives, had fallen 
from heaven. Such sacred stones were called by the Greeks 
Betyles, and their worship was a survival of fetichism. 

On a series of coins struck by a confederacy of Cyprian 
cities under the Roman emperors, from Augustus to Ma- 
crinus, we have a representation of the 
famous temple of Aphrodite at Paphos. 
These coins show a court bounded by a 
semicircular balustrade, behind which 
is a basement wall of regular massive 
blocks supporting a portal resembling 
an Egyptian pylon. This portal appears 
to consist of a doorway flanked on each 
side by a tall tower. Above the door- 
way a curtain wall which connects the towers is pierced by 
three rectangular apertures, which seem to be windows. On 
either side of this pylon is a lower portico with a flat roof. 
Through the central doorway we see in the background the 
figure of a divinity with a conical body and rude indications 
of a head and arms projecting on each side. Under each of 
the side porticoes is an object resembling a large candela- 
brum. On the roof of these porticoes and in the court 
are doves—birds sacred to Aphrodite—and between the 
tops of the two towers are the crescent moon and radiated 
disk—the symbols of Astarte. On another coin, struck by 
the Cyprian confederacy, is a similar type, but with less 
clearly marked architectural features. Here we have the 
same semicircular court in the foreground, but in the dis- 
tance there is no basement, but only two tall columns con- 
nected horizontally by what may be a lintel. Between them 
is shown the conical betyle, on which a dove is perched, 
and on either side of the columns a cone. Up to the present 
date, the examination of the site of Paphos has been too 
slight to give us any more reliable data as to the plan of the 
great temple than seemed to have been ascertained by some 
tentative excavations by Cesnola, who traced two lines of 
foundations set at right angles, which he believes to be the 
remains of a rectangular outer court or peribolos, of which 
the sides measured 229 yards by 179 yards. In the centre 
of the court he found the remains of a smaller rectangular 
structure, 73 yards by 54 yards. At Dali (Idalion) and 
Atheniau (Golgos), Messrs. L. Cesnola and Lang explored the 
sites of at least two temples. Buttheir main object was the 
acquisition of sculpture and smaller antiquities rather than 
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architectural study, and consequently no satisfactory plan of 
the lines of foundations was made at the time. The mean- 
ness of the masonry explored at both, and the paucity of 
architectural remains on the sites of Dali and Atheniau, lead 
M. Perrot to suggest, in the case of Atheniau, that the 
remains found were not those of the original temple, but of 
a building attached to it for the reception of votive statues. 
In these ruins Ceccaldi noticed a broken cone, which was 
probably the betyle of the temple. 

The celebrated Pheenician temples of Carthage, Gades, 
and Venus Erycina in Sicily, are known to us only by in- 
cidental notices in ancient authors; but at Krendi in Malta, 
and in the adjacent island of Gozo, which were unquestion- 
ably Phoenician stations from a very early period, are exten- 
sive remains called by the natives of these islands by the 
name, Hagiar Kim (‘stones of adoration’), and Giganteia 
(‘works of the giants’). On both these sites are groups of 
elliptical areas, enclosed by walls which have never been 
covered with a roof. Some of these stones are from 94 feet 
to 194 feet long. At Gozo two of these enclosures are placed 
side by side. Both are composed of two elliptical halls, 
connected by a narrow passage, and entered from the west. 
The group of elliptical halls in the Malta temple is more 
complicated. Though, as far as we know, nothing similar 
in plan to these elliptical enclosures has been found elsewhere 
on Pheenician sites, M. Perrot recognises in the remains, 
both at Gozo and Malta, certain details, such as the cone 
flanked by two columns, the preference for monolithic struc- 
ture, and the hypethral courts which are characteristic of 
Semitic temples elsewhere ; and he shows from the evidence 
of Pheenician inscriptions, that three or four sanctuaries were 
erected in Gozo in honour of Astarte, Sadambaal, and two 
other Pheenician deities. Again, on the coins of Malta struck 
in the Roman period are types which seem clearly to be 
derived from Semitic sources, and the Pheenician language 
was written and spoken in this and the adjacent islands till 
late in the Roman empire. It might therefore be expected 
a priori that traces of Pheenician worship would be found in 
these islands, and the enclosures at Gozo may be the very 
temples mentioned in the inscription already referred to. 
The Punic settlers in these islands may have borne but a 
small proportion to the native population, and this would 
explain the extremely barbarous character of seven little 
idols of uncertain sex found near the cone in the Hagiar 
Kim. 
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After a careful examination of all the remains of Pheeni- 
cian temples in Syria and elsewhere, and of the notices 
of such temples in ancient authors, M. Perrot points out 
that the feature which distinguishes these temples from 
those erected by the Hellenic race was the great hypethral 
court, which contained the shrine or tabernacle. When, 
among the Greeks, the temple came to be regarded as the 
house of the god, the cella occupied the place of the Semitic 
tabernacle, and the peristyle or colonnade round it was 
substituted for the hypethral court. To this day the Mo- 
hammedan mosque retains the outer hypethral court, and 
at Mecca not even Arab fanaticism has been able to dethrone 
the original betyle which, from time immemorial, has been 
the object of worship of Arab tribes. This now stands in a 
spacious hypethral court, surrounded by an arcade. The 
betyle itself, which is of black basalt, is enshrined in a plate 
of silver, and built into a corner of the quadrangular tower 
called the Caaba. 

We have already pointed out that the original seats of 
Pheenician worship were the high places or levelled areas 
on the tops of mountains, where, in the midst of groves, the 
flesh of victims was consumed on altars. As civilisation 
advanced and religious ideas became more complicated, the 
Pheenicians borrowed from Egypt the tabernacle in which 
the fetiche or idol was enshrined. This tabernacle was not 
hidden, as at Luxor and Karnak, behind the dense barrier 
of a thick wall, but was placed in a large hypzthral court. 
If we would realise the aspect of one of these Phceenician 
sanctuaries, we must imagine round the tabernacle, where 
the divinity itself dwelt, the spacious court, on each side 
of which were galleries sheltered by a roof from the sun, and 
containing, like a modern bazaar, rows of stalls, where the 
merchants who sold amulets and idols to pious pilgrims 
plied their trade. A curious anecdote preserved in Athe- 
neeus tells us how, on a voyage from Paphos to the Egyptian 
Naukratis, shipwreck was averted by the presence on board 
of a little image of Aphrodite brought from Paphos, which 
was invoked by the sailors during a storm. Luxuriant 
groves, fed by an abundant supply of water, tempered the 
fierce heat of the sun, and the same water was always ready 
for sacrifices and ablutions of the numerous worshippers. 
At Amathus was found an immense basin of calcareous 
stone, now to be seen in the Louvre, which was no doubt 
used for the supply of water for a temple (Perrot, fig. 211). 
This basin measures 6 feet 2 inches in height by 7 feet 
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2 inches in diameter. Near it were the fragments of another 
rather larger basin. 

If we have rather more definite information as to the 
structure and plan of Phcenician tombs than can be supplied 
in regard to their temples, this is mainly due to the fact 
that these tombs, not only in Syria, but in other Pheenician 
settlements, are, for the most part, underground chambers 
excavated in the rock. It is in the metropolis of the Arva- 
dites at Amrith, rather than at Tyre and Sidon, that we 
must look for the most ancient and instructive examples 
of these tombs. The earliest form of Semitic interment is 
that which we find in Genesis, where it is recorded that 
Abraham buried Sara in the cave of Machpelah, which thence- 
forth became the burial-place of his family. Originally, we 
must suppose such caves to have been natural grottoes, 
which were afterwards cut by the chisel into chambers. All 
the more ancient of these underground chambers were entered 
by a square shaft sunk from the upper surface of the soil. 
At the bottom of the shaft low doors led into chambers 
varying in number according to the importance of the family 
for whom they were cut out of the rock. M. Renan remarks 
that the arrangement of the shaft, and the manner in which 
it communicated with the sepulchral chambers at the bottom, 
are borrowed from Egypt. The shaft thréugh which the 
body was Jet down, and of which the yawning mouth seemed 
always to be demanding fresh victims, is that ‘ mouth of 
‘the pit’ (schéél) which suggested to Hebrew writers the 
metaphor, ‘ the mouth of the pit has devoured him.’ After 
having consigned the dead to their resting-place in the sub- 
terraneous chamber, and closed the mouth of the shaft, it 
was natural to mark the burial-place by some monument 
aboveground, such as Homer calls a sema or sign. And thus 
we read in Genesis that Jacob erected a monument on the 
tomb of Rachel. Most of these sepulchral monuments have 
disappeared, but at Amrith are three remarkable examples, 
called by the natives of the place El Méghizel, ‘ the spindles.’ 
One of these is described by Renan as a ‘ chef-d’euvre of pro- 
‘ portion, elegance, and majesty.’ According to the restora- 
tion (Perrot, No. 95), it is rather more than 31 feet high. 
The basement is circular and composed of four immense 
blocks, from each of which projects a lion’s head and 
shoulders rudely carved out of the stone. Above this 
basement is a cylinder, out of which rises a smaller cylinder 
surmounted by a hemisphere. The whole is carved out of 
an immense monolithic block. At the side of this singular 
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monument is another, which consists of a square basement, 
above which is a monolithic cylinder tapering gradually, and 
surmounted by a small pyramid with five faces. This appéars 
to be unfinished. A third monument is simpler in plan. A 
square monolithic base resting on two steps supports another 
block, the lower part of which is cut square ; the upper part 
seems to have been a pyramid, of which the apex is now 
wanting. These monuments crown a ridge of rock, from 
which they command a view of the surrounding country. 
At a distance of fifty feet to the south is a great area 
excavated in the rock, and partially enclosed by a wall. 
Here, probably, was the burial-place of one portion of the 
Arvadite race. In the Arvadite tomb known by the name 
Bordj-el-Bezzak (figs. 6 and 87), we find the pyramid on a 
square basement; but the sepulchral chambers, instead of 
being subterranean, are spaces reserved in the body of the 
basement (see the section, fig. 87), which is not monolithic, 
but built in regular courses. It may therefore be considered 
as of a later period than the monuments already described. 
The necropolis of Sidon is very large. In the tombs we 
have the same entrances by the shaft. Sometimes in later 
times a staircase has been added. The most important 
personages were buried in sarcophagi placed in hollows. 
By far the most interesting tomb discovered at Sidon is that 
of the king of Sidon who, as we learn from the inscription 
on his sarcophagus, was called Eshmunaizar. In this tomb, 
as described by M. de Vogiié, the body was placed in a 
sarcophagus, which was deposited in a hollow cut in the 
rock; this was afterwards covered over with slabs. Above 
this pavement was a small chamber, of which only the lower 
part was cut out of the rock, the rest having been originally 
continued in courses of masonry and covered with a vault. 
It should be noted that no part of this tomb is subterranean, 
but cut out of the rock above the level of the soil. This 
tomb, as we have already stated, is ascribed to the later part 
of the fourth century B.c. After exploring an immense 
number of tombs at Sidon, M. Renan comes to the conclusion 
that hardly any of them are earlier than the time of Assyrian 
domination, and that the greater part belong to the Persian 
period. The primitive necropolis of Sidon is therefore still 
to seek. At Tyre, the dearth of sepulchral monuments is 
still more marked. The only tomb above ground which 
M. Perrot thinks worthy of noticing is that which goes by 
the name of Hiram, but on no authority. Here we have a 
type approximating to that of the tombs of Amrith. The 
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base is square, above which is an enormous sarcophagus, 
which with its cover has a tendency to a pyramidal form. 
The exhaustive survey of Phenician tombs which we find 
in M. Perrot’s work comprises not only those found in Syria, 
but also notices of the tombs known or presumed to belong 
to the same race in Cyprus, Malta, Gozo, Sicily, Carthage, 
Corsica, Sardinia. We find examples of the entrance by a shaft 
in Cyprus, Malta, Sardinia, and also in Rhodes, though it is 
not certain that in the tombs in this last island the shaft is 
not a survival retained by the Greeks from an earlier Semitic 
occupation. The chief interest of the Phoenician tombs 
outside Syria lies in the objects found in them. We have 
already noticed the sarcophagus of Eshmunazar found at 
Sidon. This belongs to the class called by M. Perrot anthro- 
poid. The form of these sarcophagi at once reminds us of the 
cover of an Egyptian mummy-case. They, like the mummy- 
ease, taper from head to foot. On the lid the head and 
neck of the deceased are sculptured in relief. Specimens of 
these anthropoid sarcophagi have been found in the necro- 
polis of Sidon, at Kition and Amathus in Cyprus, in Malta 
and Gozo, at Solus near Palermo in Sicily, in Corsica. Most 
of these sarcophagi are in white marble; at Malta and Gozo 
we find them in terra-cotta. On a comparison of all the 
specimens we recognise two classes. The prototype, origi- 
nally borrowed from the mummy-case, strictly follows the 
model from which it was adapted. No more of the body 
than the head and neck is carved out of the lid, but in 
a more advanced developement of the anthropoid type, the 
arms laid by the side are represented in relief, as in the two 
examples from Sidon and Solus in Sicily given by M. Perrot 
(Nos. 132, 133). Another sarcophagus from Solus (No. 
134) shows us an entire female figure recumbent, draped to 
the feet, and holding in her left hand an alabaster jar, of 
the kind used in funeral rites for the offering of precious 
unguents. Again, on the heads of all these anthropoid 
figures, whether with or without arms, the type of features 
is certainly not Egyptian, but seems rather a coarse repro- 
duction of Greek sculpture in an advanced stage. The only 
exception we would make is the head from a terra-cotta 
sarcophagus (Perrot, No. 130; Renan, ‘ Mission,’ p. 413) ; this 
presents to us a strongly marked and peculiar type, and the 
treatment has much affinity with Assyrian art. The face 
was probably obtained from a castafter death. With regard 
to the age of these anthropoid sarcophagi, we agree with 
M. Perrot in placing most of them in the fourth and third 
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centuries B.C.; while the sixth century is the earliest date 
which can be assigned to any of them. 

Many other interesting antiquities have been found in 
Pheenician tombs, which may be classified under the several 
heads, sculpture, metallurgy, glyptic art, jewellery, ivories, 
glass, terra-cottas, and fictile ware. We will begin by 
noticing Pheenician metallurgy, under which head we possess 
a class of objects of which the varied provenance proves the 
extent of Phoenician trade in the Mediterranean from the 
eighth to the sixth century B.c. These are the cups or bowls 
in gold, silver, or bronze, which have been found in Nimrud, 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Etruria, Palestrina, and Southern Italy. 
The Pheenicians must have been metallurgists at a very 
remote period, because we find them represented on an 
Egyptian mural painting of the date of Thothmes III., 
bringing metallic vases and cups of various forms as tribute. 
In this picture they are styled Kefa.* Later on, we find 
mention in Homer of a silver crater of exceeding beauty, 
the work of Sidonians, and of a silver crater given to 
Menelaos by a king of Sidon. Most of the specimens of 
Pheenician metallurgy which have been preserved resemble 
in form the shallow saucers or pater without foot or handles, 
which were used for libations. Those fabricated by the 
Pheenicians are ornamented inside with figures, flowers or 
geometrical patterns, beat out in low relief, or incised with 
the graver. Phoenician inscriptions are found on some of 
them. The first specimen of these cups was brought by M. 
de Sauley from Cyprus in 1851, and is now in the Louvre. 
It is of silver gilt, and is said to have been found at Dali 
with eleven others, all of which were melted down by a 
goldsmith of Larnaca, except two rescued by M. de Sauley. 
Since then similar cups have been found in Cyprus, in 
Rhodes, near Salerno in Lower Italy, at Cervetri, and at 
Palestrina (Preneste). When we study the scenes and 
figures on these cups, we find throughout a constant medley 
of Egyptian and Assyrian motives. This was recognised by 
archeologists when the first specimens of these cups were 
known, but it was the great treasure of Palestrina which 
furnished the surest evidence as to this characteristic of 
Semitic metallurgy. In that treasure were a quantity of 
objects in gold, electrum, silver plated with gold, ivory, 
amber, glass, bronze, and iron. Among these precious objects 





* The tomb in which this painting was found is that published by 
Hoskins in his ‘ Ethiopia,’ and now known as the tomb of Rekmara. 
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was a silver-gilt cup (Perrot, No. 36), inside of which was a 
central group in relief, representing an Egyptian king about 
to despatch with a club three enemies who are huddled 
together in a helpless kneeling attitude; behind the king is a 
bearded attendant armed with a lance and carrying a dead 
body on his shoulder. In front is the hawk-headed god 
Amonra, holding out to the king the palm branch, the 
symbol of his victory. A lion, the symbol of force, walks 
between the king’s legs. This group is encircled by a band 
of hieroglyphics, and below the line on which the king 
stands is another line of hieroglyphics. Around this central 
group is an outer frieze in which four Egyptian boats 
alternate with groups of Isis suckling Horus, set in a pal- 
mated arrangement of lotos flowers. In two of the boats are 
Egyptians worshipping the sacred scarabzeus; in the other 
two are three Egyptian deities. This frieze is encircled by 
another band of hieroglyphics engraved inside the lip of the 
cup. Nothing can seem more Egyptian than the subject on 
this cup, and yet the hieroglyphics when examined by M. 
Maspero were found to contain groups of characters copied 
at random from Egyptian monuments, and having no real 
connexion with each other. On the same cup from Pales- 
trina where we find these meaningless hieroglyphics scattered 
about is a short inscription in Pheenician ~ sane which 
contains the name Eshmunizar, son of Aste, possibly the 
name of the artist of the cup, but more probably of its 
owner. The principal subjects represented on these cups 
may be arranged in three classes: hunting scenes, scenes 
relating to war, scenes of worship. The Real and the 
Mythical are blended in varying proportions. We have 
noticed one of the Palestrina cups in which Egyptian deities 
play a prominent part in the action. On asecond cup from the 
same treasure the principal composition is strikingly realistic 
(Perrot, No. 543). Inside this cup is a central medallion 
encircled by two concentric friezes, the outermost of which 
contains a succession of groups, in each of which recurs the 
same principal actor. M. Clermont-Ganneau has proposed 
an ingenious interpretation of this frieze. He conceives that 
the groups arranged on the cup represent actions successive 
in time. The starting point of the story according to this 
view would be the group representing a king or hero issuing 
forth in his chariot from a fortress or a city, which is sym- 
bolised by two towers connected by a curtain wall. In the 
chariot are two figures, one of whom is the charioteer. In 
the next scene the hero, having dismounted, shoots an arrow 
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at a stag standing ona mountain. The next scene represents 
a halt in a grove of palm trees: the horses, unharnessed, are 
being fed by the charioteer; the hero is seated under his 
umbrella, offering a libation to the gods before the banquet ; 
in front of him is an altar kindled to broil the venison, the 
spoil of the hero’s bow. At the side of the altar is a 
sacrificial tripod. The presence of the gods at the banquet 
is symbolised by the moon and the solar disk between a pair 
of immense wings. After this halt the hero resumes his 
march, but is attacked by an immense baboon who has 
issued from a cave under a mountain. Here a tutelary 
female deity intervenes and carries off the chariot into the 
air to avoid the stone hurled by the ape. In the next scene 
the chariot is replaced on the level plain; the hero overtakes 
the ape, which is trampled under the horses’ feet. The 
hunter descends and despatches his enemy with the blow of 
a club. A vulture hovers over the scene waiting to devour 
the slain. After this exploit the hero returns to his castle. 
The story which M. Ganneau has so ingeniously deciphered 
was probably one as familiar to the Phoenician contemporaries 
of the artist as the adventures of Ulysses were to the Greeks 
of a later age. In the centre of this cup is a medallion on 
which are three figures—the one on the left a captive 
attached by the arms, and two others moving in single file 
to the right, with their right arms raised to strike. A dog 
appears to be seizing the leg of the hindermost figure. 
Below, or rather in the foreground, is a prostrate figure, and 
a dog who appears to be seizing him by the heel. Whether 
this scene has any connexion with the larger composition 
already described is not clear. It should be noted that 
while in the principal composition the costume of the figures 
is Assyrian, here the figures wear the Egyptian pschent. 
The inner circle which represents horses marching round in 
single file can hardly be connected either with the subject of 
the outer circle, or with the group in the medallion. Another 
cup which deserves special notice here is one found at 
Amathus in Cyprus by M. Cesnola (Perrot, No. 547). On 
this cup the principal subject is the siege of a town or 
fortress represented in the outermost of two concentric 
circles. At the top of three lofty towers, and of the inter- 
vening curtain wall, appear the besieged repelling with their 
lances and arrows the assailants who have placed scaling 
ladders on either side. On the right are infantry marching 
in single file towards a scaling ladder, and armed with 
helmets and round bucklers. Behind are archers and cavalry, 
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and in the rear is a figure in a chariot. On the other side 
of the fortress are men cutting down trees, and behind them 
cavalry advancing at a gallop. Unfortunately nearly one 
half of this cup is broken away. The innermost circle 
contains winged sphinxes ranged round a rosette; and 
between this and the outer circle are the well-known 
Egyptian groups, the sacred scarabeeus holding up the solar 
disk, flanked by two hawk-headed kneeling figures, and 
a winged figure standing in an attitude of worship before 
Horus seated on a lotos. After these groups, we find in 
strange juxtaposition two figures in Assyrian costume stand- 
ing one on each side of the sacred tree; and next to these 
another Egyptian group, probably Horus before Nephthys 
or Isis. 

We have chosen these three cups as samples from which 
the character of the whole series described by M. Perrot may 
be inferred. These compositions from the hand of the 
Pheenicians seem all echoes and reminiscences of Egyptian or 
Assyrian works chosen with the special objects of attracting 
and deceiving the ignorant purchasers in the markets of the 
Mediterranean. Such specimens of metallurgy formed doubt- 
less an important class among the objects which, as we learn 
from the passage referred to at the outset of this article, were 
brought to Argos by Pheenicians, and which, according to 
Herodotus, were of Egyptian or Assyrian fabric. Such, too, 
must have been those silver vases which in the Homeric age 
were sent as presents to kings, and which Achilles gave as 
prizes. The works in metal executed for King Solomon by 
that Tyrian artist whose fame is preserved to us in the Book 
of Kings were probably of the same character. M. Perrot 
justly observes that, though the reliefs on these cups show 
considerable technical skill in the difficult operations of 
chasing and embossing, there is a marked want of invention 
in the composition. We find the same conventional groups 
and symbols repeated over and over again in a juxtaposition 
which seems purely arbitrary. It is as if the artist had a 
certain stock of patterns which he used in accidental com- 
binations, and sometimes with no apparent purpose except 
to fill up a given space in the relief. He was thus enabled 
to produce works which captivated the eye of barbarous 
customers by the mere play of light on highly reflective 
surfaces, and by the suggestion of human action, however 
imperfectly expressed. When we turn from the cups which 
we have been considering to those found at Nimrud, and 
which are ornamented with the same kind of repoussé work, 
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we find, with certain differences in the choice of subjects 
and the style of execution, a strong family likeness in the 
general character. In the designs of the Nimrud cups 
there is the same recurrence of motives ignorantly adapted 
from Egyptian art, and of blundered hieroglyphics which we 
see on the Pheenician cups already noticed. In the subjects 
chosen we find less of human action and more of animal life 
and of attempts to represent landscape. The few inscriptions 
which occur on these cups are a variety of the Pheenician 
which Semitic scholars now call the Aramean, but the cunei- 
form character is never used. 

After a careful examination of all these cups M. Perrot 
concludes that it is possible that this branch of metallurgy 
may have been first cultivated in Mesopotamia ; that Babylon 
and Nineveh may have supplied the first examples of these 
embossed and chased cups, and may have exported them to 
Syria; that then the Pheenicians, seeing in these works a 
promising article of commerce, may have established a school 
of metallurgy in their own cities. We must bear in mind 
that the commercial intercourse between Pheenicia and 
Babylon dates from a very early period, and that, moreover, 
after the conquest of Syria by the Assyrian kings, the in- 
habitants of Phcenician cities may have been in many cases 
transplanted wholesale from the coast into Mesopotamia in 
accordance with the usual policy of the Assyrian conquerors. 
On the whole the cups found at Nimrud are in no way 
inferior in mastery of execution to those found in Cyprus, 
and the style has more of the characteristics of an original 
school. The Pheenician cups which, as we have already 
stated, have been found at Palestrina and elsewhere in Italy, 
should be studied in connexion with the other presumably 
Pheenician antiquities found on the same sites. The curious 
collection from the grotto of Polledrara near Vulci contains, 
among other objects, six ostrich eggs, which are covered with 
engraved designs, and have been originally mounted on metal 
stands. On each of the eggs has been a frieze or zone en- 
circling the middle of the egg. One of these represents the 
favourite subject, a lion devouring a bull, cattle, panthers, 
and gryphons, all crowded into one composition. This 
frieze has a border of interlaced curves, of which the motive 
seems to have been borrowed from the lotos flower. On 
another egg is a procession of figures in chariots, horsemen 
and foot soldiers armed with round bucklers and spears. 
In these designs the outlines have been engraved, and then 
filled in with colour, or perhaps with gold leaf, so as to be 
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detached from the field. Four of these eggs are thus deco- 
rated. In a fifth the figures are only painted in with a brush ; 
a dark line marks the outlines which are filled in with red 
colour. The composition represents a variety of gryphon, 
with strange elongated legs like those of camels or giraffes. 
The wings of these monsters are coloured alternately red and 
green. These two colours are used also in the border on 
each side. The whole design seems borrowed from tapestry. 
With these eggs were found small vases of Egyptian porce- 
lain inscribed with hieroglyphics; alabaster jars for un- 
guents; two archaic statuettes, one in stone, the other in 
bronze; and several figures in terra-cotta which recall the 
type believed to represent Astarte. 

Another natural product which was adorned by these 
ancient engravers was the shell called the Tridacna squamosa. 
Specimens of this shell, ornamented with designs of which 
the motive is clearly Assyrian, have been found entire, or in 
fragments, at Vulci in Etruria, at Camirus in Rhodes, at 
Nimrud, in a tomb at Bethlehem, and more recently by Mr. 
Petrie at Naukratis. There is a peculiar interest in these 
specimens of engravings, because this shell is known to 
naturalists as a product of the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, 
but is never found in the Mediterranean. It follows that, 
like the ostrich eggs, it must have been imported by the 
Pheenicians, and offered for sale in their markets on the 
shores of the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Ivory was another material imported into the Medi- 
terranean by the Pheenicians. It was supplied to them 
from India by the Persian Gulf and Chaldea, or from 
Arabia. African ivory would also be obtained in large 
quantities through Egypt, or from the markets of the Syrtis 
further west. When Scipio took Carthage he found im- 
mense stores of ivory in the treasuries there. This material 
is unfortunately too perishable to survive, except under rare 
conditions; but we have a few examples which may be 
referred to a very early date. Ina the same tomb at Sidon 
which contained the sarcophagus of Eshmundzar were 
found the remains of a small casket in which unguents or 
other cosmetics must have been kept. The sides of this 
casket were ornamented with figures or flowers sculptured 
in relief. One represents a draped female figure smelling a 
lotos flower (Perrot, Nos. 611, 612, 613). Other relics of ivory 
carvings have been found in the tombs at Camirus in Rhodes. 
In the treasure of Palestrina is a relief on ivory, which at 
once recalls to us details of frequent occurrence in Egyptian 
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monuments. Ina boat, such as we see constantly represented 
in the paintings of Thebes and Memphis, three personages 
are adoring a divinity, before whom is a table of offerings ; 
the boat is propelled by a boatman at either end. On other 
fragments from the same tomb are traces of colour, gilding, 
and enamel applied to the surface of the ivory. In a tomb 
at Chiusi in Etruria was found a most curious bucket made 
of a single elephant’s tooth. The exterior of this bucket 
was decorated with friezes separated by ridges ornamented 
with lotos flowers and buds. In these friezes we see human 
figures intermixed with winged monsters, chariots, horsemen, 
and infantry. In one scene are two rams moving towards a 
ship. Under the belly of each ram is attached a man in the 
position in which Ulysses and his companions escaped from 
the cave of Polyphemus. Is not this scene a Pheenician 
version of the Homeric tale which may have been current in 
the Mediterranean for centuries before it was immortalised 
in Homeric verse ? 

From Italy to Nimrud is a far ery, but the same ceaseless 
industry which supplied Etruria with ivory carvings contri- 
buted much work in the same material for the decoration of 
the palaces of Assyrian kings. Among the many fragments 
of ivory carvings found at Nimrud are some clearly not 
Assyrian in style. On an oblong tablet (Perrot, vol. ii. 
p- 535, No. 247) are two female figures seated facing each 
other in an attitude of adoration; between them is a car- 
touche which contains, in hieroglyphics, part of the name of 
an unknown king, Uben-Ra. On another fragment, with 
the same provenance (Perrot, vol. ii. p. 534), is a Sphinx very 
similar in type and treatment to the representations of this 
mythical animal which occur both in Cyprus and Pheenicia 
proper. A third and more elaborately carved specimen shows 
an ornament in which tendrils of lotos spring from a central 
capital with volutes ; above stand two gryphons back to back. 
In these tablets the surface of the ivory is richly inlaid with 
lapis lazuli and enamel in cloisons. These tablets must have 
come into Assyria through the overland trade with Pheenicia, 
and are certainly the work either of Egyptian or Pheenician 
artists. The accuracy with which the hieroglyphics in the 
cartouche and other details are rendered distinguishes these 
ivories from those pseudo-Egyptian works which the artists 
of Pheenicia produced in such numbers in various materials ; 
at the same time they have peculiarities which led Dr. Birch 
on their first publication to hesitate in acknowledging them 
as coming from a purely Egyptian source. M. Perrot sug- 
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gests that they may have been the work of Pheenician artists 
settled in Egypt, who had been more familiar with the 
monuments and more intelligent in their appreciation of 
them than the artists of Phoenicia proper. 

We have less difficulty in distinguishing the work of 
Pheenician hands in the engraved gems, on which we find 
inscriptions in the Semitic character. These specimens of 
what is commonly called glyptic, but which it would be 
more exact to call dactylioglyptic, art, may be arranged 
in four classes according to the form in which the material 
employed is fashioned. We have the cylinder, borrowed 
from Assyria; the cone, borrowed from Asia Minor; the 
scarab, borrowed from Egypt; and lastly the scaraboid, in 
which a traditional reminiscence of the form of the scarab 
is retained. Of these four forms the scarab and scaraboid 
are those which ultimately predominated in Pheenician art. 
We learn from a well-known passage in Ezekiel (xxviii. 13) 
that the art of gem engraving flourished at Tyre in the sixth 
century, and had been long established there: ‘Thou hast 
* been in Eden the garden of God; every precious stone was 
‘thy covering; the ruby, the emerald, the diamond, the 
* hyacinth, the onyx and the jasper, the sapphire, the car- 
‘ buncle and the sard, and gold; the wheels and the drills of 
‘ the lapidaries were at thy service, prepared for the day in 
* which thou wert created.’ * 

The materials used by these gem engravers were easily 
procurable ; some of them came from Central Asia through 
Chaldean commerce ; others their relations with Egypt en- 
abled the Phoenicians to obtain from Mount Sinai; while 
some—as, for instance, the dark green jasper—lay near at 
hand in Palestine. It is obvious that a people so devoted to 
trade and so practical as the Pheenicians would early have 
appreciated the value of the seal affixed to goods in transit, 
or to deeds and covenants relating to the ownership and 
conveyance of property. They do not appear to have much 
used the cylinder, to obtain an impression from which re- 
quired more time and dexterity, and a finer clay to receive 
it, than either the scarab or the cone. On two of these 
cylinders we find the representation of Egyptian or Phe- 
nician divinities associated with cuneiform inscriptions in- 
accurately rendered, in which M. Oppert reads the names 





* This translation was the ingenious suggestion of that distinguished 
archeologist and Semitic scholar, the late Duc de Luynes. See his 
‘ Numismatique des Satrapies,’ p. 71. 
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of the Sidonian owners of the seal. These were probably 
merchants who had long resided at Babylon or Nimrud. 
M. Perrot notes that no cylinder with any just claim to be 
considered Phcenician has been found either at Carthage or 
in Sardinia. In the work on Cyprus published by Mr. L. 
Cesnola thirty-two cylinders are engraved, some of which 
appear to have been found at Curium, of which three had 
cuneiform characters; and in the ‘Salaminia’ of Mr. A. 
Cesnola many more are published of which the material is 
hematite, jasper, or steatite. A large proportion of this 
latter series are imitations of Assyrian or Babylonian cylin- 
ders copied by so unskilled a hand that they remind us of 
the barbarous work on the gold rings of Mycenz or on the 
lentoid gems of the Greek islands. 

The conical form of seal often occurs with a motive akin to 
that of the sculpture on the Gate of Lions at Mycenz. Two 
quadrupeds stand on their hind legs, one either side of a 
column. The range of subjects is on the cones more limited 
than on the scarabs and scaraboids, and most of the speci- 
mens of these have been found in Asia Minor. Out of 
the many Pheenician gems which M. Perrot engraves we will 
note only the following :—No. 441, a scaraboid in transparent 
agate, which was found by Victor Place under the base of 
one of the great bulls in the palace of Khorsabad, and which 
cannot, therefore, be earlier than the reign of Sargon, who 
built this palace about B.c. 716. On this gem we find the 
Pheenician inscription, ‘Abd Baal, servant of Baal,’ asso- 
ciated with Egyptian symbols such as the vulture with one 
wing drooping, the winged globe, and the disk within the 
crescent. 

No. 447. A scarab, on which is a lady seated on a throne, 
before whom stands a female attendant giving her drink 
from a jug. This is inscribed, in Phcenician characters, 
Akhot Melek, wife of Joshua, probably some rich lady of 
Tyre or Sidon who may be the seated personage in the 
design. It is said that indications of stripes on the sleeve 
of her garment are traceable on the original. This is 
thought to be not later than the seventh century B.c. 

No. 449. Carnelian scarab from Amrith, in Phenicia. 
Here we have two well-known Egyptian types, the sacred 
bark and the winged globe, combined with two Pheenician 
letters at the beginnings of the name Khele. 

Among the subjects chosen by the Pheenician engravers 
are some of which the motive is unmistakeably derived from 
Assyrian prototypes, such as the priest standing before a 
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great vandelabrum (No. 454), or before a kindled altar (No. 
453) ; and No. 455, which presents an exact copy of the seals 
used at Babylon under the Second Chaldean Empire. On 
all these seals names are inscribed in Pheenician characters. 

On the scarabs found at Tharros, in Sardinia, a large pro- 
portion of the subjects are directly borrowed from Egyptian 
prototypes, but in others we trace in the details that ad- 
mixture of Assyrian motives which distinguishes Phoenician 
art in all its branches. The work of these Sardinian 
scarabs shows an extreme dexterity of hand, such as could 
only have been attained by a long-established school of 
engravers repeating the same patterns generation after gene- 
ration. Some of the Sardinian scarabs may have been 
imported from Carthage, but there is evidence to show that 
many were engraved in the island itself. The period in which 
Tharros and the other Punic cities in Sardinia enjoyed their 
greatest prosperity was during the time when Carthage was 
supreme in the Western Mediterranean from the end of the 
sixth to the end of the third century B.c. The scarabs found 
in the island were probably all produced within this period. 
The extant specimens of Phcenician gems do not show any 
marked advance in the art of engraving when compared 
with the finest cylinders executed in Babylon and Assyria. 
In this, as in other branches of art, the Phcenicians show 
themselves skilful imitators and adapters rather than im- 
provers. 

In their jewellery, so far as we can judge from the extant 
specimens, we have the same mixture of Assyrian and 
Egyptian styles. Of the cloisonné work, in which the 
Egyptian goldsmiths so much excelled, M. Perrot gives 
several specimens: one from Curium (No. 600), and two 
from Crete. On the other hand, the bronze pectoral covered 
with lions and gryphons in relief (No. 565), the bracelets 
terminating in lions’ heads from Cyprus, the goat (Nos. 
596, 610), the earrings with pendants in the form of winged 
bulls, and other gold ornaments found at Camirus, show a 
decidedly Assyrian influence. The one thing that seems 
original in Pheenician jewellery is the art of soldering very 
fine particles of gold on to a gold ground so as to pro- 
duce a granulated pattern. The process was a trade secret, 
which has only lately been revived by the skill of two modern 
goldsmiths, Messrs. Castellani and Giuliano, and which the 
Etruscans seem to have learnt from the Pheenicians and 
brought to a far greater perfection. The goldsmiths of both 
these countries excelled in delicate chasing of surfaces, and 
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they succeeded in executing heads of lions and gryphons 
with considerable spirit, but they were more at home in 
vegetable and geometric designs, and in their attempts to 
represent the human figure we see no such gradual improve- 
ment as the Greeks inheriting their technical processes soon 
achieved. To the examples of Pheenician jewellery given by 
M. Perrot we would add a pair of earrings found in Sicily, 
one of which was sold at the Castellani sale in 1884, 
and of which Baron E. de Rothschild is now the fortunate 
possessor. They represent an archaic goddess standing 
between two gryphons; the figure has a headdress orna- 
mented with enamel. The terra-cotta figures found by 
Mr. O. Richter in Cyprus, and some of those found by Mr. 
Biliotti in Rhodes, show a variety of necklaces, bull, ear- 
rings, and other ornaments with which the statues of the 
Phcenician goddesses must have been profusely decked.* Many 
of the necklaces and ornaments which formed part of the 
stock with which the Phcenicians traded on the shores of the 
Mediterranean were made of glass. According to a well- 
known tradition this substance was originally discovered by 
Pheenician mariners, who lit a fire on some shore where the 
sand vitrified easily by the action of the heat. The scene of 
this discovery is said to have been near Ptolemais in Syria. 
Modern research, however, has shown that glass was known 
to the Egyptians at so early a period that the Phenicians 
may have no claim to the credit of having invented it, though, 
doubtless, they were the agents through whom it became 
known to the Hellenic and other races on the Mediterranean, 
and they soon became eminent as manufacturers of glass 
themselves. It was through them that the Greeks of the 
islands must have first received the little bottles of variegated 
glass, in which patterns were produced by vitreous threads 
of different colours inlaid in the body of the vase, fused 
together by heat, and finally polished and turned by the 
lathe. In some of these bottles the form is copied from 
those jars of Egyptian alabaster which were used to contain 
precious unguents; in others the form is identical with that 
of the two-handled amphoriskos of Greek fictile art. The 
British Museum is particularly rich in specimens of this 
kind of glass, acquired through the munificent bequest of 
Mr. Slade and the excavations of Messrs. Salzmann and 
Biliotti at Rhodes. Through the facility with which glass 
can be moulded, and through its capacity for receiving 





* They may now be seen in the British Museum. 
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brilliant and durable colours, it became the staple material 
for necklaces, in which glass beads and pendants were some- 
times combined with gold: or amber, and sometimes the 
substitute for them. Such were the necklaces which the 
Sidonian merchants displayed to the wondering eyes of un- 
suspecting maidens in those Greek market-places where 
traffic and kidnapping went hand in hand. The transparence 
of glass when combined with brilliant colours must have 
early suggested the idea of imitating precious stones, and 
we may assume that the pillar of emerald which Herodotus 
saw in the temple of Melkart at ‘l'yre was made of green 
glass. The light which was said to emanate from it at 
night may have been produced by inserting a lamp in a 
cavity in the pillar. This stood side by side with a pillar of 
gold, and this juxtaposition reminds us of the assertion in Job, 
that wisdom is more precious than gold and glass.* Sidon 
early attained a great celebrity in the manufacture of glass, 
and all through the vicissitudes of Eastern history we find 
that ancient city still pre-eminent in this industry, for which 
the sand of the Pheenician coast furnished the silicate. As 
under the Seleucidze and the Roman Empire wealth deve- 
loped luxury, new technical processes were applied to the 
decoration of glass, and were inherited by Venice in the 
Middle Ages. The material commonly called Egyptian 
porcelain is a product of ceramic art in which a vitreous 
glaze is applied to the surface of a sandy friable earth. The 
glaze is formed of glass reduced to powder, coloured by 
metallic oxides, and then converted into a paste by combi- 
nation with some mucilaginous substance. After this paste 
has been laid on the surface of the earth, it is vitrified by 
the action of fire, and produces an enamel of an extreme 
durability. This seems to be the material to which the 
ancients gave the name ‘ Egyptian stone,’ A/00s Aiyumrriaxos, 
because it was originally invented in Egypt. The geo- 
grapher Scylax, whose ‘ Periplus ’ was written in the fourth 
century B.C., says that this product of Egyptian industry was 
exported by the Pheenicians not only to Italy and Sardinia, 
but even as far as the west coast of Africa. The articles 
for the manufacture of which it was peculiarly suitable were 
not only small vases, but seals, amulets, pendants of neck- 
laces, scarabs, and statuettes representing Egyptian deities 
such as the hideous dwarf Bes. If we follow the lines of 








* Job xxviii. 17. According to some authorities the Hebrew word 
here is not glass, but crystal. 
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Pheenician commerce from Syria westward, we find speci- 
mens of this Egyptian porcelain everywhere on their track. 
The tombs of Tharros in Sardinia and of Camirus in 
Rhodes have been particularly fertile in this product, and 
we find specimens of it in the grotto of Polledrara and 
elsewhere in Etruria. A careful examination of all the 
specimens of this porcelain found outside Egypt leads to 
the conclusion that while some of it is undoubtedly of true 
Egyptian fabric, much must be regarded as the work of 
Phoenician counterfeiters. Thus we find that the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions which we occasionally see on these 
products are for the most part meaningless, and used 
merely for decoration, or are carelessly executed. The types 
of Egyptian deities and the motives of Egyptian subjects 
are modified by exotic admixture, as in the examples (Perrot, 
Pl. v.); the glaze has not the solidity and brilliancy of 
true’ Egyptian porcelain. It is, like most of the other pro- 
ducts of art which formed the staple of Phoenician commerce, 
made to sell. Though this kind of porcelain may have 
circulated in the Mediterranean through the agency of the 
Phenicians from a very remote period, it is probable that 
few of the specimens we possess are earlier than B.c. 600. 
In the case of a small vase from Rhodes we find inscribed 
on the mouth in archaic Greek letters the words ‘I am (the 
‘ property or the dedication) of Pythes.’ This vase was 
probably made in the Hellenic settlement at Naukratis in 
“ower Egypt, which the recent excavations of Mr. Petrie 
show to have been a seat of this manufacture in the 
i me of the Saite princes, B.c. 600 to 527. He discovered 
tere the moulds in which scarabs were cast. It may 
well be that as Greek commerce developed at Naukratis in 
the seventh and sixth centuries B.c., the Egyptian porce- 
Jain manufactured there was fabricated by Greek artisans 
and exported to the Archipelago in Greek ships; and thus 
in this, as in other cases, the Greeks may have taken up a 
branch of Pheenician industry at a certain stage, first com- 
peting with, and afterwards supplanting, their ancient rivals 
in the markets of the Eastern Mediterranean. The Pheeni- 
cians were no doubt exporters, if not manufacturers, of other 
less esteemed classes of pottery, in which the ornaments are 
painted on the clay, but without the addition of vitreous 
enamel. We have very few specimens of such pottery in 
Pheenicia itself, or indeed inany Pheenician settlement except 
in Cyprus and Sardinia. Of Cyprian pottery there are such 
large and well-preserved specimens in the museums of London, 
VOL. CLXIII. NO. CCCXXXIII. Q 
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Paris, and New York, that we have peculiar advantages 
for its study. Yet the problem which these collections pre- 
sent is a very difficult one, as M. Perrot has shown in his very 
able chapter ‘La Céramique.’ In dealing with this problem 
we must never lose sight of the fact, that though Pheenician 
cities, such as Paphos, Kition, and Amathus, were founded in 
Cyprus at a very remote period, and though an important 
district of the island was colonised by the Greeks long before 
the Olympiads, neither the Phcenicians nor the Greeks ever 
really conquered the island. The Pheenician cities, here as 
elsewhere, were only emporia or factories cn certain parts of 
the coast; the Greek kings of Salamis never succeeded in 
carrying out the enlightened views of Evagoras, whose aim 
was to hellenize the island. He failed mainly because the 
king of Persia was too strong for him. There was in Cyprus 
a population which was neither Hellenic nor Phoenician, 
writing in a character which, as far as we know, was pecu- 
liar to the island, and speaking a barbarous Greek, of which 
the sounds were ungrateful to Hellenic ears, and the clumsy 
idioms and vocabulary were stigmatised as solecisms. This 
indigenous population may have been partly composed of 
immigrants from the opposite continent of Asia Minor, 
whence they probably borrowed the singular alphabet which 
we now know as Cyprian, and with these Asiatic immigrants 
may have been blended those Achzans who according to 
tradition founded several cities in Cyprus soon after the 
Trojan war. If, bearing in mind the mixed character of 
the population of Cyprus in historical times, we examine 
their fictile ware, we find two principal classes: 1. Pottery 
in which the clay is not painted, but polished by hand and 
ornamented with geometrical patterns incised. This class is 
probably the survival of a very primitive kind of pottery 
similar to that found by Schliemann at Hissarlik. 2. Pot- 
tery in which patterns and designs are painted with the 
brush, generally in monochrome on a drab or whitish ground. 
The greater part of the pottery which has been found in 
Cyprus belongs to this latter class, and a large proportion of 
the patterns with which these vases are ornamented are 
geometrical like the early vases of Attica and other Greek 
cities, and with these geometrical patterns are combined 
certain motives which are clearly borrowed from Egypt or 
from Assyria. The lotos flower constantly occurs. The 
representations of animals in these designs show little or no 
observation of nature, and a constant tendency to the gro- 
tesque and the monstrous. The human figure is rarely 
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attempted, and is drawn in total ignorance of organic struc- 
ture. The few designs which can be said to represent human 
action are rude graffiti, which attempt no more complicated 
group than a king in his chariot. Generally the human 
form is overlaid and smothered in the flowers and other 
unmeaning ornaments with which it is associated. There 
is no progress and no promise in Cyprian ceramography ; it 
would seem to have mechanically reproduced the same pat- 
terns, century after century, with a more than Chinese conven- 
tionality, heedless or unconscious of the progress which Greek 
ceramography was making meanwhile. The Hellenic potter 
doubtless began with the same sort of geometrical patterns as 
the Cypriote, and his first essays at representing the haman 
form were not less rude. But after he had profited by the 
influence of Egyptian and still more of Assyrian art, as these 
influences were transmitted to him through a Pheenician 
medium, he applied his keen and lively intelligence to the 
study of organic form as he saw it in nature; and as the 
conception of human action became more vivid in his mind’s 
eye the idea dawned upon him that the clay surface of the 
vase was a material ready to his hand on which he could 
depict in durable lines and colours those legends of gods and 
heroes which Homer and the cyclic poets had already made 
familiar as household words to the Hellenic race. No such 
development took place in the ceramic art of Cyprus. The 
potter, finding in the clay of the island a singularly ductile 
and obedient material, attained an extreme dexterity in pro- 
ducing new types of vases, many of which are so graceless and 
purposeless in design, that we cannot but regret so much 
wasted ingenuity. The patterns with which these vases are 
decorated show a similar tendency to the grotesque and the 
extravagant, and an equal want of all sense of symmetry 
and proportion. Their designs have no proper relation to 
the surface which they profess to decorate. Im a word, 
Cyprian pottery has far more affinities with the ceramic art 
of semi-barbarous races, such as the Mexicans and Peruvians 
or the Kabyles of Algeria ,than might have been expected in 
an island so largely permeated by Phoenician and Greek 
influences. 

If, after passing in review the scanty remains of Pheenician 
sculpture in Syria and in the Semitic colonies further west, 
we turn to Cyprus, there at least we cannot complain of the 
dearth of instructive specimens of an art which in its main 
characteristics seems Phoenician, though modified by certain 
local influences. The discoveries of Messrs: Lang, Cesnola, 
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and others, have brought to light a great number of statues 
and heads, principally at Dali (Idalion), and at Atheniau 
(Golgos). These are all executed in a white calcareous stone 
or in terra-cotta. A large proportion of them are probably 
votive offerings made by the rulers of petty Cyprian king- 
doms, by priests, or by rich individuals. With these were 
found some interesting representations of certain deities, 
among which the most conspicuous are Melkart, Astarte, and 
the hideous dwarf Bes, whose type was of Egyptian origin. 
There are, moreover, a very few works in relief in which the 
subjects are taken from Greek mythology. When we ex- 
amine in detail this multitudinous array of figures, we find 
certain phenomena which are characteristic of Semitic art 
elsewhere. In some of the figures the costume, fashion of 
the beard, type of features, and general attitude are distinctly 
Egyptian; others present a strong family likeness to Assyrian 
figures, but in no case is the imitation of either Egyptian 
or Assyrian art consistently carried out in every detail. We 
constantly detect symbols and attributes applied in incon- 
gruous juxtaposition and without intelligent appreciation of 
their original value. With very rare exceptions the male 
figures are all clothed in garments which sometimes cling 
closely, showing the forms of the body through the drapery, and 
are sometimes ar ranged in regular folds as in archaic Greek 
art. The action of the limbs is limited to a few conventional 
positions. The statues are never completely sculptured in 
the round; they present a mere frontage to the eye; their 
backs are left flat, and they have so little thickness that they 
seem like reliefs detached from their backgrounds. In the 
execution of details such as wreaths or personal ornaments 
the sculptors show a certain dexterity of hand, the result of 
long skill, but we miss throughout the grand conception of 
type which makes Egyptian art so impressive in spite of its 
too conventional generalisation; nor have we that life and 
animation which results from the intelligent appreciation 
of nature, that earnest striving to represent anatomical 
form in its varied aspects, as modified by action, which is 
characteristic of Assyrian art. Cyprian art is dead, tame, 
monotonous. There is no soul in it, no yearning for beauty, 
no charm; it is, to borrow an Italian expression, antipatico. 
One cause which hindered the further developement of 
Cyprian sculpture was the want of marble in the island. 
The soft calcareous stone so universally employed there, 
while it offered great facilities to the untrained hand, was 
unfavourable for the rendering of those subtle varieties of 
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surface on which the true representation of organic form 
depends. Another cause was the effeminate life of the 
Cypriotes. The absolute nudity of the male form to which 
the gymnastic exercises of the Greeks accustomed the eyes 
of their artists from a very early period is so rare in Cyprian 
art that the very few instances where it occurs are phenomena 
traceable to Greek influence. A third cause of the arrest of 
art in Cyprus was that the island never became really 
Hellenic. Of the races which inhabited it in historical 
times the Greeks were probably the most numerous, but they 
never succeeded in conquering the whole island and expelling 
the Phoenicians, as had been done in Rhodes, Crete, and 
the other islands where the Semitic race once had a foot- 
hold. Cyprus was too near the Syrian coast, and when, 
after it had been subjugated by the Assyrian, Egyptian, and 
Persian conquerors in turn, there came a moment when 
Evagoras seemed to have a fair chance of absorbing all the 
other petty kingdoms in the island and completely hellenizing 
it, he was crushed by a league of satraps acting in the name 
of the Great King. 

We may fairly assume that none of the Cyprian sculptures 
in which Egyptian, Assyrian, or archaic Greek influences 
may be traced are of an earlier date than the eighth century 
B.C., while most of them were probably executed in the sixth 
and fifth centuries. The very rude terra-cottas found at 
Alambra, near Dali, may be the survivals or the reminis- 
cences of a still earlier period, before Egyptian or Phoenician 
influences had instructed the untrained hand of the native 
potter and modeller in clay. 

We have now passed in review the scanty remains of 
Pheeniciar art which have as yet been discovered. The gene- 
ral impression which they convey is that the Pheenicians, 
skilful as they certainly were in all manner of handicraft, had 
no true genius for art; they traded in it as they traded in 
every other article of commerce. Doubtless, like most of the 
races of the Old World, they sought to propitiate their gods 
by sumptuous temples and offerings, but this feeling never 
engendered a higher conception of divinities as objects of 
adoration than rude stocks, syinbols of licentious worship, 
or idols whose repulsive aspect was worthy of the inhuman 
rites with which they were associated. However much the 
Greeks may have been indebted to the Phcenicians for a 
knowledge of technical processes, their conception of ideal 
beauty as the fittest symbol of divinity, the discernment of 
that beauty in the nature around them, and their embodiment 
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and revelation of it in sculpture, were their own work. It 
may be that Greek genius was originally the apprentice of 
Pheenician handicraft, but the apprentice had from the 
beginning a germ of originality which it was not in his 
master’s power to impart to him. The domain in which the 
Pheenician race was truly original was that of the useful 
arts. Who taught them to build those ships of Tarshish 
which traversed the Mediterranean, and dared to venture 
on the unexplored ocean beyond? Who taught them to 
steer through unknown waters by the guidance of the con- 
stellation known as the Little Bear? to carry on mining 
operations which from the vastness of their scale were the 
wonder of succeeding ages? to construct harbours, fortifi- 
cations, and works for the supply and storage of water, the 
remains of which, in Africa, still testify to the engineering 
skill of this ingenious people? In these arts they may fairly 
claim to have been the teachers of the Greek and of the 
other races who gradually wrested from them so large a 
share of the commerce of the ancient world. 





Art. 1IX.—1. Annual Report of the Director of the Mint to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, for the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 
1883. 1 vol. 8vo. Washington, Government Printing 
Office: 1883. 


2. Report of the Director of the Mint upon the Production of the 
Precious Metals in the United States during the Calendar Year 
1884. 1 vol. 8vo. Washington, Government Printing 
Office : 1885. 


. [se world has come to the close of a very memorable epoch. 

‘The present generation has seen come and go the most 
‘remarkable outburst of material prosperity which has ever 
‘ visited the nations of mankind. The epoch has been short- 
‘ lived as a northern summer, and the world has fallen into 
‘ winter again ; but a large portion of the fruits of the golden 
‘ summer enduringly remain—a rich heritage for subsequent 
‘ generations.’ So this Journal wrote seven years ago, when 
treating of the new gold-mines of California and Australia, 
and of their influence upon trade and social well-being. And 
now the civilised world has entered upon a transitional period 
of a very peculiar and, as is already manifest, of a very 
momentous character. We are at a turning-point in the 
world’s affairs, such as has hardly before been experienced, 
and which is little likely to recur (if it recur at all) for cen- 
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turies to come. ‘ History repeats itself,’ no doubt, but never 
in the same words; and if form as well as substance be taken 
together, it can safely be affirmed that never before has the 
world witnessed a change like that now in progress. 

What has happened since the subject was dealt with in this 
Journal * has served to compel general attention to the con- 
nexion which we then sought to establish between gold and 
trade by reference to the events and statistics of the quarter 
century of worldwide prosperity which followed the discovery 
of the new gold mines. Men are more ready to reflect upon 
circumstances which bring to them discomfort or adversity 
than to investigate how or why it is that they are in the 
midst of prosperity. And so the last half-dozen years of 
continued commercial stagnation and agricultural depres- 
sion have had the effect of turning men’s minds to a considera- 
tion of that subtlest or least tangible of the influences 
which affect trade and social well-being—namely, changes 
in the circulating medium, consequent upon an increased or 
diminished production of the precious metals. At the present 
time, when not a few social, political, or economical re- 
volutionary changes are crudely suggested as remedies, it is 
well to resume a consideration of this subject ; and while ac- 
knowledging that now, as is usual, the circumstances which 
create or affect the depression are probably both numerous 
and various, it is important to call attention to the subtle 
element of mischief which undoubtedly underlies it all, and 
which, in great part, is as much beyond human control as 
are those cycles of the seasons which only of late years have 
become adequately recognised. 

The suddenness or unexpectedness with which this change 
has overshadowed our previous brilliant prosperity is one of 
the striking features of the case. When so many millions 
sterling of gold and silver had for thirty years been pouring 
into the markets of the world, in large excess of the old or 
previous supply, it was difficult for the public to believe that 
we were entering upon a period of renewed scarcity of the 
precious metals. Indeed, six or seven years ago the preva- 
lent opinion was quite the other way. The apprehension in 
most quarters was that we had not yet seen the full effects 
of the new gold mines, and that a system of gold mono- 
metallism could be safely indulged in, or indeed was advan- 
tageously requisite to prevent a further fall in the value of 
money. Professor Jevons, in 1863, reviving the maxim laid 
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down more accurately by Mr. Jacob in 1830, had shown that 
the first effects of an alditional supply of the precious metals 
are necessarily greater than those producible by any equal 
subsequent addition, owing to the lesser stock upon which 
the first addition operates. This doctrine is theoretically 
perfect, and, as we shall see, it has held good with respect to 
the Californian and Australian mines, but it requires some 
qualification. That it is not always or necessarily true in 
practical affairs, several instances exist to prove— instances ap- 
parently explainable by the altered demand (always the most 
powerful factor in such cases), which, owing to the existing 
scarcity of money, is greater or sharper at first than after- 
wards. Thus, as Adam Smith observed, when the French 
king, through debasing the coins, made a fresh issue of 
money or addition to the currency, there was at first no fall 
in the value of the coins, debased though they were. A 
still more striking case was that of the American greenbacks, 
the first issue of which was attended by no depreciation at 
all, the issue merely serving to satisfy a previously existing 
want. Again, on the discovery of the New World, full 
seventy years elapsed before any rise of prices became recog- 
nisable, and yet the new annual supply of specie had become 
considerable after the conquest of Mexico and Peru, forty 
years before prices began to rise; while the virgin wealth of 
the silver mountain of Potosi had begun to be worked fifteen 
or twenty years before that rise. 

Apparently it was as an inference from this recorded experi- 
ence of the sixteenth century that Professor Cairnes preached 
an opposite doctrine to that of Jevons, maintaining that 
forty years would probably elapse before the maximum effect 
of the new mines was produced upon the value of money. 
Apprehension was generally directed to the cumulative 
effects of the new supply. Indeed, considering what has 
been the issue of the matter, it is grimly amusing to re- 
member how much the ‘ depreciation of money’ was always 
deplored in futuro. Neither M. Chevalier nor his translator, 
Mr. Cobden, aftirmed that any depreciation of gold had 
occurred when they wrote in 1858 and 1859, but they were 
quite confident that a most disastrous catastrophe of that 
kind was nearat hand. And yet, by that time, according to 
our view, the new gold had already produced its maximum 
effect upon the value of money. In short, one need not be 
surprised that our people, and even our scientific authorities, 
should have been slow to observe the recent turn of the 
monetary tide. Adam Smith records a similar instance in 
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his own days—namely, the general belief or impression that 
the value of money was still falling; although, as the result 
of his careful investigations, he states that money had been 
rising in value all through the eighteenth century, and that 
it appears to have begun to rise before the close of the 
previous one. 

That so many tous of new gold and silver should have 
exhausted their effects upon the value of money within 
thirty years is a fact which happily testifies to the striking 
expansion of trade and industry, of wealth and social well- 
being, in the interval. Nevertheless it must be remembered 
that the exhaustion of these effects and the turn of the 
monetary tide have been very considerably hastened by the 
legislative demonetisation of silver in the leading countries 
of the Western world. 

At first sight it appears strange that there should be so 
many doubts in determining a question of this kind ; never- 
theless there is nothing more certain than that such hesita- 
tion or absolute denial has been the rule in cases where the 
facts are now seen and held to admit of no dubiety whatever. 
For example, take two cases from the present century, when 
the monetary difficulty was even more serious than it is at 
present. In 1831, when Mr. Jacob published his work on 
the precious metals, the annual production of gold and silver 
was at its very lowest point, being hardly one-sixth, and 
between 1810 and 1830 had been only one-half, of the 
average production during the twenty years ending with 
1809. The stock of coin in Europe and America had de- 
creased between 1809 and 1830 from 380 millions sterling 
to 313—a decrease of 174 per cent.; and, taking coin and 
paper-money together, Mr. Jacob reckoned that in 1850 the 
circulating medium in Europe and America (the paper-money 
being taken at its value in specie) had diminished from 460 
millions sterling to 400 millions—a fall of 13 per cent. ; 
while both population and wealth or property had much in- 
creased in the interval. Accordingly, at the close of his work, 
Mr. Jacob said: ‘If the prices of commodities were regu- 
‘ lated solely by the quantity of the circulating medium, there 
‘ would have been a fall of 13 per cent. from this cause in these 
‘ twenty years, and of 32 per cent. from increase of popula- 
‘ tion in Europe and America—causing a natural decline of 
‘ prices at the rate of 42 per cent.’ Nevertheless, failing to 
discern any change in the value of money, Mr. Jacob added 
that, owing to ‘ circumstances whose influence it is difficult 
‘ to calculate, the depression of prices, which would be the 
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‘ natural result of a diminution of money and an increase of 
‘ population and exchangeable goods, has been either pre- 
‘ vented or lessened.’ * Yet how different was the fact, and 
how serious was the suffering thereby occasioned! It is now 
acknowledged, and is shown by a table of prices compiled 
with his usual ability by the late Professor Jevons, that the 
value of money rose to a still greater extent than was ex- 
pected by Mr. Jacob. Between the years 1809 and 1830 
prices fell no less than 48 per cent.; or, if (as is safer, and 
doubtless more correct) we take an average for the five years 
ending with 1809 and with 1833 respectively, we tind a fall 
of prices, or rise in the purchasing power of money, to the 
extent of 43 per cent. 

In Tooke’s ‘ History of Prices’ the sagacious author was 
assisted in the concluding volumes by the late Mr. New- 
march, himself one of our best authorities on monetary 
subjects. Yet it was the opinion of both of those able men 
that there were no visible signs of any scarcity of the pre- 
cious metals prior to the discovery of the Californian mines 
in 1848. But thirty years afterwards Mr. Newmarch saw 
reason to express an entirely different opinion. In a paper 
read before the Statistical Society in May 1878, he said :— 

‘There is now no question that, for about twenty years prior to 
1848, the annual supplies of gold had been insufficient to meet the 
wear and tear of the coin in use, the requirements for the arts, and the 
needs of enlarging industry, commerce, and population ;’ (and conse- 
quently) ‘there had been a slow but steady and progressive tendency 
towards lower prices. Prior to 1849, the annual supplies of gold 
available for all the purposes of coinage had been barely sufficient to 
meet the wear and tear of the gold coins in circulation,’ 


leaving all the other monetary requirements unsatisfied. 
As Professor Jevons’s tables show, prices during the five 
years 1848-52 were at their very lowest point, lower by 
35 per cent. than they were in 1782, when Mr. Jevons’s table 
begins, and 18 per cent. lower than in 1829-33. ‘ Between 
‘1809 and 1849,’ says Mr. Jevons, ‘ prices fell in the ratio of 
“100 to 41;’ in other words, since the year immediately 
before the produce of the gold and silver mines began to de- 
crease (in 1810), the value of money had risen about 60 per 
cent., or three-fifths—three sovereigns at the middle of the 
century being worth as much as five sovereigns were in 1809. 

Such errors of contemporaneous perception suffice to illus- 


* ‘Historical Inquiry into the Production and Consumption of the 
Precious Metals,’ by William Jacob, Esq., F.R.S., vol. ii. p. 374. 
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trate (what will be seen more clearly in the sequel) the 
exceeding subtleness of the monetary influence which is 
constantly affecting the civilised world, and they serve to 
explain the slowness with which the present ebb of the 
monetary tide is being appreciated among us. Yet, besides 
the vast expansion of trade since the middle of the century 
—which was in great part an effect as well as an accom- 
paniment of the new gold—two other and readily appreciable 
causes have contributed to produce a monetary scarcity ; for 
not only has there been a serious decline in the yield of the 
gold mines, but the requirements for gold money have of 
late years been largely augmented through the extensive 
demonetisation of silver. 

First let us show what has been the addition made to the 
world’s stock of the precious metals since gold was dis- 
covered in California in the autumn of 1848. There are only 
two complete, or nearly complete, lists of the annual produc- 
tion of gold and silver throughout this period, namely, the 
well-known statistics of Sir Hector Hay and those published 
in the ‘American Almanac.’ For the twenty-four years, 
1852-75, included in both of these lists, although there is 
constantly a slight difference in the annual statements, there 
is a substantial agreement as to the aggregate amounts for 
the whole period. The difference amounts to only 24 per 
cent. on an average total production of fully 800 millions 
sterling—Sir H. Hay giving 26 millions sterling more silver 
than the Almanac does, while the Almanac gives six millions 
more gold than Sir Hector Hay. Stated in periods, the 
production has been as follows, in millions and decimals of a 
million sterling ; the figures here given being an average of 
those of Sir H. Hay and of the ‘ American Almanac,’ except 
for the first three years, and also for 1876, for which years 
the latter authority is alone available :— 
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1849-51 43°5 | 983 66°8 22:27 
1852-56 147°18 45°357 | 192°537 38°507 
1857-61 122-18 46037. | 168217 | 33-643 
1862-66 113°7 48°177 | 161°877 32°375 
1867-71 112°482 | 52°557 165-039 33°008 
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It is the general belief that since 1875 the produce of the 
mines, especially of the gold mines, has been declining. In 
the sequel we shall adduce statistics which show the oppo- 
site; but for the present let us assume that the yield both 
of the gold and the silver mines has remained as it was in 
1875-6 (namely, almost 20 millions sterling of gold and 14 
millions of silver, or nearly 180 millions of gold and 126 
millions of silver for the nine subsequent years)—making 
the total production of the precious metals, from the year 
1848 down to the end of the year 1885, no less than 1,229 
millions sterling, or at the average annual rate of 331 
millions throughout the thirty-seven years. 

Let us next see what was the amount of the stock of gold 
and silver to which this vast addition has been made. Here, 
unfortunately, we no longer tread upon firm ground; for, 
despite the ability and careful investigations of Humboldt, 
Jacob, Soetbeer, Seyd, and other authorities, their state- 
ments as to the amount of the precious metals existing at 
various periods of the present century can only be received 
as reasonable conjectures. And as such we give them. 
According to the computations of Jacob, Tooke, and Danson, 
the stock of the precious metals existing in Europe and 
America in 1810 amounted to about 1,040 millions sterling, 
barely one-third being gold; and of the whole amount 380 
millions, or 364 per cent., existed as coin. In 1830, accord- 
ing to the same authorities, the gold and silver existing in 
Europe and America amounted to 1,137 millions sterling, 
of which five-ninths were gold, and the stock of coin was 
313 millions, or 27} per cent. of the total stock. Next, in 
1848, the stock of gold and silver existing in Europe and 
America is estimated by Danson at 1,360 millions sterling, 
of which seven-tenths, or 560 millions, were gold and 800 mil- 
lions silver; and the average annual supply was 16 millions 
sterling, one half being gold and one half silver. Following 
Jacob’s computations in such matters, the 1,360 millions of 
specie existing in 1848 must have been reduced by 120 
millions, as loss by friction or abrasion, during the thirty- 
seven years which have since elapsed—reducing the old 
stock to 1,240 millions at the present day. Next as to the 
new supply, since the year 1848, which, as before shown, 
has amounted to 1,229 millions sterling. From this must 
be deducted no less than 378 millions, which, as Parlia- 
mentary papers and India Office records show, have been 
transferred to the East, and absorbed by India alone, since 
1848. From the 854 millions thus left of the new supply, 
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there has to be deducted the loss by abrasion as computed 
by Mr. Jacob, equal to 374 millions—reducing the existing 
portion of the new supply to 816 millions sterling. Add 
this to the existing portion of the old stock (1,240 + 816), 
we arrive at 2,056 millions sterling of gold and silver at 
present existing in Europe and America, without deducting 
the unasceriained absorption of specie in other parts of Asia 
besides India (which since 1848 may amount to a hundred 
millions sterling). Thus, while the annual supply or produce 
of the mines since 1848 has more than doubled (having 
averaged 33: millions throughout the entire period, as 
against 16 millions in 1848), nearly one-third of this new 
supply has been absorbed in India alone, and the existing 
stock of the precious metals in Europe and America is one- 
half larger than it was in 1848. 

An estimate of this kind, but in a different form, was 
recently made by Mr. Hucks Gibbs, his object being to as- 
certain what has been the increase in the existing stock of 
the precious metals since 1848 throughout the world. The 
late Mr. Ernest Seyd estimated the total production of gold 
and silver from A.D. 1492 to the end of 1875 at 2,699 millions 
sterling, and that the stock of coin and of bullion used as 
money, at the latter date, amounted to 1,580 millions. Pro- 
ceeding upon this estimate, Mr. H. Gibbs adds 101 millions 
for the yield of the mines in the three subsequent years, 
making the total production of the precious metals since the 
discovery of America, down to the end of 1878, 2,800 millions 
sterling. From this amount Mr. Gibbs reckons that, ‘allow- 
‘ ing one-twentieth for waste by abrasion, and a sufficient 
‘sum for loss and forgotten hoards,’ 400 millions must be 
deducted as having disappeared between 1492 and 1878; 
thus leaving a present stock of gold and silver throughout 
the world amounting to 2,400 millions—of which, says Mr. 
Gibbs, 1,580 millions are supposed to exist in current coin 
‘and bullion.’ Adding the 238 millions of gold and silver 
which have been produced since 1878, and, on the other 
hand, deducting 40 millions for wear on the whole stock 
during the last seven years, Mr. Gibbs’s estimated total of 
the precious metals throughout the world would at present 
amount to 2,598 millions sterling. Deducting from this 
total the gold and silver which has been transferred to Asia, 
which Jacob reckoned at 439 millions between 1492 and 
1830, together with 34 millions absorbed in India alone 
during the nineteen years ending with 1848, and the above- 
mentioned 375 millions absorbed in India during the subse- 
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quent thirty-seven years (1849-85)—in all, 848 millions— 
we have 1,750 millions sterling as the stock of gold and 
silver existing in Europe and America at the present time, 
as against the 1,950 millions (if deduction is made of the 
absorption of specie in other parts of the East besides India) 
of our perhaps equally conjectural estimate. 

Another estimate of this kind, although less comprehen- 
sive, appears to be more than ordinarily trustworthy. It 
deals simply with the existing stock of gold and silver em- 
ployed as money, either in coin or in stamped bars and 
ingots, and is founded upon information supplied to the 
Director of the United States Mint by official representa- 
tives of the union in foreign countries. It appears from 
these official reports that the total amount of specie in 
active circulation throughout the world is about 1,220 mil- 
lions sterling, of which “upwards of 660 millions are gold; 
besides 335 millions (of which 210 millions are gold) held in 
reserve in banks and State treasuries—making a total of 
about 1,555 millions sterling of gold and silver at present 
employed as money throughout thirty-nine of the leading 
countries of the world, China excepted. 

The large addition made to the world’s stock of specie since 
1848 could not fail to exert an important influence upon the 
value of money, although by no means to so great an extent 
as had been expected. Before examining the effects of this 
influence let us consider briefly what are the principles 
which regulate its operation. The doctrine that changes in 
the amount of the circulating medium are really of no conse- 
quence, inasmuch as such an increase or decrease is pari 
passu attended by a proportionate change in the value of 
money, so that the effective power of the currency remains 
unaltered—this doctrine is now all but extinct, and can sur- 
vive only in minds which are impervious to the remarkable 
lessons of the last thirty years. It is one of those abstract 
theories of which the present century has been highly pro- 
lific; born of the closet or study, not of experience or know- 
ledge of practical affairs, and so charmingly simple in logical 
process as to find ready acceptance with the majority of 
enquirers. Money is commonly, and quite correctly, spoken of 
s ‘ the counters of trade ’—as counters or tokens with which 
we reckon up our gains and losses in the game of life; but 
this phrase led on to a false analogy. Double or halve the 
number of counters used at a card-table (it was said), and 
the change will make no difference, for each counter will at 
once change in value proportionately. But this is no parallel 
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to what takes place with money and trade. John Stuart 
Mill felt that the monetary doctrine did not stand square 
with the facts, so he added to it the qualifying proviso, 
‘ other things remaining the same.’ But other things never 
do, and never can, remain the same when a considerable in- 
crease or decrease is made in the circulating medium. A 
new supply of specie never does nor can get into circulation 
—that is, into employment—without an increase (although 
not necessarily an equal one) of business operations and 
monetary requirements, resulting in an augmented stock of 
property or exchangeable commodities. And the moment 
this fact is perceived or admitted the whole question at once 
changes its aspect or complexion. 

The experience of the last thirty years has demonstrated 
afresh the correctness of the old and common-sense view of 
this matter—namely, that if there is an increase of business 
operations, or other effective requirements for money, a pro- 
portionate addition to the currency will only serve to keep 
the value of money at its previous level; and if trade or 
these monetary requirements increase faster than the amount 
of currency, prices will fall (or the value of money will rise), 
however large the annual additions to the currency may be. 
More remarkably, and on a far grander scale, the same truth 
or principle was illustrated in the history of the three 
centuries which followed the discovery of the New World; 
and the facts of that time relating to this point are so strik- 
ing, and also so significant and pertinent in their bearing on 
the present case, that they deserve to be stated in brief 
preliminary review. 

When America was discovered—towards the close of the 
fifteenth century—it is reckoned that the whole stock of 
gold and silver coin then existing in Europe amounted to 
between thirty and forty millions sterling, and the annual 
supply or produce of the mines was only 100,000/. For 
thirty years after the discovery of the New World the new 
supply of specie did not on the average exceed 50,0001. 
a year. Between 1520 and 1545 the annual supply of the 
precious metals was about 600,000/., or six times as large as 
it had been prior to 1492. Between 1545 (when Potosi was 
discovered) and 1600, the annual supply averaged two mil- 
lions sterling; and by the end of the century (viz. in A.D. 
1600) the stock of gold and silver money in Europe had 
nearly quadrupled. In other words, in a.p. 1600 the annual 
supply was more than twenty times, and the stock of coin in 
Europe nearly four times, as large as these had been a hundred 
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years previously. Between 1570 and 1580, prices were 
observed to have doubled, while the stock of specie had 
been nearly trebled, indicating that a portion of the new 
specie had already been neutralised in its effect upon prices 
by an expansion of trade and monetary requirements. 
Before the middle of the next century (about 1640), the 
annual supply had risen to about 23 millions sterling, or 
twenty-seven times as large as in 1492, and the stock of 
coin in Europe had become about 220 millions, or sixfold as 
large as when Columbus sailed for the New World, while 
prices had increased 34 times according to Adam Smith, 
or, according to Jacob, had quadrupled, if not quintupled. 
Here the rise of prices stopped, but still the annual produce 
of the mines continued largely to increase. Before the end 
of that century (a.p. 1700), the yield of the mines amounted 
to about four millions sterling; throughout the following 
century it averaged seven millions sterling ; and in the open- 
ing years of the present century (in 1810) the annual produce 
of the gold and silver mines amounted to ten millions sterling 
—that is, a thousand times as much as in 1492, and four 
times as much as in 1640; while the existing stock of coin 
in Europe and America amounted to 380 millions sterling, 
or about eleven times as large as in 1492, and almost double 
what it had been at the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Nevertheless, we repeat, there was no rise of prices, or fall 
in the value of money, after 1640 ; and yet in the interval the 
annual produce of the mines had wellnigh quadrupled, and 
had amounted in the aggregate to no less than a thousand 
millions sterling. 

This brief summary of the course of events impressively 
demonstrates how greatly the effects of a new or additional 
supply of the precious metals are influenced, first, by the 
amount of the initial stock; and, second, by the growth of 
population and trade augmenting the amount of monetary 
requirements. Although the production of the precious 
metals increased by a comparatively steady and uniform 
ratio all through the three centuries which followed the dis- 
covery of America, both the annual supply of these metals 
and the existing stock of coin in Europe and America during 
the century and a half after 1492, and especially in the 
eentury after the opening of the Potosi mines, bore a much 
higher ratio or proportion to the previous stock than was 
the case in the two subsequent centuries; while the fourfold 
increase of the monetary stock between 1545 and 1640 took 
place rapidly, as compared with the subsequent increase, 
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whereby less time was allowed for the neutralising effects of 
augmenting population and monetary requirements. Thus, 
in the main, although not with complete accuracy, this long 
experience justifies the principle correctly laid down by 
Jacob, and too absolutely revived by Jevons—namely, that 
any new annual supply of the precious metals produces its 
greatest effect upon the value cf money at once, or in the 
early years, because of the greater proportion which it bears 
to the existing stock than an equal supply can bear in sub- 
sequent years. 

But still more strikingly, and without any needed quali- 
fication, the experience of these three hundred years demon- 
strates the vast or paramount influence upon the value of 
money of the ordinary growth of population and trade. 
Population steadily increases, and if that increased popula- 
tion is to be maintained even in its previous condition, trade 
and industry, or the profits thereof in the shape of property, 
must increase pari passu; while if, as is to be expected, the 
modes of life and the social condition of mankind are to pro- 
gress and improve, trade and its profits must augment more 
rapidly, or in a higher ratio, than the growth of population. 
There must be a clear or net increase of profitable employ- 
ment and of exchangeable property. These things occasion 
an increase of monetary requirements; and hence, as has 
been shown, despite the large and ever-increasing stock of 
the precious metals, monetary requirements in Europe after 
the discovery of America speedily grew up to it, and ulti- 
mately began to outstrip it—stopping the rise of prices at 
the point which had been reached in 1640; and thereafter 
fully keeping pace with the ever-growing production of the 
precious metals down to 1810, when that production was 
interrupted and greatly diminished. 

After 1810 the world was taught the same lesson, in a 
different but complementary form, through the scarcity of 
the precious metals which then began. The word ‘scarcity,’ 
if it may here need a word of explanation, serves to point 
the gist of the lesson. Although there occurred a great 
falling off in the working and yield of the gold and silver 
mines, the annual production in 1815—then at its lowest 
porat since the discovery of the Potosi mines, and almost at 
its lowest during the present century—was as large as it had 
been when prices reached their maximum in 1640; and for 
the twenty years between 1810 and 1830 the average annual 
production is reckoned by Jacob at five millions sterling, or 
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about twice as large as in 1640. Nevertheless, as shown in 
detail by Jacob, and as now fully recognised, all through 
these twenty years there was a dearth of money; indeed, 
the amount of the precious metals simultaneously consumed 
in ornaments and utensils is reckoned by Jacob to have 
exceeded the entire produce of the mines by half a million 
sterling annually—with a consequent reduction of the stock 
of coin. What is still more striking is that this monetary 
dearth continued and went on increasing for other twenty 
years, or indeed until the end of 1852, although, owing 
chiefly to the new Russian gold mines, the annual production 
of the precious metals in 1848, just before the Californian 
discoveries, had increased to sixteen millions sterling. Thus, 
in 1850 sixteen millions of specie annually did less for the 
wants of the world than ten millions had done in 1810, and 
much less than two millions had done nearly three centuries 
previously, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Had the lessons of these three centuries of monetary 
experience been studied and rightly appreciated, the present 
generation would have been well prepared for the industrial 
and social effects of the new gold mines discovered at the 
middle of this century, as well as for the opposite and de- 
pressing effects which are now weighing heavily upon our 
own country and upon the civilised world in general. 

We need not here review the great prosperity and tie 
progress in social wellbeing which so brightly distinguished 
the third quarter of this century, consequent upon the dis- 
covery of the new mines. The more obvious features of 
that time were described in this Journal in the two articles 
in 1879 already referred to; nor is any one likely to under- 
rate that floodtide of prosperity now that we have to view 
it in contrast with the hard times which have since befallen 
us. But as the change of prices, or in the purchasing power 
of money, is the most patent feature of the present depres- 
sion, it is needful to mark the monetary influence of the 
new gold in its early and best times, as also the causes 
which have gradually brought about a renewed monetary 
dearth, with the commercial and industrial depression which 
inevitably accompanies such a condition of affairs. 

* The golden age which had its beginning in 1848 differed in 
two respects, which require here to be noticed, from the 
silver age which followed the discovery of the New World. 
In our own day the production of the precious metals, and 
especially of gold, was vastly larger than in the previous 
time ; also, it was largest at first, and within ten years the 
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production began to decline—facts due (inter alia) more to 
the superior energy and skill with which the modern treasure- 
beds were worked than to the difference between the Cali- 
fornian and Australian mines and those of the sixteenth 
century. The gold fields on the Sacramento River, dis- 
covered in the latter part of 1848, were so remote and so 
isolated from the seats of civilisation that a considerable 
time elapsed before they were much worked; but when 
equally rich treasure beds were discovered in Australia in 
1851, the new gold began to pour in vast quantities into 
the markets of the world. In 1851 the gold production 
amounted to fully sixteen millions sterling, or twice as much 
as it had been in 1848; in the two following years (1852-3) 
the gold production averaged thirty-three millions, or more 
than fourfold what it was in 1848; and in the next six 
years (1854-9) it amounted to 264 millions, or fully 3} times 
as much as in 1848. Thereafter, in consequence of the 
discovery of the Nevada mines, the annual supply of silver 
also began to increase, rising gradually from eight millions 
sterling, its amount in 1848-58, to twelve millions in 1871, 
and to fourteen millions in 1875. In fact (according to the 
statistics of Sir H. Hay) this new silver supply, commencing 
just about the time when the gold production began to fall off, 
sufficed to maintain the production of the precious metals as 
near as may be at the average of that production in 1860, or 
about thirty-five millions sterling a year. Contrast this 
with the comparatively small amount and tardy growth of 
the annual produce of the Silver Age—rising from two 
millions sterling after the opening of the Potosi mines, and 
only amounting to ten millions after a slow increase through- 
out three centuries—and it might appear a sure expectation 
that the effects of the new gold upon the value of money 
would be both much greater and much more sudden than 
was the case in the sixteenth century. With respect to 
suddenness of effect upon the value of money, such an 
expectation concerning the new mines would have been fully 
justified ; but the expected extent of that influence proved 
baseless, owing to the vastness of the existing stock of the 
precious metals, and to the rapidity with which trade and 
monetary requirements expanded under the influence of 
modern science and inventions, together with the impulse 
imparted to industry and enterprise by the facilities to the 
operations of exchange, and the inducements to trade and 
production, attendant upon an expansion of the circulating 
medium of the world. The Conference of French Bankers 
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held a few months ago consider that ‘ the trade of the whole 
world’ quadrupled between 1840 and 1880, and Mr. Mul- 
hall holds that the world’s trade in 1850 had increased to 
four and a quarter times as much (or sixfold if the mer- 
chandise reckoned by weight) in 1884. Certainty in such 
estimates is unattainable,—but that commerce and trade 
transactions of all kinds have augmented to an extraordinary 
degree since the middle of the century is universally ac- 
knowledged ; and the corresponding increase of monetary 
requirements, although kept down by the extended use of 
cheques and by quickened communications, has, as was 
natural or inevitable, played an important part in maintain- 
ing the value of the precious metals in relation to other 
commodities. 

The table of prices most commonly appealed to in this 
country is that known as the ‘ Economist’s’ table, originally 
framed, we believe, by Mr. Newmarch, and which is annually 
published in the ‘ Economist ’ newspaper. There are also two 
such tables, more or less applicable to our present purpose, 
prepared by Professor Jevons, one of which comes down to 
1865, and extends back to 1782. The ‘ Economist’s’ table and 
Professor Jevons’s by no means tally with one another. 
These and some other tables of a similar kind are very 
useful; and we are glad that some men have not been 
deterred from this work by the difficulties which beset it, 
and which Mr. Jacob deemed himself unable to cope with 
fifty-five years ago. Nevertheless, these tables cannot be 
accepted as more than a tolerable approximation to the 
truth. Employing the six years ending with 1850 as the 
base-level and starting-point, we find that Mr. Jevons’s table 
shows that prices continued to fall, or the value of money to 
rise, for fully four years after the Californian gold discoveries 
of 1848, just as prices continued to fall for full twenty years 
after the discovery of the New World in 1492. Thereafter, 
according to Jevons, a distinct rise of prices occurred in 
1853, amounting to upwards of 20 per cent.; and in 1857 
the rise amounted to 29 per cent. This, according to 
Jevons’s table, was the maximum; the fall in the value of 
money stopped; and during the six immediately subsequent 
years (1858-63) prices averaged about 164 per cent. above 
their level in 1845-50. The ‘ Economist’s’ table shows arise 
of 36 per cent. in 1857. After a considerable fall conse- 
quent upon the crisis of 1857, prices entered upon a second 
upward movement—trising to 31 per cent. (above their level 
in 1845-50) in 1862, to 58 per cent. in 1863, and to no less 
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than 72 per cent. in 1864— the average rise of prices during the 
three maximum years 1864-6, according to the ‘ Economist’s ’ 
table, being 53 per cent. A third and last wave of high 
prices occurred some eight years afterwards, during which 
the highest point touched (in 1873) was 34 per cent., and 
the average of the three years (1872-74) was 31 per cent. 
above the level of prices in 1845-50.* 

Thus there are two very striking and important points 
of difference on the face of these tables. First, as to the 
maximum rise of prices, which the ‘ Economist ’ makes twice 
as large as Professor Jevons does; and second as to the 
date of this maximum rise, which Jevons places in 1857, and 
the ‘ Economist’ in 1864. But whichever of these two state- 
meuts be accepted, or whether, as many persons will be 
inclined to do, some compromise be made between these con- 
flicting statistics, it is indispensable to bear in mind that 
there were two other influences at work in producing those 
variations in prices besides the addition made to the circu- 
lating medium by the yield of the new mines. Changes in 
the condition of trade are of themselves capable of producing 
a rise or fall of prices although the amount of money may 
remain unaltered. Prices tend to rise when trade is pro- 
sperous ; that is to say, when there are larger profits than 
usual for employers and capitalists, and more employment 
for the community at large. At such times the community 
is wealthy, enriched, and credit is abundant; and prices rise 
—for the same reason and in the same way that prices are 
higher in a rich country than in a poor one. In like manner 
prices tend to fall when trade is depressed, and when the 
income and wealth of the community are diminished, and 





* In his recently published ‘History of Prices since 1850,’ Mr. 
Mulhall gives the price level as computed by various authorities, in 
quinquennial averages, as follows :— 
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credit is contracted. Now the period under review (1850-75) 
began in a season of bad trade, and it was twice interrupted 
by a spasmodic depression of trade consequent upon the 
crises of 1857 and 1866. Each of those crises: marked the 
close of a nine or ten years’ cycle, during which trade first 
revived from a previous collapse, and then rose into a fresh 
culminating stage of prosperity and high prices. Conse- 
quently, in the year or two immediately preceding the crisis 
of November 1857 and May 1866, it is only reasonable to 
expect that prices would have risen considerably above their 
level in 1850, independently of any lowering of the value of 
money through the yield of the new mines. 

The other point to be borne in mind is that after 1860 
the state of prices became operated upon by the Civil War 
in the United States, and especially by the extensive issue 
of inconvertible paper money in that country. Previously 
to 1861 the United States had always retained as much of 
the produce of the Californian mines as was needed to make 
those yearly additions to the American currency which were 
required by the rapid growth of population and trade. But 
after the adoption of an inconvertible paper currency, not 
only did the entire annual produce of the Californian mines 
pass forward to Europe and the rest of the world, but also 
nearly the whole of the gold and silver which had previously 
constituted the currency of the United States. Italy also, 
in 1865, when preparing for the war against Austria, had 
recourse to an inconvertible paper currency; and the amount 
of gold and silver thus let loose, together with the exported 
metallic currency of the United States, is reckoned by Mr. 
Dana at 80,000,000/. This large amount (equalling five 
years’ total production of the precious metals in 1848), being 
replaced in Italy and the United States by paper money, 
was as purely an addition to the world’s stock of money as 
if the produce of the mines between 1861 and 1866 had 
increased to the same extent. 

The third wave of high prices, in 1872-74, although it was 
supported or permitted by the continued produce of the new 
mines, must be attributed wholly, or almost wholly, to the 
operations of trade, which in those years was advancing 
(somewhat illusively) ‘by leaps and bounds.’ By that time 
the effects of the new mines in lowering the value of money 
had been exhausted. The annual supply of gold had been 
declining for several years, and the existing stock of the 
precious metals, greatly enlarged as it had been, was no 
more than sufficient to maintain the monetary level which 
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had been reached. Indeed, whenever the supply of money 
becomes stationary in the civilised world or in a progressive 
community, prices begin to fall owing to the steady increase 
of population and monetary requirements. Thus, as has 
been shown, during the Silver Age, although the annual 
production of the precious metals increased continuously 
throughout three hundred years—wellnigh doubling in each 
successive century—-the monetary wants of the world in- 
creased quite as fast, and ere long began to outstrip the 
growth of the monetary supply. In our own time the rapid 
expansion of trade and the growth of monetary require- 
ments since 1850 at length came up with the supply of the 
precious metals about 1874, by which time also a new set of 
operations came into play, and immensely increased the 
demand for the produce of the declining gold mines. As 
the production of gold and silver taken together is as large 
as it has ever been, there seems good reason to believe that, 
but for the extensive demonetisation of silver, the level of 
prices, so far as monetary causes are concerned, would still 
have remained at the height which had been reached eleven 
or twelve years ago. 

The new German Empire began the work of demonetising 
silver by the law of July 9, 1873. The example was imme- 
diately followed by the Dutch and Scandinavian Govern- 
ments; and in self-defence, to prevent their markets being 
invaded and flooded by the discarded silver money of those 
other countries, the States of the Latin Union—France, 
Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland—adopted the same course 
partially and prospectively, by decreeing that no more silver 
should be coined in their mints. In 1876 the United States 
followed the examples thus set, by ordering a suspension of 
silver coinage; and although the suspension was partially 
and tentatively relaxed by the Bland Bill, the United States, 
on returning to specie payments, decreed the abolition of 
the double standard which had been in force ever since the 
foundation of the Union, and established a single gold 
currency. Since then, Italy has taken the same course, esta- 
blishing a single gold currency as soon as she was able 
to replace her inconvertible paper money by a metallic 
currency. 

The great fall in the value of silver consequent upon the 
demonetisation of that metal by Germany and other States 
excited much attention and alarm in this country, owing 
to the heavy loss inflicted upon the budget of India through 
exchange operations, as also upon our mercantile and manu- 
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facturing classes in their trade with the silver-using countries 
of Asia. The Royal Commission upon the Silver Question 
appointed in 1876 reported the evidence very fully; but in 
so far as any opinion on the subject was expressed or implied, 
the Commission adopted the then prevalent view that there 
was an actual depreciation of silver owing to its increased 
production, while gold simply maintained its previous value. 
On the other hand, the Commission simultaneously appointed 
by the Congress of the United States reported in the most 
explicit and confident terms that there had been no fall in 
the value of silver, except as compared with gold, and that 
the value of gold had risen: in their own words, ‘ Since 1873 
‘the purchasing power of gold has risen in all countries, 
‘ and the purchasing power of silver has fallen in none.’ In 
1879, in a paper read before the Statistical Society of London, 
the conclusion arrived at was that 


‘the common belief that there has been an absolute depreciation of 
silver is wrong; the fall in the value of silver compared with gold is 
11 per cent. less than the rise in the value of gold compared with 
general commodities. In other words, the purchasing power of silver 
has not fallen; on the contrary, in this country it has risen (judging 
from the “ Economist’s” Table of Prices) 11 per cent., while gold has 
risen fully 13 per cent. more—or, in all, 24} per cent. at the beginning 
of the present year.’ * 


In the same year a memorial had been presented to the 
Prime Minister from some of the leading bankers and 
merchants of the City of London, inviting the attention of 
the Government to ‘the severe depression which has now 
‘ existed for upwards of five years,’ suggesting that the de- 
pression was connected with the contraction of the metallic 
circulation ; and adding that this question and its bearing on 
trade and values ‘ have been insufficiently investigated,’ and 
‘ can best be elucidated by a Royal Commission, with instruc- 
‘ tions to inquire specially into the results on trade from the 
‘ contraction of the world’s currency.’ Mr. Goschen was the 
first of our public men to call attention to this subject. On 
February 19, 1883, in his speech on the Address, Mr. Goschen 
said : ‘I have asked myself, and many statisticians and econo- 
‘ mists have asked themselves, whether a portion of the de- 
‘ pression is not due to the fact that there has been a fall 





* ‘Is the Value of Money rising in England and throughout the 
World? With Remarks on the Effect of the Fluctuating Conditions of 
Trade upon the Value of Money. By R. H. Patterson.’ Journal of 
the Statistical Society for December 1879. 
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‘of prices. . . . The sovereign has appreciated in price 
* for purchasing power] while the greater quantity of commo- 
* dities has remained stationary ; in other words, we have to 
‘ givea greater quantity of commodities [than before] for the 
‘same amount of gold.’ Three months later Mr. Goschen 
recurred to the subject, in an able address delivered before 
the Bankers’ Institute. The continuance and growing seve- 
rity of the trade depression, and the difficulty of finding an 
adequate cause for it, have forced the public mind to con- 
sider whether or how far the restriction of trade may be 
attributable to the subtle and occult operation of a con- 
tracted and inadequate circulating medium throughout the 
world. And now, to quote the language of the Conference 
of French Bankers, ‘ the monetary question is everywhere 
* the question of the day.’* 

Observe the position of affairs at the beginning of 1883, 
when Mr. Goschen uttered the first warnings. In conse- 
quence of the recent demonetisation of silver ia so many 
countries, it is the supply of gold alone, or all but alone, 
that has to be considered in connexion with the monetary 
requirements of Europe and America. In 1883 the pro- 
duce of the world’s gold mines had fallen to only two-thirds 
of the previous maximum yield. The annual production of 
gold, which had amounted on the average of the years 
1852-56 to 30 millions sterling, and to 22 millions in 
1867-71, is thereafter reckoned by Mr. Goschen and most 
other authorities at 19°2 millions. Together with the di- 
minished production, there is to be considered the new 
demand or requirement for gold occasioned by the recent 
changes in monetary legislation in Europe and the United 
States. Mr. Goschen estimated that, in order to take the 
place of silver in the currencies of Germany, Italy, and the 
United States, no less than 200 millions sterling of gold had 
been required since the year 1873—namely, 84 millions for 
Germany, 16 millions for Italy, and 100 millions for the 
United States. If we accept Mr. Goschen’s estimate of the 
annual gold production in the last four years of his com- 
putation (1872-5) as continuing applicable down to the end 
of 1882, after which date his paper was written, the total 
production of gold ‘since 1873’ would be 173 millions 
sterling, or 27 millions /ess than was needed by the new and 
contemporaneous requirements for gold, in mere substitution 





* Report of the Bankers’ Union of Paris and the Provinces. English 
edition. London: 1885. 
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for the demonetised silver money. Thus more than the total 
produce of the gold mines during these nine years, ending 
with 1882, was required simply to fill a void in the world’s 
currency occasioned by demenetisation of the sister metal— 
leaving nothing for the other and ordinary annual require- 
ments for gold, amounting to a still larger sum. These 
ordinary annual requirements comprise: (1) the amount of 
gold consumed in ornaments and manufactures; (2) the 
amount needed to replace the loss on the gold currency 
through abrasion and casualties, and also (3) to supply the 
new coinage required by the growth of population, trade, 
and wealth. In 1872 Mr. Giffen estimated that for ‘many 
‘ years previous’ the gold required for and absorbed by the 
ordinary coinage and currency wants of the world had 
amounted to 12 millions sterling annually ; and as this was 
prior to Germany, Italy, and the United States becoming 
gold-money countries, and also prior to the suspension of 
silver coinage by France, the amount of gold required for the 
ordinary currency wants of Europe and America must in 
1882 have become greatly in excess of 12 millions. As 
regards the consumption of gold in manufactures and the 
arts, Mr. Goschen reckoned it at 10 millions sterling annually. 
At the lowest, then, and even supposing that the ordinary 
annual requirements for gold, both for coinage and in the 
arts, have remained as they were before 1872 (i.e. prior to 
the recent demonetisation of silver), these estimates of Mr. 
Goschen and Mr. Giffen give a sun of 22 millions sterling 
of gold annually, or 220 millions during the ten years 
1873-82, required in addition to the 200 millions contem- 
poraneously absorbed in substitution for demonetised silver. 
To meet these combined ordinary and exceptional require- 
ments for gold, amounting to 420 millions sterling, the 
contemporaneous yield of the gold mines (as above stated) 
amounted during these ten years to only 173 millions— 
making a deficit of gold, as compared with the requirements 
and actual absorption or consumption of that metal, to the 
enormous amount of 247 millions sterling, equal to fully a 
dozen years’ yield of all the gold mines in the world! 
Further, no account is here taken of the contemporaneous 
transference of gold to Asia, amounting to upwards of 50 
millions (the annual absorption of gold in India alone being 
5 millions)—raising the gold deficit in the Western world 
to fully 300 millions sterling. And this was three years 

0. 
a the present time we can deal with this part of the 
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subject by the help of more accurate, and certainly of much 
more definite or clearly detailed, statistics and estimates. 
The Government of the United States has for years bestowed 
great care upon the collection and well-digested compilation 
of the statistics of its own country ; and recently, recognising 
the importance of the monetary question, its official repre- 
sentatives in other countries have been instructed to report 
annually upon the coinage and monetary circulation, and 
also upon the production of the precious metals in the various 
countries where these representatives reside. The statistics 
thus obtained are carefully compiled and annually published 
in the Reports of the Director of the United States Mint at 
Washington. We have carefully examined these Reports, 
the latest of which is for the calendar year 1884, and we 
shall here summarise those portions of the Reports which are 
specially connected with our present subject. 

From enquiries made in thirty-nine countries, which in- 
clude nearly the whole commercial and civilised world except 
China, it is computed that the total amount of gold and 
silver in use as money, either as coin or as bars or ingots, 
amounts to 1,440 millions sterling, of which sum 766 millions 
are gold and 674 millions are silver; and of the total 
amount, 331 millions are kept in reserve in State treasuries 
or in banks, leaving upwards of 1,100 millions in active 
circulation. The annual yield of the gold and silver mines 
throughout the world is computed from information received 
from twenty-one producing countries; and classing them by 
continents, and converting the American dollar into sterling 
at the rate of five to 1/. (which is 2°7 per cent. under the 
dollar’s actual value), the annual production of the precious 
metals stands thus (000’s omitted) :— 





























1881 1882 | 1883 
Gold | Silver | Gold | Silver | Gold | Silver 
ss £ £ é £ 
America . —_. |8,789 | 17,649 | 8,407 | 18,722 8,011 | 19,669 
Europe and Asia |5,27 | 2,752 |5,146 | 3,248 |5,097 | 3,160 
Africa. -| 399) — 399 | — 399 | — 
Australia . - | 6,138 | 33 | 5,787 | 21 | 5,300 16 





Summarising these figures, it appears that the total pro- 
duction of gold and silver during these three years has been 
as follows—the silver being reckoned at its old or American 
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Mint value, and the dollar, as betaee, being converted into 
sterling at the rate of five to U.: 

















a ' 
— 4 foe | 1882 1883 | —_ | 
| 
| ae ee > 3 £ 
Gold - | 20,604,614 | 19,739,918 | 18,805,580 | 19,716,704 
| Silver Silver. | 20 0,433, 672 | 21,190,450 | 22,843,547 | 21,489,223 
‘Total. Total ar 41,038,286 40,930,368 4 649,127 “41,205,927 


' 





~ Next, as to the ordinary a upon this annual pro- 
duction—namely to replace the loss upon the existing stock 
through abrasion and casualties, for consumption in the arts 
and manufactures, and for additions to the metallic circu- 
lation in order to keep pace with the growth of population 
and trade. In 1858, M‘Culloch estimated the annual 
diminution of the then existing stock of coins through wear 
and loss by casualties at 74 millions sterling, and the re- 
quired annual additions to the stock of coin at 6,160,000I. ; 
and allowing for the greatly enlarged stock of coin, and 
consequent increase of the loss by wear and casualties, as 
well as for the increased monetary requirements due to growth 
of population and commerce, since 1858, the 133 millions of 
M‘Culloch’s estimate may probably now be raised to about 
20 millions sterling. But we may dispense with such 
estimates of annual loss and of the requirements for addi- 
tional coin, seeing that we have now tolerably accurate 
statistics of the actual annual coinage of the world, which 
obviously must include or cover both of the items thus 
estimated by M‘Culloch. From returns made to him from 
twenty-eight countries, the Director of the United States 
Mint computes the total coinage for the years 1881-83 as 
follows :— 











i , 
—' Sh” oe | 1882 | 1888 | —_ 
} 
| =e | 
Gold .| 2 9,403,055 | 19,981,992 | 20,258 072 | 23,213,686 
Silver 3 he 1,602,017 | 21,940,707 | 22,753,980 | 22,098,901 
Total . | 51,005,072 | 41,922,639 | 43,007,052 | 45,311,587 | 











Besides these monetary requirements for the precious 
metals, there must also be taken into account the quantity of 
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gold and silver annually used in the arts and manufactures. 
In 1830 Jacob estimated this amount in Europe at 5,612,7111., 
and in America at one-twentieth of that sum, or 280,6301. : 
making a total for Europe and America of 5,893,240I. 
annually. In 1858 M‘Culloch estimated the amount at 
12,000,000. Since the middle of the century, under the 
combined influence of the growth of population and wealth, 
and of a vastly enlarged yield of the gold and silver mines, 
the consumption of the precious metals in articles of ornament 
and luxury must have increased greatly; and, according to the 
Director of the Washington Mint, it has now reached a for- 
midable amount. With respect to this consumption of gold, 
says the Director in his report for 1883, ‘ four countries alone 
‘ (viz. the United States, France, Great Britain and Ireland, 
‘ and British India) withdrew last year no less than fifty-three 
‘million dollars (equal to 10,880,000/.) from the monetary 
‘ stock of gold.’ The consumption of silver in the arts and 
manufactures we may conjecturally estimate thus:—In the 
United States the consumption of silver for this purpose in 
1883 is officially computed at five and a half million dollars 
as against fourteen and a half million dollars of gold. Sup- 
posing that the two metals are consumed in the same pro- 
portion to each other in the three other countries above 
mentioned, the annual consumption of silver in these four 
countries—viz. the United States, the British Isles, France, 
and India—would amount to 4,100,000/. This would make 
the annual consumption of the precious metals in the arts 
and manufactures 15,000,000/. for these four countries, 
which contain about 376 millions of inhabitants, or only 
about one-fourth of the population of the globe. It is true 
that these countries are among the richest in the world ; but, 
on the other hand, it must be considered that the taste for 
ornaments is even stronger in the backward than in the more 
civilised peoples, and also that the insecurity which more or 
less prevails among the former tends (as in India) to the 
keeping of wealth in the moveable and easily concealed form 
of gold and silver ornaments. Reckoning the amount of the 
precious metals thus consumed throughout the rest of the 
world at only one-fourth of the quantity similarly consumed 
in the British Isles, India, France, and the United States, 
the sum total of the world’s consumption of these metals in 
ornaments and manufactures would amount to 19 millions 
sterling annually, of which amount 113 millions would be - 
gold. 


Finally, as regards the monetary position of the Western 
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world, there has to be considered the current annual absorp- 
tion of the precious metals in the East. Some portion of this 
must remain conjectural ; but the official records of the India 
Office show that in British India alone the imports of gold 
and silver ‘by sea,’ and presumably from Europe and America, 
have exceeded the exports by 45} millions sterling during the 
four years ending with March 31, 1885, or at the rate of 
fully 114 millions annually—of which amount five millions 
consist of gold, and fully 64 millions are silver. 

Putting these things together, let us observe how the 
monetary position at present stands. As regards the civilised 
world at large, the case may be summed up thus: the annual 
production of the precious metals averages 41} millions 
sterling, while the annual requirements for coinage (on the 
average of the last four years) amount to 45} millions; 
while the annual consumption of gold and silver in the 
arts and manufactures is at least 19 millions sterling. 
Thus the current requirements for coinage of themselves 
exceed the total annual supply of the precious metals by 
four millions sterling, while the consumption in the arts 
amounts to 19 millions——indicating a reduction, or at least 
an inadequate supply, of metailic money to the extent of 
23 millions annually. Or, to put the facts in another order: of 
the total annual production of the precious metals, 19 millions 
are converted into articles of use or ornament, leaving only 
22 millions to meet the annual requirements of coinage, 
which, as above stated, amount to 45 millions a year. The 
amount of these requirements for coinage represents the loss 
on the existing metallic currency through abrasion and 
casualties, together with the amount of new or additional 
currency required by the annual growth of population and 
commerce, &c. Accordingly, so far as is ascertainable from 
the careful investigations of the United States Government 
and its representatives, the yield of the gold and silver mines 
has now become inadequate to supply the monetary and 
other wants of the world to the extent of 23 millions ster- 
ling annually. And the result or practical effect is, according 
to the ‘ Economist's’ table, that prices have now fallen as 
low as they were when the precious metals were at their 
searcest, in 1845-50. 

It is the value of gold which chiefly, if not exclusively, 
concerns our people, and also the leading States of Europe 
and America, where gold now forms the monetary standard ; 
and it would be quite possible that an opposite and hap- 
pier monetary condition prevailed in India and other 
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countries of the East, where the currency consists of sil- 
ver. In truth, considering how extensive has been the 
demonetisation and discarding of silver in the Western world, 
it would be a most natural expectation that money would be 
unsually plentiful in the East, with its silver currencies. 
Yet such is not the case. It is true that we have not any 
accurate means of ascertaining the state of prices in 
India, such as we have for own country; but the available 
evidence, so far as it goes, is explicit as to there being no 
redundancy of money in our Eastern Empire. This was the 
purport of the evidence given before the Silver Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1876. Mr. R. W. Crawford, a 
high authority upon the subject, said, ‘Prices have fallen 
‘much in India;’ and he referred to a staple quality of 
cotton which had fallen since 1872-3 from 64d. the pound 
to 44d., a fall of one-third, or 33 per cent.; and to saltpetre, 
which had fallen in price from 50s. the ewt. to barely 17s., 
a fall of fully 43 per cent. Subsequently to that time (1876), 
the Government of India published a list of prices to show 
that there was no fall in the value of money (silver) in 
India; but the table is but rudely framed, and does not tell 
its tale clearly. Also, in 1877, the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce reported that ‘the purchasing power of the 
‘ rupee in respect of ordinary articles of consumption, such 
‘as the food of the people, remains undiminished.* In 
short, so far as information can be obtained upon this sub- 
ject, it entirely supports the conclusion reported by the 
American Commission of 1876, that while there has been no 
fall in the value of silver in any country, the value or pur- 
chasing power of gold ‘ has risen in all countries.’ 

But it may be said, and it is said at present by some able 
theorists, ‘The monetary facts are, or may be, as above 
‘ stated, but there is no corresponding influence exerted by 
‘them upon the value of money.’ ‘There is no scarcity,’ it 
is said ; ‘money is abundant, indeed so abundant that the 
‘banks cannot get their money lent even at 2 per cent. 
‘ How, then, can money be scarce when the bank-rate or rate 
‘ of interest is so low?’ This question is a very natural one, 
and under some circumstances the argument is quite correct. 
For example, on the occurrence of those short and sudden 
crises, with which we have become painfully familiar once in 
every ten years or thereabouts, the first indication of a mone- 
tary scarcity is a rise of the bank rate. On such occasions 





* Parliamentary Papers, August 11, 1877. 
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traders have not time to contract their business operations 
or to reduce their contracts and monetary engagements. 
The ordinary system of credit, too, is then suspended, and 
traders must go to the banks for loans and discounts even 
to a larger extent than usual, despite the exorbitant 10 or 
12 per cent. then charged on the discount of thoroughly 
good bills. At such times there is no alternative: the money 
must be got, or the firm or trader becomes bankrupt. But 
these crises are exceptional occasions ; ordinarily, as need 
hardly be said, the employment of money in trade is a 
voluntary proceeding, dependent upon the profits to be de- 
rived from it, diminishing as trade profits diminish, and 
ceasing in proportion as trade becomes unprofitable. 

But first consider the fundamental question raised by 
those persons who deny that there is, or can be, any mone- 
tary scarcity at present, on the ground that the bank rate is 
very low. It is impossible, they say, that money can be dear 
in purchase while it is cheap on loan. No doubt this is a 
somewhat curious phenomenon, but we are surprised that 
any person conversant with commercial and monetary affairs 
can question its reality, and even deny its possibility. Let 
any person consult his memory or banking and commercial 
records, and he will find not only that high prices and a 
high bank rate may go together, but that as a rule they do 
go together. Money (like most other things) has two kinds 
of value—namely, on loan and in exchange or purchase ; and 
these two kinds of value follow different courses. At first 
sight this isa puzzling phenomenon. Professor Jevons did not 
fail to discern this monetary problem—nawmely, the relations 
between the purchasing power of money and its loanable 
value—but he did not attempt to explain it. Writing of 
prices and the value of money, he said: ‘ The really knotty 
‘ point remains unexplained, that is, the exact relation of 
‘ gold [i.e. money] as a commodity on sale, to gold [money] 
‘ as the most perfect form of free capital.’ High prices and 
a high bank rate, we repeat, as the rule, go together, and so 
do low prices and a low bank rate ; and the first step towards 
unravelling this relationship is to ascertain or observe whether 
prices or the bank rate is the superior and dominating or 
causative power. Unquestionably, prices are so; because 
(inter alia) they affect the profit or loss upon the entire 
capital, skill, and labour of the trader, while the bank rate 
only affects the return upon the borrowed portion of his 
capital. Moreover, high prices can offer an inducement to 
trade much beyond what can be offered by any lowering of 
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the rate of interest. A trader, remarks Mr. Tooke in his 
‘ History of Prices,’ does not (at least, did not in his time) 
engage in an operation which does not promise to return a 
profit of ten per cent. No alteration of the bank rate would 
produce that result, but a rise of prices can do so. Consider 
the influence of prices upon trade and its profits. Rents or 
leases, wages and salaries, taxes and various other charges, 
component parts of the cost of production, are more or less 
permanent contracts ; they cannot be altered from month to 
month, and only partially from year to year; and when a fall 
of prices occurs, it reduces the trader’s gross receipts, first 
diminishing and by and by perhaps wholly sweeping away 
his profits. Probably the trader’s first course is to make up 
for lower profits by extending his business operations; but 
this brings noremedy. He does more work, but his profit de- 
clines at a greater rate than his business expands—the new or 
extended portion of his business being usually less profitable 
than the old, although it is a gain in so far as it represents 
a greater outcome from his fixed plant or machinery. There- 
upon his next course is to contract his business by dropping 
the unprofitable parts of it, and confining himself to the best- 
paying portion of his original business; and as the fall of 
prices continues, so does the general contraction of business. 
In manufacturing trades, it is true, there is a gain from the 
fall of prices in the raw material; but it goes for nothing in 
the face of the price-fall upon the manufactured article, 
which represents alike the raw material and the labour 
and interest of capital employed upon it. What is the worth 
of a gain of ten or twenty per cent. upon raw material which 
constitutes (say) one-fourth of the cost of the manufac- 
tured product, when a similar percentage of Joss is incurred 
upon the sale, or whole price, of the finished article? The 
cheapness of the raw material cannot avert loss from a fall of 
prices—it merely serves to lessen it. And the loss is severe 
in proportion to the length of time that intervenes between 
the purchase, or contract for delivery, of the raw material 
and the date not merely of the completed manufacture, but 
of the completed storing, conveyance, and final sale of the 
commodity, perhaps in a distant market. 

As trade thus contracts, fewer trade bills are created, and 
fewer discounts and advances are required from the banks. 
Trade bills are the special commodity or security upon which 
banks lend out their spare money, and a lack of such bills 
never fails to cause a low bank rate—obviously, not because 
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the banks’ stock of money is increased, but because the 
demand for it has diminished. 

This much of explanation would suffice for our immediate 
purpose, showing how a low rate of interest not only may, 
but, as a rule, does, coexist with low prices, or a high pur- 
chasing power of money. But, for a full understanding, it 
may be well to complete our solution of the problem or 
‘knotty point’ which arrested the attention of Jevons as 
‘hitherto unexplained.’ When prices are ‘ high,’ or above 
their ordinary or recent level, the producer and manufacturer 
makes a clear gain, inasmuch as his gross income or receipts 
increase, while all his more or less fixed charges—rent of 
house and offices or factories, taxes, contracts, salaries, 
wages—remain as before. Accordingly, the producing and 
trading classes enlarge their business operations, and in- 
crease their profits. What is the effect of this upon money ? 
High prices of themselves call for more money to carry on 
an equal amount of business transactions, while the com- 
mercial prosperity of the time leads to an increase of these 
transactions. On both of these accounts more money than 
usual is drawn out of the banks, whether by the discount of 
bills or by the withdrawal of deposits. And so the bank 
rate rises, money on loan becoming scarce. Thus it is, we 
repeat, that high prices and a high rate of interest go 
together, just as low prices and a low bank rate go together. 
In the former case, traders are eager for loans because they 
can employ the money with unusual profit; in the latter 
case—i.e. of low prices—money accumulates in bank because 
traders cannot employ it at a profit. If they can hardly 
make a profit upon their own money when employed upon 
and restricted to the select or best paying portions of their 
business, it is hopeless for them to attempt to make a profit 
upon money upon which they have to pay interest, and also 
employ it upon business of an extended and a less profitable 
kind. 

But the disastrous effects of a monetary dearth are much 
more extensive than this. Such a dearth affects not only 
current trade, but real property or fixed wealth of all kinds. 
The value of money is rising, and consequently the sale 
value of all other commodities is falling. The manufacturer 
ceases to build factories, and the shipowner to build ships, 
not merely because there are already as many ships and fac- 
tories as can be profitably employed, but because ships and 
factories, in common with other such kinds of property, 
are steadily losing value owing to the fall of prices or rise in 
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the purchasing power of money ; whereby not only does the 
owner find his wealth steadily diminishing, but in a few 
years some rival trader becomes able to build or purchase the 
same kind of property at a much lower cost, and thus enters 
into competition with him on advantageous terms. Look 
at the ‘speculative builder’ or building companies who a 
dozen years ago created whole streets and rows of houses 
in the suburbs of London and of other large towns; most 
of these houses were promptly disposed of, but if sold to-day 
they would not yield cost price, and so the ‘speculative 
‘ builder’ has now all but disappeared. In this way, while 
current trade operations are being checked through low 
prices and loss of profits, the ‘ plant ’—buildings, machinery, 
warehouses, ships, &e.—by which both production and trade 
are carried on, is likewise depreciated more and more, simply 
through the changing vaiue of the circulating medium. In 
short, property of every kind becomes depreciated, except 
money itself ; and even the moneyed class lose also, owing to 
the low rate of interest and the lack of remunerative kinds 
of investment. In short, capital itself is injured, although 
not so seriously as trade and labour. 

It is agriculture which is most affected by a change in the 
value of the circulating medium, because such a change 
falls upon it with direct and unbroken force. The produc- 
tion of corn, &e., it is true, is really as much a manufacture 
as textile industry is—the soil being the raw material; but 
in agriculture the industrial agencies are of the simplest 
kind, and human skill and labour are employed on the soil 
with little help from the ingenious machinery and cheap 
and potent motive forces which are employed in factories, 
every addition to or improvement in which is equivalent to 
a lessening of the cost of production. Owing to the sim- 
plicity of operations—to the comparative absence of inter- 
mediate agencies between man and the soil—the cost of 
agricultural production in each country, at any given time 
or period, is almost a fixed quantity, so that lower prices 
cannot be compensated by cheapened production. But the 
main cause why agriculture is so much affected by changes 
in the value of money is the necessary slowness of this kind 
of production, and the long contracts which usually prevail. 
In England, the disasters which have been suffered by 
farmers during the last ten years have manifestly been 
aggravated by a recent change with respect to these con- 
tracts, which was meant to be a great improvement and a 
clear benefit to the farmers. The case stands thus: In 
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Scotland (as until the present century was likewise the 
rule in England), long leases have been the established 
usage for generations. At the beginning of the century— 
as for long before—leases for life, sometimes even for three 
lives or ninety-nine years, were in usage; and at the present 
day, nine years for an arable, and nineteen for a pastoral, 
farm are the ordinary terms of tenure. Under such a system 
a good, sometimes a very large, profit was made by tenant- 
farmers in periods when prices were rising -as was remark- 
ably the case between 1852 and 1873—and farming in Scot- 
land was highly prosperous. Partly on this account, but 
chiefly in deference to theory—which says the safer or longer 
the tenure, the greater the inducement to invest capital 
in the soil—the modern English system of no leases, or of 
mere annual tenures, was decried, and a quarter of a century 
ago it began to give way to leases. With few exceptions, 
the English farmers had been quite content with their then 
existing system, especially as the landowners very rarely dis- 
turbed a tenant in his occupation. Nevertheless the change 
was made, the landowners as a rule being quite ready to give 
leases. And now how stands the case? Falling prices are 
as much a loss to the farmer as the rising prices were a gain 
to him. Under the monetary change that has been in pro- 
gress since 1874, the leases which the farmers were pre- 
viously so eager to get have proved a disastrous speculation ; 
and if the class of farmers has not been utterly ruined, this 
has been owing to the heavy reductions of rent accorded by 
the landowners. This is quite right, and wortby of the 
English gentry ; but if prices had risen, would farmers have 
felt any obligation to part with any portion of the gain 
which they had no hand in making? Or would any similar 
allowance for an abortive speculation be made in any other 
branch of trade or manufacture ? 

Moreover the landowners themselves suffer directly from 
the altered value of money which simultaneously presses 
upon their tenants. There is no kind of property which, 
from natural causes and social custom, is so much made the 
subject of mortgages and family settlements as land; and 
every scarcity of the circulating medium and rise in the 
value of money alters the weight of these contracts most 
seriously against the landowner, and this at the very time 
when rents are falling and his income is being steadily reduced. 
There is yet another point through which land and agricul- 
ture suffer at times like the present—namely, from the 
prohibitive auction of falling prices upon the investment of 
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money in fixed property. An improving landlord, who pos- 
sesses an estate worth 20,000/., spends 1,000/. or 2,000/. in 
improving his property, by drainage, fences, the reclamation 
of waste land, the erection of farm buildings, or the like; 
yet, at the end of a few years, perhaps by the time these 
works are completed, he finds (owing to the rise in the value 
of money) that his estate is worth no more than before; 
and further, if the money thus expended was borrowed, he 
would have to repay the loan at an enhanced value. Such a 
person will not repeat the investment, and his neighbours, 
taking warning, will lixewise refrain. On the other hand, 
if a man keeps his wealth or property in a moneyed form, he 
will find its value increasing every year. While a house or 
other fixed property sinks in value from 1,000/. to 8001., 
money kept idle in bank (while yielding some interest, how- 
ever small) will rise in purchasing power from 1,000/. to 
upwards of 1,200/7. In short, the tendency of such times is 
to check industrial investments to an unusual degree. 

Everything, we repeat, falls in exchangeable value, except 
money ; and even those who keep their wealth in the form 
of money do not escape, because of the lack of profitable 
investments for capital and the consequent fall in the rate 
of interest. All investments in trading and commercial 
undertakings fall more or less into disrepute, owing to the 
progressive loss to which they are exposed; while securities 
which bear a fixed return, and most of all Government 
stocks, are greatly in demand, just as has been the case with 
British Consols of late years. Indeed it is worthy of atten- 
tion that, despite the important reductions which have been 
made during the last dozen years in the amount of the 
National Debt, the gradual rise in the value of money must 
render the fiscal pressure, or payment of the interest on the 
Debt, more onerous than it was before these recent reduc- 
tions were made. 

Thus the mischief works round the whole community, 
or indeed the civilised world. Capital, trade, and labour all 
suffer. Labour may suffer most in the long run, because of 
its comparative helplessness; nevertheless it is a fact that 
it is usually the last to suffer—the first losses (like the first 
gains) necessarily falling upon the employers. Such has 
been the case at present. The loss of profits among all 
classes of employers has for years past been most serious; 
and among some classes, especially the farmers and landed 
interest, this loss of income has swept away a large portion 
of their capital ; nevertheless there has as yet been compara- 
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tively little reduction of wages and employment. But of 
course it must come, and to all appearance it must now be 
near at hand in aserious form. It is remarkable how men 
cling to old habits, in business as well as in pleasure or 
ordinary life. Thus, while the goods traffic on our railways 
has been declining for several years, the passenger traffic 
has kept up surprisingly. People have been journeying to 
and fro just as if they had still the same amount of business 
to carry on, or the same amount of income to spend. But 
such things cannot last, and we cannot but regard the 
immediate future with many apprehensions of evil. 

Consider what has already happened of this kind in the 
present century, and mark the many points of resemblance 
which are to be found between the previous epoch of ‘ hard 
‘ times’ and the signs and features at present visible around 
us. Previous to 1848, as Mr. Newmarch has stated in a 
sentence which we have already quoted, there had been a 
slow but progressive fall of prices in consequence of an 
inadequate supply of the precious metals; and more speci- 
fically, Professor Jevons said, ‘Between 1809 and 1849 
‘ prices fell in the ratio of 100 to 41 ’—a rise in the value of 
money, and consequent depreciation of labour and its 
produce, to the extent of 49 per cent., or about three-fifths. 
And the last years of the dearth were the worst of all; 
Professor Jevons adding, ‘in 1849-52 prices were unprece- 
‘dentedly low.’ During this long period, agriculture and manu- 
factures suffered alike, —Sismondi attributing the greater 
degree of suffering to the latter, and Mr. J acob | to the for mer. 
Writing in 1830, and speaking of the first stage of this mone- 
tary dearth, Mr. Jacob said (vol. ii. p. 376) : ‘ In this country, 
‘ where the cultivators of the soil are a class of capitalists 
‘ distinct from the proprietors, their capitals have generally 
‘ been diminishing; whilst the decline of the mines has been 

‘ proceeding, and whilst the application of their produce to 
‘other purposes than that of coin has been increasing.’ 
He adds: ‘It certainly does not follow from these two 
‘courses having been in simultaneous progression that 
‘one is the cause of the other.’ But, he continues, ‘ the 
‘ same has been the condition of the cultivators of the soil 
‘ in every other country also, so far as it is accurately known. 
‘ In every part of the continent of Europe the same complaints 
‘are heard, however various may be the tenures by which 
‘land is held.’ Nor was this agricultural distress con- 
fined to our own continent. ‘Such complaints,’ continued 


Mr. Jacob, ‘are not bounded by the limits of Europe. The: 
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‘ cultivators in North America assert that the prices of their 
‘ productions yield them no profit, especially those of corn, 
* cotton, tobacco, and rice. The same,’ he goes on to say, 
‘is the case in the West India Islands, and also, according 
‘to the common reports, in South America and in India. 
‘ There must be some general cause producing such extensive 
‘ effects, which are thus felt alike where taxation is high or 
‘low; ander despotic and free governments; and whether 
‘ the land is cultivated by slaves, by serfs, by hired labourers, 
‘ or by proprietors.’ And what conceivable cause was there, 
operating so universally and under the most various and 
opposite circumstances, save that ‘ decline of the mines and 
‘increased application of their produce to other purposes 
‘than that of coin,’ which, as Jacob said, ‘have been in 
‘ simultaneous progression’? He then stated with great 
precision the law which governs the rise and fall of prices 
at the present day. ‘If,’ said he, ‘the mass of commodities 
‘increased at a greater rate than the metals, we should 
‘ expect that prices would decline; but if those metals in- 
* creased faster than the whole of the other commodities, 
‘ we should look for an advance in the prices of commodities 
‘ generally.’ This sentence explains in a few words the in- 
flation which followed the large discoveries of gold, and the 
depression which has followed an inadequate supply of the 
metal in all countries. 

The well-known Belgian economist, M. de Laveleye, un- 
hesitatingly attributes to this decline of the mines the long- 
continued adversity which befell Europe and America for a 
dozen years after 1819—at the beginning of which period, 
also, in Great Britain, specie-payments were resumed, while 
silver had been demonetised. Writing of our own country, 
M. de Laveleye says :*— 


‘This period of 1820 to 1830, which ought to have been one of un- 
paralleled prosperity, was characterised, on the contrary, by cruel 
distress. The fall of prices was so severe that Brougham proposed to 
reduce taxation proportionately, and in 1822 the idea was even put 
forward of reducing [in most monetary contracts ?] the sovereign from 
twenty shillings to fourteen. Agriculture and general industry suffered 
alike. The distress of the labouring class was manifested in England 
by bread-riots, by threatening Chartist processions, and by demands 
for help addressed to Parliament. Armed repression had repeatedly to 
be resorted to.’ 





* See his Treatise on ‘ International Bimetallism,’ English edition, 


pp. 44-56. 
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Referring to ‘the details of this persistent crisis’ in 
America, M. de Laveleye says :— 


‘From 1817 to 1827 such were the economic sufferings in the 
United States, that an increase of customs duties was demanded as a 
remedy. . . . In France there was the same pressure, and the same 
demand for the protectionist system. In the address of the Chamber of 
Deputies, of November 26, 1821, “ the complaints of Agriculture, that 
“* nursing-mother of France, were laid at the foot of the throne.” ’ 


From all quarters of France complaints were made as to 
the insufficiency of the measures taken against the importa- 
tion of foreign corn. In Piedmont the landowners com- 
plained that the prices of agricultural produce had fallen 
more than one-half, and, according to the testimony of the 
farmers of Holland, the rent of land had fallen more than 
one-third. While farmers and landlords suffered alike, so 
did commerce as well as agriculture. From Italy, Germany, 
and the trading cities of northern Europe, says M. de 
Laveleye, came the same complaint as to falling prices. 
Bankruptcies multiplied ; and in 1820 a severe crisis, con- 
sequent upon the fall of prices, occurred at Hamburg, where 
‘the premium on gold mounted to nearly 10 per cent., while 
‘ the rate of interest remained extremely low—discount falling 
‘to only 14 per cent. per annum—a proof of the extreme 
‘ stagnation of business.’ 

Finally, what does the philosophic historian Sismondi say 
of these times? Writing in 1827 of what he justly called 
‘ this great European calamity,’ Sismondi says :— 


‘A cry of distress is raised from all the manufacturing towns of the 
Old World, and all the fields of the New World re-echo it. Every- 
where Commerce is struck with the same languor; everywhere it 
encounters the same difficulty of selling. It is five years at least since 
the suffering began; far from being allayed, it seems increasing with 
time. The “Patriotic Societies,” which are being formed in Belgium 
and Germany to keep out foreign merchandise, are a grievous symptom 
of this universal suffering. The [protective] system now predominant 
in the public mind has been produced by the distress everywhere 
visible. At the same time, farmers and landlords complain of being 
ruined; they loudly cry for protective laws, for monopolies; they 
declare that they cannot withstand foreign competition; and, in truth, 
many farmers have become bankrupt, while many landowners volun- 
tarily give up a quarter or a third of their rents. Lastly, the frequent 
incendiarism of crops and farmhouses bespeaks the irritation and fer- 

‘mentation of the farm-labourers and the precarious condition of all 
society.’ * 


* Sismondi’s ‘ Studies in Political Economy,’ vol. ii. p. 226. 
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The new Russian gold mines served to check, though they 
did not much relieve, this monetary dearth—the constant 
growth of population and of monetary requirements neutral- 
ising the effects of the new supply from the Ural and Siberia. 
Everything that ministerial wisdom could devise to alleviate 
the stagnation of trade and general distress was tried; yet 
all was in vain. And so, although lightened by gleams of 
transient prosperity, ‘hard times’ continued to prevail till 
near the middle of the century, when suddenly, in 1848, the 
apprehension of Sismondi was realised. ‘Ali society’ was 
shaken to its foundations. Governments were overthrown 
by a wild impulse; the nouvelles couches sociales deluged 
with blood the streets of terror-stricken Paris; while wars 
and revolutions convulsed the continent of Europe. 

It is beyond the purpose of this article to treat of the 
existing commercial depression in its details, or of the rela- 
tions which thoughtful men will not fail to perceive between 
the present distress and sundry new and disquieting features 
of a political and social character. Indeed, have not the 
agrarian disturbance and political disaffection in Ireland 
been mainly due in their origin to the change in the value 
of money, and consequent fall in the price of agricultural 
produce, which had its beginning in 1875, and which has 
rendered unbearable farm-rents (and moneyed contracts 
generally) which in the previous twenty years had been 
not only fair and reasonable, but even highly advantageous 
for the cultivators in all parts of the kingdom? No human 
power, whether represented by monarchs or by constitu- 
tional governments, can prevent the embarrassment arising 
from an inadequate production of the precious metals, the 
only circulating medium of the world at large—the only form 
of international money which has yet been devised and ac- 
cepted, and for which there isa more imperative requirement 
than ever, owing to the universality or international character 
that modern trade and commerce have acquired in the 
course of their ceaseless expansion. But, fortunately, the 
source of our present difficulties is no longer the mystery 
that it was, even to statesmen, in former times. The fact 
that nowadays it can be traced to its fundamental cause 
constitutes the best hope amidst our present difficulties ; 
and we shall be well content if this review of the monetary 
facts and expesition of their influence upon trade and social 
wellbeing suffice, or contribute, to bring the important truth 
home to the minds of our statesmen and people. 
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Arr. X.—Popular Government. Four Essays. By Sir HENRY 
Sumner Mainz, K.C.S.I. 8vo. London: 1885. 


By a fortunate coincidence, at the very time when the 
British nation was in the act of accomplishing the largest 
experiment of popular government which has ever been tried 
in the United Kingdom, a book issued from the press which 
deserves to rank with the best and wisest productions of 
English political literature, and which presents to the reader 
a consecutive series of original and judicious views on this 
most important subject. It may be that, amidst the clamour 
of parties contending for power at a general election, a 
work written in a purely philosophical spirit, without any 
colour of party passion, will produce less immediate effect 
than the intemperate harangues of rival candidates; and it 
is long before calm and profound disquisitions of this nature, 
even when they are expressed in language of remarkable 
simplicity and elegance, penetrate to the masses whom they 
most concern. But the truths of philosophy, drawn from 
experience and matured by reflection, govern the world, 
although they penetrate very slowly through the strata of 
society. A book like this volume by Sir Henry 8. Maine has 
in it a seminal power, and will gradually affect the course 
of opinion amongst thousands of men who are unconscious 
of the source of its influence. When Sir Robert Peel applied 
himself to the task of reorganising the Conservative party 
after the great democratic hurricane which had carried the 
Reform Bill of 1832, he took the ‘Democracy in America’ of 
M. de Tocqueville, then recently published, as the text of his 
earnest appeal to the nation; he showed that democracy had 
its dangers as well as its triumphs; and these views so far 
prevailed, that the storm subsided, and the nation passed 
for a long period of years into the hands of a peaceful, 
orderly, and progressive government. The volume now before 
us is conceived and executed in the same spirit as the work 
of the great French publicist. It is inspired throughout by 
the same liberal sentiments, and if it points out in forcible 
language the perils of popular government, it is in the name 
of true liberty and sound principles of administration that 
it denounces them. 

‘One of the strangest of vulgar ideas is that a very wide suffrage 
could or would promote progress, new ideas, new discoveries and in- 
ventions, new arts of life. Such a suffrage is commonly associated 
with Radicalism, and, no doubt, amid its most certain effects would be 
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the extensive destruction of existing institutions; but the chances are 
that, in the long run, it would produce a mischievous form of Conser- 
vatism, and drug society with a potion compared with which Eldonine 
would be a salutary draught. For to what end, towards what ideal 
state, is the process of stamping upon law the average opinion of an 
entire community directed? The end arrived at is identical with that 
of the Roman Catholic Church, which attributes a similar sacredness to 
the average opinion of the Christian world. ‘Quod semper, quod 
“ ubique, quod ab omnibus,” was the canon of Vincent of Lerins. 
“ Securus judicat orbis terrarum ” were the words which rang in the 
ears of Newman and produced such marvellous effects on him. But 
did anyone in his senses ever suppose that these were maxims of pro- 
gress? The principles of legislation at which they point would pro- 
bably put an end to all social and political activities, and arrest every- 
thing which has ever been associated with Liberalism. A moment’s 
reflection will satisfy any competently instructed person that this is not 
too broad a proposition. Let him turn over in his mind the great 
epochs of scientific invention and social change during the last two 
centuries, and consider what would have occurred if universal suffrage 
had been established at any one of them. Universal suffrage, which 
to-day excludes free trade from the United States, would certainly 
have prohibited the spinning-jenny and the power loom. It would 
certainly have prohibited the threshing- machine. It would have pre- 
vented the adoption of the Gregorian calendar, and it would have 
restored the Stuarts. It would have proscribed the Roman Catholics 
with the mob which burned Lord Mansfield’s house and library in 
1780, and it would have proscribed the Dissenters with the mob which 
burned Dr. Priestley’s house and library in 1791.’ 


Popular government is political power split into very small 
fragments. ‘The man,’ says Mr. Justice Stephen, ‘who can 
‘ sweep the greatest number of fragments of political power 
‘ into one heap will govern the rest.’ For it is obvious that 
however widely this power may be disseminated and diffused, 
it can only be exercised directly at long intervals, and it can 
only consist in the choice of a ruler. Hence, in popular 
governments resting on a wide suffrage, the leader, whether 
or not he be cunning, or eloquent, or well provided with 
commonplaces, will be the wire-puller. The greater the 
extension of the suffrage, the more mechanical does its appli- 
cation become, and the less operative in the free and inde- 
pendent judgement of the electorate. 

Sir Henry 8. Maine shows by examples that there is no 
ground for the belief that popular government in Europe 
is likely to be of indefinitely long duration. Wherever it 
has been established by revolution it has been repeatedly 
modified and overthrown. Even in the United States, which 
present the most successful example of it, and where no other 
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government could be established because the materials for it 
did not exist, we are ata loss to reconcile Mr. Bright’s passion- 
ate admiration for American institutions with the fact that 
they have led within the first century of the Republic to a 
sanguinary war, an enormous debt, and a rigorous system of 
protective duties; we had always understood that war, debt, 
and protection were the peculiar objects of Mr. Bright’s 
abhorrence. The fragility of popular governments is the 
result of the loss of political equilibrium and the violence 
of the parties to which they give birth. But it is not true, 
as Sir Henry Maine shows, that nations prefer to live, and 
can long exist and flourish, in a feverish state of change. 
In point of fact, the historical periods of acquiescence in, and 
submission to, even a bad system of laws and government, 
are infinitely longer than the periods of revolution ; and the 
exhaustion caused by excessive change tends to reduce a 
nation to abject submission. The present condition of France, 
which is living for a time under the worst government she 
has had since the Directory, deprived of influence abroad, 
and plundered by her representatives at home, is a striking 
example. Yet the French people prefer even this state of 
‘things to the perils of another revolution ; and amidst all her 
political convulsions the civil legislation of France has not, 
since the commencement of the century, been subjected to 
any considerable change, whilst our own has been in many 
respects radically reformed. 

Democracy, as defined by Sir Henry S. Maine, is a form 
of government, and of all forms of government the most 
difficult. 


‘Little as the governing multitude is conscious of this difficulty, 
prone as the masses are to aggravate it by their avidity for taking more 
and more powers into their direct management, it is a fact that experi- 
ence has placed beyond all dispute. It is the difficulty of democratic 
governments that mainly accounts for their ephemeral duration.’ 


But the term ‘democracy,’ as used by M. de Tocqueville 
and other writers, has acquired, perhaps improperly, a wider 
signification. It is taken to mean astate of society animated 
‘by an intense hatred of privilege in every form, a passion- 
ate love of equality, a desire to level all classes of society, a 
disposition to repudiate old traditions, and to sacrifice future 
interests to present use and enjoyment. We think Sir Henry 
Maine has scarcely attributed sufficient weight to the fact 
that although the political institutions of Great Britain are 
extremely democratic, our social institutions and conditions 
are not so, and that these social conditions are not repug- 
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nant to the people. In France the social institutions of the 
eighteenth century were corrupt and abusive, and they 
were annihilated. In America the only form of aristocracy 
which existed was based upon slavery. But in England the 
inequalities of fortune and even the privileges of rank are 
open to every man who has the ability to make his way 
in the world; they are therefore respected much more than 
they are disliked. M. Guizot said, when he was driven to 
England by the Revoluticax of 1848, that what struck him 
most in this country was that he saw here ‘une aristocratie 
‘ sans morgue, et un peuple sans envie;’ and we do not think 
the baser revolutionary passions have made much progress 
in the last forty years. It is this solid constitution of the- 
social relations of Englishmen of all ranks and classes which, 
opposes the best barrier we possess against the violence of 
political parties. In no other country would the recent 
electoral contest, which was carried on with all the vehemence 
of party warfare, have shown so few signs of bitterness and 
hostility between classes. Those who attempted to kindle: 
these passions signally failed. We owe it mainly to these 
friendly social influences that the House of Commons re- 
turned by an enlarged electorate is probably not of a more 
democratic character than its predecessors, and will not, as 
we believe, be more disposed to favour the extreme preten- 
sions of the ultra-democrats. In Scotland these social 
influences have been weakened by the want of sympathy 
between the upper and lower classes, especially on the impor 

tant questions of religion and land-tenure. In Ireland they 
have unhappily been turned to direct hostility. The con- 
sequence is that a powerful minority in those kingdoms, re- 
presenting the property and intelligence of the highest 
ranks, is ostracised and unrepresented. But in England 
and Wales their influence is still powerful, and the union of 
classes is far closer, more especially in the most intelligent 
and industrious parts of the country. 

Sir Henry Maine naturally lays considerable stress on the 
influence of party feeling. 

‘The wire-puller is not intelligible,’ he says, ‘unless we take into 
account one of the strongest forces acting on human nature—party 
feeling. Party feeling is probably far more a survival of the primitive 
combativeness of mankind than a consequence of conscious intellectual 
differences between man and man. It is essentially the same sentiment 
which in certain states of society leads to civil, intertribal, or inter- 
national war, and it is as universal as humanity.’ 


But if party feeling is a remnant or survival of barbarous 
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passions and of ignorant ages, may we not hope that it will 
be mitigated and modified by the progress of education and 
enlightenment? It is at this moment strongest in the least 
civilised parts of the United Kingdom. It rages in Ireland. 
It flourishes in the tenacity and combativeness of the Scottish 
people. It is weakest in the metropolis, and in the great 
centres of British thought and industry. 

Pure party feeling demands the prostration of the reason 
and the will. It is as dogmatical and damnatory as the 
Athanasian Creed. It has the narrowness of a sect and the 
exclusiveness of a caste. It requires that a man should not 
only believe in the infallibility of his leaders, but believe no 
less in the mortal errors and delinquencies of his opponents. 
He must not only defend and follow his party even when 
they are wrong, but he must attack and resist the opposite 
opinions even when they are right. He is bound by ties 
almost as strong as those of military obedience or of religious 
superstition ; and he dreads the consequences of deserting 
his flag, even when he condemns the policy to which he is 
bound. But when men begin to consider and reason on the 
grounds of their belief, they revolt against these claims to a 
species of papal infallibility which cannot stand the test of 
argument and reflection. The more enlightened they are, 
the less will they submit to authority. The consequence is 
that there exists in this country a large mass of independent 
opinion, sufficient to turn the scale at an election, and party 
influences become comparatively powerless. 

There is, moreover, another and a lower motive which 
lessens the power of party. It is extremely difficult to main- 
tain the strict discipline of party without the influence of 
corruption, or, to use a milder term, without an appeal to 
personal interests. Party is all-powerful in the United 
States, because a political victory places the whole patronage 
of the State at the disposal of the conqueror, it is regarded 
as the spoil of war. Party is strong in France, because the 
Republicans who are possessed of power have proceeded to 
pillage the State and to appropriate the pelf of an enormous 
administration. But in England the State is destitute of the 
means of corruption. Even in a great dockyard town like 
Portsmouth, where the population are largely employed by the 
Government, the ministerial candidates were beaten. Those 
who are contending for office, or who may be purchased by 
honours or public emoluments, are a very small minority. 
Private and personal corruption is repressed by the severest 
penalties and punished by political extinction. We believe, 
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therefore, that it had no perceptible influence on the late 
election. Men voted according to their conscience and 
conviction, rather than from meaner and baser motives, 
the bonds of party were relaxed. 

This decline of party influence naturally gives rise to great 
and apparently sudden fluctuations of opinion. The election 
of 1874 overthrew the Liberal Ministry, when Mr. Gladstone 
somewhat rashly appealed to the people. The election of 
1880 reversed that decision, and overthrew Lord Beaconsfield. 
The election of 1885 has shown other unforeseen changes of 
opinion. The statesmen of England must henceforth be 
aware that nothing but their own good government and 
success can perpetuate their hold on their followers. 

Lastly, it may be remembered that the conduct of states- 
men themselves has materially loosened the bonds of party. 
Sir Robert Peel inflicted on the Tory party the severest 
blows it ever received by the two great measures of his life, 
Catholic emancipation and the repeal of the corn laws. 
Lord Beaconsfield boasted that he was educating his party, 
until he landed them in household suffrage, to be followed 
inevitably by the extension of the franchise to the rural 
constituencies. At the present time party allegiance has been 
severely strained and not unfrequently broken by the attempt 
of Mr. Chamberlain and his associates to pervert the old 
principles of the Liberal cause. The result of these events 
is that party feeling has lost, and independent conscientious 
political opinion has acquired a stronger, influence. We do 
not regret it, and the best hopes of good popular government 
lie in that direction. 

We would willingly follow in detail the train of thought 
suggested by Sir Henry Maine’s admirable work, but we trust 
our readers will examine it for themselves, and lay to heart 
the acute and ingenious observations with which he analyses 
the working of popular government. Perhaps he may be 
accused of taking too desponding a view of his great subject, 
for it does not follow from the failure of democratic institu- 
tions to establish good and lasting governments among the 
Latin races in France, Spain, or South America, that they 
may not produce different results amongst a more highly 
educated people, capable of forming a more temperate judge- 
ment and of acting upon it. If we turn from the pages of 
the philosopher to the exciting events which are passing 
around us, there is much to justify more sanguine hopes of 
the future of popular government in this country. For the 
first thing which strikes the political observer in the recent 
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electoral contest is that no election has ever been conducted 
in this country with so much order, sobriety, and intelligence. 
The battle has been keenly fought, and opinions have been 
largely, indeed almost equally, divided. But there has been 
an all but entire cessation of the saturnalia which used to 
accompany an English election. The ballot has proved in- 
operative as a system of secret voting, for the simple reason 
that at least nine-tenths of the electorate have no desire at 
all to make a secret of their votes. On the contrary they 
take every means of proclaiming their opinions and intentions. 
But the mode of voting by ballot has put an end to the noise 
and nonsense and occasional violence of the hustings and the 
polling-booth. Electoral expenses have been largely dimi- 
nished; and, if we are not much mistaken, the result of 
the election is in nowise due to corruption and undue personal 
influence. These benefits are due to the wise legislation 
of the last Parliament, and to the redistribution of seats 
amongst constituencies large in numbers and returning a 
single member. 

The election which has given a large majority to Liberal 
candidates and Liberal opinions is due in the main to the 
conscientious independence of the electors, proud of their 
franchise, and anxious in most instances to return the candi- 
date who appeared to them most worthy of their support. 
They were not affected by the glamour of great names, but 
they were anxious to choose as their representatives men of 
unblemished character, station, and education. Even party 
influences, though still strong, have lost much of their power. 
Generally speaking, the electors rejected all arbitrary inter- 
ference by organised bodies issuing a dictatorial mandate. 
In the great centres of industry and intelligence it was found 
to be impossible to make these large and intelligent bodies 
the slaves of a caucus. They were resolved to judge and 
act for themselves. To arrive at this result, immense impor- 
tance was, very properly, attached on both sides to the 
innumerable preliminary meetings and speeches which for a 
considerable space of time preceded the election. No can- 
didate had a chance of success who was not prepared to meet 
his constituents over and over again in public, and to make 
known to them his opinions on all the questions of the day, 
from the past to the future. The consequence was an enor- 
mous progress in the political education of the people, and of 
the candidates themselves. The cause of Liberalism, Con- 
servatism, Radicalism, and even Socialism was pleaded at 
length by their respective advocates, and it is not too much 
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to say that the judgement of the people was a reasoned 
and deliberate judgement, and not a vote dictated by 
interest, ignorance, or passion. The result of the election is, 
as a whole, in the highest degree honourable to the British 
electorate; and if popular government can be maintained and 
brought to permanent success on a democratic basis, it will 
be by such men as these who feel the responsibility of their 
position and are governed by these patriotic motives. The 
immediate result of an election in favour of this party or of 
that is of infinitely less importance than the spirit of integrity 
and independence of the electoral body. 

But to this remark, which is especially applicable to the 
most highly educated and industrious parts of the country, 
some considerable exceptions must: be made. Mr. Gladstone, 
we believe, once expressed an opinion that the political 
intelligence of the constituencies was in a direct ratio to 
their distance from the metropolis, and that the further 
they were from the great centre of light and leading the 
more likely they were to exercise an independent judgement. 
From that opinion we entirely dissent. The metropolitan 
elections were entirely free, for it was impossible to exercise 
any sinister influence over those great and intelligent bodies. 
The electors are familiar with the topics of political discus- 
sion; the history of recent years and the conduct of public 
men are well known to them. The Universities of England, 
Treland, and Scotland, are justly regarded as the seats of 
men capable of forming an enlightened and dispassionate 
opinion on public affairs; on that especial ground they have 
retained their representatives ; but, unhappily, the six Uni- 
versities of the United Kingdom have only returned one 
member who supports Mr. Gladstone’s policy and opinions. 
If we turn from the centre to the circumference and survey 
the outlying districts of the kingdom, from the Radicalism of 
Cornwall to the Celtic population of Ireland or Wales, the 
crofters of the West Highlands, and the illiterate counties of 
East Anglia, it must be admitted that, however useful their 
votes may be to the extreme section of the Liberal party, 
they are not the result of political sagacity or experience. In 
those remote districts what are called political opinions are 
governed by narrow local interests, by sectarian jealousies, 
by personal wants. To those uncultivated minds the imperial 
grandeur of a world-embracing policy, the relations of the 
commonwealth of nations, the magnificent administration of 
India, the expansive forces of colonial life, the duties of the 
‘statesman who is the guardian and sentinel of a realm, are 
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a blank. They are more touched by the rent of a patch of 
moorland than by the dominion of an empire. Yet’they are 
greater than they know; and their voices, trusting to the 
leaders in whom they believe, may sway the destinies of 
the world. 

It is amongst the least educated constituencies that 
agencies have been brought to bear with force and success, ‘ 
some of which are of a novel and mischievous character. 

The credulity of the peasantry has been practised upon by 
fictitious promises of the most extravagant and ludicrous 
character, none of which will be realised. No agrarian law 
will be passed in this or any other Parliament; doles will 
not be given to pauper annuitants; farms and stock will not 
be distributed gratis ; harbours will not be made for every 
fishing village on the north coast ; roasted larks will not fall 
from the sky. Ifthe benefits of private capital and muni- 
ficence were withdrawn from these poor people, they would 
not obtain an indemnity from the State. They will learn 
more wisdom from experience, perhaps from hard experience. 

A more serious element in the question is the ascendency 
acquired and exerted by an organisation far more powerful 
than that of the Birmingham Caucus—we mean that of the 
Roman Catholic clergy and the Irish Nationalist leaders. 
It is. we believe, the first time that the Roman Catholics 
have voted as a political party in England, being chiefly of 
Trish origin ; they have done so under the direct orders of 
their clergy, to which the great body of them have shown 
an abject obedience; and by their strange alliance with 
the revolutionary Irish faction they have, with an utter 
contempt of political principles, thrown their whole weight 
against the Liberal party and its representatives. To this 
cause the loss of many Liberal seats must be attributed ; 
and this is the more to be regretted, as it discloses another 
rift in English political life, tending to inflame those re- 
ligious differences and passions which are always latent, 
though dormant. 

No doubt the result of the borough elections in England 
has considerably disappointed the sanguine hopes of many 
of the leaders of the Liberal party. They rashly assumed 
that a large addition to the electorate, drawn chiefly from 
the lower classes of society, must necessarily be favourable 
to themselves, and might easily be led by the impassioned 
cry of the Radical chiefs to obey the mechanism they had 
set in motion. They forgot that there are two sides to 
every question, and that both must be heard. In our ( 
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opinion the failure of so many Liberal candidates in the 
boroughs—which returned an overwhelming Liberal majority 
in the last Parliament—was due to the dread and aversion 
inspired by the ‘ Radical Programme,’ and by the want of 
courage and plain speaking on the part of Liberals, who, if 
they had uttered all they thought and felt, would have 
repudiated every article in it. We question the sincerity 
and good faith of men many of whom are not Radicals by 
conviction or principle, but by opportunism and fear. They 
would have stood far better with the electors and the country 
if they had adhered manfully to their old colours, and shown 
in what respects these novel propositions differed from the 
tried Liberalism of the Whig party. Radicalism is a climb- 
ing parasite, but it can only rise by clinging to the old stem 
of the Liberal creed. 

For what was the programme of the Radical faction, put 
forth with an air of assurance and authority which baffles 
belief? We were told that, the political revolution being 
now completed, the social revolution was about to begin ; 
and accordingly the leading institutions of the country and 
the great barriers of the Constitution were marked out 
for destruction. The first essential change was to be the 
overthrow of the Second Chamber of Parliament, so as to 
invest a single democratic House of Commons with uncon- 
trolled and unlimited power, whilst the procedure of the 
House itself was to be so reformed as to render its action 
prompt and decisive. That was distinctly the introduction 
of an arbitrary power such as has not existed in England 
since the days of the Long Parliament. The authority of 
the State was to be considerably extended, so as to penetrate 
into all the relations of life. The doom of the laissez-aller 
system of government, which means the respect of individual 
liberty, with freedom of contract and freedom from artificial 
interference in commerce and industry, was sealed. Pro- 
perty in land was singled out for attack, apparently because 
it had hitherto been regarded as the most secure of human 
possessions ; and it was suggested that those who were too 
largely endowed with this world’s goods, in the opinion of 
the State, were to be deprived of their surplus by a graduated 
income tax or by duties on the succession of property. The 
system of fixing rents by judicial process instead of free 
contract, which has been applied to the ills of Ireland with 
indifferent success, has been held up as a remedy for agri- 
cultural depression. Land was to be taken by elective 
bodies, at their choice, for the benefit of small proprietors, 
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the price being fixed by the purchaser and advanced by the 
public. Large expenditure was not deprecated, but recom- 
mended, for the purpose of improving the condition of the 
people, the funds being supplied by new forms of taxation. 
Free schools were to be opened throughout the country, to 
be supported by the Treasury at a cost of several millions, 
in order to supersede the 14,500 denominational schools which 
are now maintained chiefly by voluntary contributions and ' 
weekly payments; but this scheme met with but little 
favour from the working classes, who saw that their rates 
would be increased, and that these free schools were charity 
schools in disguise. Above all, the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Established Church were not obscurely 
hinted at, but deliberately proposed in a scheme worked out 
in considerable detail, minute but ridiculous. When the 
country took fire at this threatened attack on the Church— 
which, in fact, embodied the precise views of the Liberation 
Society, and was the result of the exertions of that body—it 
was thought prudent to retreat from so dangerous a position, 
and accordingly assurances were given that it was not the 
intention of the assailants of the Church to vote for its 
overthrow and spoliation in the next Parliament. 





‘Non defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget !’ 


Conscientious members of the Church of England, whether 
Liberal or Conservative, require not only a pledge that it 
shall not be attacked in the new Parliament, but that it 
shall be defended, maintained, enlarged, and if necessary in 
some particulars reformed, as the chief guardian of the faith 
of the people of England against foes without and foes within, 
alike against Romanism and against infidelity. We do not 
believe that these destructive propositions are accepted by 
the Liberal party, or that they would command the assent of 
any considerable fraction of the House of Commons. Our ' 
conviction is that they would be rejected as decisively by 
the present Liberal majority of the House of Commons as 
they would be rejected by the Conservatives ; and that not 
one of these measures will find support, or indeed is likely 
to be brought forward, in the new Parliament. 

But this is not Mr. Chamberlain’s opinion. He has hast- 
ened to inform the public in explicit terms that he adheres 
to all the terms of the Radical programme ; he deplores the 
concessions that the Radical party were induced to make by 
accepting the comparatively temperate and guarded mani- 
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festo of Mr. Gladstone, limited to four points; he looks 
forward to a renewal of the contest at no distant period, 
when his own policy, undiluted, will be presented to the 
electorate, and especially the disestablishment of the Church 
of England will be brought into the front of the battle. Mr. 
Chamberlain may at least be congratulated on his sincerity. 
He sticks to the red flag, and apparently he believes in its 
future success. But in truth he has rendered greater ser- 
vices to the Conservative party than to his own; and his 
language compels the Moderate Liberals to prepare for fresh 
attacks on the part of men who have called themselves their 
allies, and have thriven under their protection. 

There could be no clearer proof that the Radical leaders 
are resolved to destroy the Liberal party, as it has hitherto 
existed, to repudiate its principles, and to contend for abso- 
lute mastery over its future action. Here we join issue 
with him. We appeal, like Mr. Burke, from the New 
Whigs to the Old. The Liberal party owes by far the 
larger portion of its strength and success to the wisdom and 
moderation with which it has conducted a long series of 
useful reforms, and we utterly disbelieve that it is prepared 
to abdicate its power into the grasp of presumptuous igno- 
rance and reckless agitation. It is probable that the Radical 
faction will eventually ally itself to the Irish Nationalists, 
from whom they are already separated by a very thin line, for 
they will be ready to purchase their support at any price ; 
and the result should be a reconstruction of English parties, 
on moderate liberal principles, which would unite all the 
political intelligence of the country in a common cause, to 
resist the progress of socialism, disintegration, and revo- 
lution. 

We have discussed these outrageous and, we must add, 
insulting propositions at greater length on a former occasion, 
and we only quote them now to remind our readers how 
broad and deep is the chasm which divides the modern 
Radical from the old Liberal party. The attempt te fix 
rent by legislation or judicial interference with free con- 
tract is a revival in a new form of the usury laws which 
were designed to fix the value of money. Five per cent. 
was legal interest; above that sum it was usury. Rent is 
simply the interest paid by the tenant on the capital of the 
landlord sunk in the land which he borrows and occupies. 
It rises or falls by the ordinary laws of supply and demand. 
There is no legal limit to the one or the other. The scheme 
for raising peasant proprietors by forced loans and artificial 
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heat was ably shown by Sir Lewis Malet to be as formal a 
violation of the principles of free trade as the establishment 
of any other interest, created and fostered by protection at 
the public expeuse. In truth, wherever the interference of 
the State is made paramount to individual action and open 
competition, protection takes the place of freedom. But the 
doom of the laissez-aller principle is the base of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s theories. The State is to be all in all, and the 
head of the Birmingham Caucus and National Federation 
League is to be the State. But this is by the way. When 
these proposals are made known to the intelligent electorate 
and understood by them, they will perceive that this is an 
attempt to bribe them with false coin ; and that the device is 
a party manoeuvre calculated to paralyse industry by driving 
away capital and by threatening the free institutions of 
the country, which enable every man to buy and sell as he 
pleases. Itis only on the most ignorant part of the popula- 
tion that such arguments can have weight. 

We are convinced, as indeed the result of the election 
shows, that the great majority of the working classes, and 
of the electorate generally, are sincerely attached to Liberal 
principles. He who should attempt to address them in the 
language of old Toryism would speak to deaf ears. It is 
too late to appeal to the prejudices and passions of past 
generations. The very name of a Tory has no attraction for 
them, but the reverse. They are proud of their Liberal 
opinions, and boast of them. But the Liberal opinions they 
profess have nothing in common with the arbitrary preten- 
sions of the Radical school. Neither their ends nor their 
means were the same. The result was that in the heart of 
England many staunch Liberals made up their minds, not 
without hesitation, to vote for the Conservative candidate, 
not as voting fora Tory or for Toryism, but as voting against 
the Radical programme. The balance of votes in favour of 
Conservative candidates in the metropolis and the neigh- 
bouring counties was further increased by the abstention of 
large numbers of genuine Liberals, who, unwilling to desert 
their party, and unable to support a Radical candidate, 
declined to vote at all. The number of abstentions in the 
metropolitan districts appears to have been extremely large, 
and it may be inferred that they did not belong to the more 
ardent party on either side. 

It is difficult to describe in language of sufficient severity 
the incalculable injury done by Mr. Chamberlain and his 
allies to the Liberal party. We are amazed at their igno- 
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rance and ineptitude—ignorance of the commonest facts of 
rural economy, of the principles of commercial policy, and of 
the elementary rules of law—and an inept misconception of 
the true spirit of the English people, who are not to be 
driven by caucuses and contrivances to abdicate their liberty 
of judgement and to plunge into the rash experiment of a social 
revolution. Mr. Chamberlain has the unhappy gift of aiding 
his adversaries when they stood on a very slippery platform, at 
the expense of his friends. He shows that mercantile acute- 
ness, municipal politics, and malignant party passions are not 
statesmanship. He is the enfant terrible of the Liberal party ; 
and whatever falling off may have occurred in the Liberal 
majority is mainly due to his pernicious influence. But we 
deny that Liberal principles have suffered any disparagement 
from the errors and backslidings of those who were their 
constituted defenders. It has been said with truth that this 
general election has been a triumph of Moderate Liberal 
opinions. The votes of the majority were not attracted, but 
rather repelled, by that phantasmagoria of a false Jacobin- 
ism which was paraded before the electorate under the vulgar 
and mistaken belief that the forces of Liberalism could only 
be roused by ‘a cry.?* We may be permitted to say that 
the opinions of which this Journal has been at all times the 
steady advocate, whether they be called ‘ Plain Whig Prin- 
‘ciples’ or by any other name, which is perfectly immaterial, 
are more in accordance with the convictions of the people of 
England, alike averse to extreme politics of either colour. 
They are to a great extent recognised and accepted even by 
their former opponents, for the Conservatism of to-day differs 
not materially from the Whiggism of the last half-century. 
Progress within the lines of the Constitution, legislation 
governed by a sincere desire to raise and improve the con- 
dition of the people, reforms in State and Church which 
the growing intelligence of the nation demands, measures 
adapted to strengthen the union between all parts of this 











* At a convivial meeting in West Somerset, held since the election, 
a reverend gentleman of some nonconformist persuasion boasted that 
he always sat down when the Queen’s health was drunk and ‘God 
‘ save the Queen’ sung. He informed his hearers that the money paid 
to the clergy was the cause of the present agricultural depression, and 
that the parson ought to be regarded as the rent-collector of the parish. 
He strongly condemned the practice of praying for the Royal Family. 
Many of his hearers were anxious that these remarks should not appear 
in print, but they were reported. Language of this sort is eminently 
useful to the Conservative cause, and injurious to the Liberal party. 
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vast empire, and to diffuse the spirit of its free and enlight- 
ened institutions, a foreign policy calculated to make our 
influence felt and respected by other nations in the cause of 
peace—in a word Good Government is what the people of 
England desire, and, party considerations apart, we are not 
aware that there are any essential differences between the 
means by which the leading statesmen of this country would 
seek to accomplish these objects. It may well be that the 
terms Whig and Tory, like the distinctive principles of 
Whiggism and Toryism, are somewhat obsolete, as the 
objects for which those parties formerly contended have been 
accomplished or have ceased to exist. But, if we are not 
greatly mistaken, the interest and the desire of the British 
nation is that, out of those traditional divisions, a great Con- 
stitutional party should arise capable of guiding the State in 
the course of enlightened progress, whilst it maintains the 
fundamental institutions of the realm. 

In delineating with his usual precision the character of 
the late Lord Spencer, better known in political history as 
Lord Althorp, Mr Greville remarks that 


‘he observed a just proportion and a perfect moderation in his 
political views and objects, firmly believing in the capacity of the Con- 
stitution to combine the utmost extent of civil and religious liberty 
with the predominance of law and a safe and vigorous administration 
of public affairs. His whole life, therefore, was devoted to the object 
of widening and strengthening the foundations of the Commonwealth, 
of abrogating exclusive and oppressive laws, of extending political 
franchises, of giving freedom to commerce, and, by the progress of 
a policy at once sound and safe, to promote the happiness of the mass 
of the people, and the power and prosperity of the country.’ * 


This is the type of a true Whig statesman, of the mau who 
carried the Reform Bill of 1832 through a stormy Parlia- 
ment, and whose single word had more weight in the House 
of Commons than a torrent of frothy eloquence which leaves 
no clear impression behind it. Such are the men whom the 
country would willingly see at the head of affairs, if it knew 
where to find them; and we would respectfully commend 
the character and career of Lord Althorp to the imitation 
or the statesmen who seek in another generation to assume 
the offices he once held. Lord Althorp certainly would 
have conceded no jot or tittle of the principles he held 
sacred to Radical theories or Irish disaffection, and he would 
have carried the country with him by the transparent honesty 


* Mr. Greville’s Memoirs, Second Part, vol. ii. p. 296. 
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and inviolable truthfulness with which he maintained his. 
own convictions. 

Within a few days from the publication of these pages 
the new Parliament will have met, and he would be a bold 
man who should venture to predict the course of events at a 
crisis of unparalleled difficulty. We have no such preten- 
sion ; we shall attempt at most to indicate what appear to 
be some of the leading facts of the situation. Neither of the 
great parties in the State has obtained the success it hoped 
for. The Ministerialists have not been able to maintain in 
the counties the advantage they had gained in the boroughs. 
The Liberals do not possess that overwhelming majority 
which some of them too confidently anticipated. It is com- 
puted that the House of Commons which has just assembled 
consists of 250 Ministerialists, 332 members of the Opposi- 
tion, 85 Irish Nationalists, and a few scattered votes. No 
party has an absolute majority of the 670 members. A 
similar division of opinion appears to exist in the country ; 
for, although upwards of four millions took part in the 
election, the difference between the sum total of the Liberal 
and Conservative voters collectively barely exceeds 200,000, 
or about five per cent. of the whole electorate. That is a 
small proportion to form the basis of a majority. The Oppo- 
sition have, however, undoubtedly a majority of eighty-two 
votes over the Ministerial party, which, under ordinary 
circumstances, would be victorious. But, large as this 
majority is, it is barely enough to counterbalance the weight 
of the Irish party if that be thrown on the side of the 
Government. Moreover, the Liberal party in the House of 
Commons must present the same differences of opinion which 
have been clearly manifested at the elections, and these 
will make themselves felt with increasing force. The posi- 
tion of a Government not commanding a majority of its own 
is weak and purely defensive. But the movements of an inhar- 
monious Opposition require to be directed with consummate 
tactical skill and judgement, and with a view to the future 
responsibilities they may incur. The opinion of the most 
able and experienced tacticians of the Liberal party, in whom, 
eagerness for office did not overpower their sobriety of judge- 
ment, is that the Opposition should abstain from measures 
of active hostility until it feels itself in a condition to replace 
the existing Administration with a full assurance of the 
support of Parliament und the country. 

It may be taken for granted that all the visionary schemes 
which have been flaunted before the eyes of electors, to. 
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excite their hopes or fears, will vanish like mist before the 
sun. Not one of them will be realised in this Parliament ; 
it will be much if the Parliament is able to transact in a 
creditable manner the current business of the country. The 
Irish question will devour all the rest, and this because the 
ascendency of Mr. Parnell and his followers in the House of 
Commons renders the existence of any government insecure. 
The concessions made by the late Administration to their 
Irish supporters have not proved so successful, either by the 
pacification of Ireland or the solidity of the alliance, as to 
warrant our confidence in a renewal of that policy. These 
measures have been framed by English statesmen, who 
judged of the character of the Irish people by their own 
conceptions of justice and expediency, but with an imperfect 
knowledge of that very peculiar country. It would seem to be 
a more rational course to invite the Irish themselves to tell us 
what they want, and the whole extent of it, not in the form 
of declamatory harangues, but of measures carefully drawn in 
the form of bills and submitted to the judgement of Parlia- 
ment. If Mr. Parnell and his associates boast that they are 
the representatives of the Irish people, this is a task and a 
duty they may fairly be called upon to undertake. The 
British Government may well decline to frame measures of 
reform for Ireland, which are discredited before they are 
introduced, simply because they are British, and sullenly 
accepted even when they are cordially offered. Let us know 
what the Irish measures are, framed and expounded by the 
Irish members. We should then have some tangible ground 
of discussion. Anything short of this is mere beating the air 
with idle promises and intemperate harangues. But if we 
are told by competent authority in what precise manner these 
gentlemen propose to carry on the independent legislation 
and government of that portion of the Queen’s dominions, 
and are prepared to frame a new Constitution for Ireland, 
so important a scheme would be instructive, and would be 
entitled to the careful consideration of the High Court of 
Parliament. In fairness to its authors, we should not pre- 
judge its merits or defects. 

On the other hand, if they are not prepared to produce a 
complete legislative measure to this effect, their whole con- 
tention falls to the ground. 

But, whatever might be thought of this mode of procedure, 
it appears (unless he be greatly belied) to differ altogether 
from that which commends itself to the mind of Mr. Glad- 
stone. It has been announced, and not denied, that this 
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statesman, released from the responsibility of office, has 
avowed his conversion to the main object of the Irish 
Nationalists—the erection of an independent legislature in 
Dublin for the exclusive control of Irish affairs—a conces- 
sion which involves everything else, whatever may be the 
details or imaginary safeguards accompanying it. We thus 
find ourselves face to face with a question of the most vital 
consequence to the peace and security of the United Kingdom, 
which assumes a tenfold importance if the Irish demands are 
backed by any considerable English authority. We do not 
care to enquire whether personal objects or party interests 
have operated this extraordinary conversion, for the man who 
could allow personal motives or party interests to influence 
his judgement on a question vital to the Empire would be 
a dishonest and corrupt politician. It must be assumed 
that if Mr. Gladstone has adopted the views ascribed to him, 
he has changed his mind for the same reason that induced 
the Duke of Wellington to grant Catholic Emancipation 
in 1829, namely, that he sees no other solution of the Irish 
difficulty but the alternatives of surrender or civil war. It is 
not the less certain that the Repeal of the Union between the 
English and Irish Parliaments would be an act in direct 
defiance of the principles on which the policy of this country 
has been based for centuries, and on which the Liberal party 
have consistently acted down to the very latest date, includ- 
ing the election just concluded. To put it in the shortest 
possible terms, we may use the words of Lord Somers, speak- 
ing of Scotland in 1707: ‘ The true argument for the Union 
‘is the danger to both kingdoms from a divided state. What 
would have been the opinion of Lord Althorp, Lord Russell, 
Lord Palmerston, and indeed of Mr. Gladstone himself, down 
to a recent period, on such a proposal? They would have 
said that such a scheme could only originate in the brain of 
a lunatic or a traitor. The late Sir Robert Peel is known to 
have declared that the Repeal of the Union would reduce 
Great Britain to the rank of a fourth-rate power, and Ireland 
to a howling wilderness. Mr. Gladstone’s whole policy since 
1880 has been directed to resist these very demands; he has 
endeavoured to disarm them by excessive conciliation; he 
has endeavoured to repress them by exceptional measures 
of legal procedure. But, singularly enough, the result of the 
Irish elections has not left him a single supporter. The 
bitterest taunt aimed at the Conservative party was the im- 
putation of an intrigue with the Irish Nationalists; they 
were to be left, it was said with extreme vulgarity, ‘to stew 
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‘ in their Parnellite juice.’ It now seems that the order of 
things is reversed. Lord Spencer denied with indignation 
the existence of what was termed the Kilmainham Treaty ; 
but the admission of the chief demand of Mr. Parnell is a 
surrender of a far broader character. We do not suppose 
that Lord Spencer is a party to it. 

We protest, in the name of the principles which the Liberal 
party and its leading statesmen have hitherto unalterably 
professed, against a measure fraught with the most disastrous 
consequences to both kingdoms. It would throw Ireland 
back two centuries, for the Irish Parliament of to-day would 
not be Grattan’s Parliament of 1782, but King James ILI.’s 
Parliament of 1689, in which there were but six Protestants 
—a Parliament which repealed the Act of Settlement, and 
attainted every Irishman loyal to the English Crown. If the 
Irish were a united people, it is conceivable that they might 
form a national government. But from the earliest periods 
of her history Ireland has been torn by the contests of native 
septs and chieftains. She never had a native sovereign or 
government of undisputed authority; and at this moment, 
if the British army were withdrawn, hostilities would break 
out between North and South, Protestant and Catholic, a 
bigoted peasantry and a ruined proprietary. Far from 
solving the Irish question, as it is termed, the concession of 
independent legislative and administrative authority to an 
Irish Parliament would be the commencement of difficulties 
and differences far more dangerous and insoluble; for if 
those disputes cannot be adjusted by one sovereign power, 
could they be settled by rival legislatures? There is no 
such thing as divided or double sovereignty. The Crown 
and Parliament of the United Kingdom are supreme, or they 
are powerless. They can accept no nominal allegiance. Nor 
are any promises, guarantees, or securities, as they are called, 
of the slightest value. How are they to bind future legis- 
latures? How are they to be enforced if broken? They 
would have exactly the same value as the Convention con- 
cluded with the Boers after Majuba Hill, which recognised 
the Queen’s suzerainty, but which was violated with impunity 
before the ink was dry. 

By whom is the Queen’s government in Ireland to be 
carried on, under a system of legislative and administrative 
independence? Mr. Parnell boasts that he represents a 
majority of the people of Ireland; but does he represent its 
intelligence, or the commercial interest, or the landed 
interest, or any element in the country but its ignorance 
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and fanaticism? It deserves remark that not one single 
Irish gentleman of education, property, station, and political 
experience, has ever given in his allegiance to Mr. Parnell. 
The old and estimable Irish Liberal party has been ex- 
tinguished and proscribed by him. His recruits are mere 
adventurers or tools of contemptible capacity and low estate. 
Are these the men who would form the future rulers of 
Ireland? It would be governed by a club of Jacobins. 

In whatever form the question may be submitted to Par- 
liament, it is evident that it must be discussed, and the 
sooner a definitive vote is taken upon it the better. We 
shall therefore endeavour to point out some of the leading 
considerations which induce us to reject a proposal to which 
the leading members of the Liberal party have at all times 
given their decided and successful opposition ; and we rejoice 
to find that if any delusions or uncertainty have arisen in 
other quarters, the Marquis of Hartington, Mr. Goschen, and 
Mr. Forster have explicitly declared that they do not share 
them. Lord Hartington expressly adheres to the declara- 
tion made by himself at Belfast in the following terms :— 
‘I am firmly convinced that the people of the United King- 
‘dom will never assent to the practical separation of the 
‘two Governments of England and Ireland; they will not 
‘ tolerate the formation of an independent Government which 
‘ may be hostile, which may be unfriendly, which may adopt 
‘ opposite colonial, fiscal, or even foreign policies with regard 
‘ to Imperial matters.’ 

The existence of an independent, though subordinate, 
Irish Parliament, invested with legislative powers in Ireland 
and the control of the Irish Administration, could not fail 
to prove an infraction of the prerogatives and authority 
of the Crown. The executive authority of the Crown in 
Ireland is exercised by the appointment of a Viceroy, who 
controls the whole Irish Administration (now consisting 
almost entirely of Irishmen), and appoints the judges, the 
magistrates, and all other officers of justice, revenue, and 
police. The command of the army in Ireland is vested in 
the Royal Commander of, the Forces. But this is precisely 
the authority which the Irish National party are seeking 
to overthrow. The administration of affairs in Ireland must 
necessarily be transferred by an Irish Parliament to Irish 
executive ministers, who would in fact be appointed by the 
National Legislature, since they could do nothing without 
the concurrence of the dominant party there. The dominant 
party, consisting of Mr. Parnell’s nominees, is notoriously 
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disaffected to the British Crown, and closely allied to the 
frish party in the United States. It would proscribe and 
eject from office the Loyalist minority, including by far the 
larger part of the property and intelligence of the island. 
The army would be withdrawn, and the police would be 
in the hands of their new masters. The executive power 
would be exercised in the severed portions of the United 
Kingdom by two governments, which might be, and pro- 
bably would be, absolutely discordant on a multitude of 
points. It would be impossible for the Sovereign to exercise 
any control over two conflicting administrations, or even to 
have cognisance of the Irish policy, and the result would 
be that the monarchy would cease to exist for Ireland, and 
that sovereign power, which, though seldom directly exerted, 
is the centre of our system of government, would fall into the 
hands of men not unfrequently hostile to Great Britain, and 
hostile to the best portion of their own countrymen. Such 
a legislature would not be a Parliament, but a Convention ; 
for in what manner is a Second Chamber to be constituted ? 
A Second Chamber, whether hereditary or elective, should 
represent property, culture, and political experience. But 
if such a body could be formed in Ireland, it would at once 
be at open war with the more democratic representatives of 
the peasantry. 

It has been said that the Irish Nationalists would be 
content with the constitution of Canada; but there is this 
essential difference, that Canada counts for nothing in 
European politics, and that Ireland is an important element 
in the security of British territory and in our relations with 
foreign states. In the event of war, the absolute military 
command of Ireland and of her numerous harbours is in- 
dispensable to this country. It is impossible to admit the 
contingency of a foreign and hostile power established even 
for a day on our western coasts; and this is probably the 
reason why in our long contests with Spain and France, 
from the days of the Tudors to the invasion of Hoche, such 
importance has been attached to the full sovereignty of the 
sister island. On this ground alone it is a question stantis au! 
cadentis imperti. Did ever a great nation commit so sui- 
cidal an act as to lay open its weakest side to its enemies ? 
It is evident that one of the first acts of an Irish Government 
would be to arm the people and to strengthen its relations 
with the Irish Americans. In the Irish Constabulary they 
would have the nucleus of an army ready to their hand. 
Hence, the means of repression which the British Government 
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now possesses in Ireland would be exposed to a military re- 
sistance, only to be overcome by a sanguinary war, perhaps 
involving a quarrel with the United States of America. 

Whatever civilisation exists in Ireland has been planted 
there by England and Scotland; it is not of Celtic growth. 
Would it not be an act of monstrous injustice on the part 
of this country to abandon to the tender mercies of the 
dominant party in Ireland all that we have planted there 
for three centuries, to break all the pledges of parliamen- 
tary titles and old prescriptive rights, to blast the loyal 
population of Ulster which claims our protection, and to 
allow the bases of real and personal property to be shaken 
throughout the kingdom, to the utter ruin of all those who 
have put their trust in the good faith of England? Surely it 
is enough to consider, however superficially, these appalling 
consequences, to induce us to reject with horror and disdain 
the bare suggestion of so base a purpose. 

Let us turn for a moment to what would be the state of 
the finances of Ireland in such a crisis. As far as the British 
ixchequer is concerned we have nothing to fear; for we 
believe that the revenue drawn from Ireland is far inferior 
to the charges upon it, including the maintenance of an army 
of thirty thousand men and large subventions to the police, 
the schools, and many other Irish institutions. But where 
would the Repeal of the Union leave the finances of Ireland ? 
Capital would fly the country; nay, it is already flying : the 
stock of the Bank of Ireland, which was at 330 a few 
months ago, has fallen to 268, and every form of invest- 
ment follows the same downward track. Land is to be 
reduced to its ‘ prairie value,’ but as it is already unsaleable, 
it could produce no returns to the Irish Treasury. Credit 
abroad there would be none. In order to raise any revenue 
at all, an Irish Parliament would be driven to resort to 
customs duties; but as trade would sink to the lowest pos- 
sible level, even these would be unproductive. Moreover, 
private British interests, independent of the Treasury, are 
largely engaged in Ireland. It is said that one hundred 
millions of British capital are invested there in the shape 
of mortgages, loans, and companies, on the faith of parlia- 
mentary titles and legal security. The English insurance 
companies and their constituents are the principal owners 
of this species of property. They have a right to claim the 
protection of the law, at whatever cost, but they would have 
little to expect from an Irish Parliament, whose measures 
would invade the rights of property, and extinguish interest 
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as they repudiate rent. Even communism cannot long 
supply the greed of an indigent faction. Distress in every 
form would supervene, and the dismal scene would close by 
a fierce struggle for the spoils of a ruined society. In a 
word, Ireland would be flung into revolution, to be closed 
only by a civil war. 

This is no exaggerated picture. It is drawn from the 
evidence of Irish Liberals, deeply attached to the welfare 
and freedom of their country, but who look forward with 
terror to her approaching fate, if the support and control 
of Great Britain be withdrawn from her shores. 

The power Mr. Parnell arrogates to himself rests entirely 
upon the disunion of the great parties of England. It 
is on their rivalry that he relies to enable one-tenth of 
the population of the United Kingdom to rule or control the 
policy of the other nine-tenths. These parties are more 
divided by personal considerations than by any essential 
differences of principle, and in their opposition to the legis- 
lative independence of Ireland, which means the separation 
of the two kingdoms, they are absolutely agreed. Patriotism 
speaks in louder tones than party, and demands that they 
should act together. 

If the country were on the brink of invasion by a foreign 
enemy, there is not a man in England who would not com- 
bine in defence of the inviolable soil of these islands, and 
support the Queen’s authority in whatever hands it might 
be placed. Is this less than an invasion, which threatens to 
rend asunder the United Kingdom, and has already thrown 
into the heart of our electorate the avowed enemies of the 
English nation? It is an invasion by a band of men, dis- 
guised as our fellow-countrymen, but boasting of their 
hatred to this country, whose track is marked in their own 
island by hideous crimes, who have attempted to blow up 
the Tower of London and Westminster Hall with dynamite, 
who draw their resources from foreign countries where 
they have established an organisation avowedly hostile to 
England, and who have now penetrated in large numbers to 
the benches of the House of Commons. Shall we be told 
that it is more easy for Englishmen to submit to a shameful 
capitulation, for party purposes, to these opponents, than it 
is to overcome the rivalry and jealousy of their own fac- 
tions? We cannot believe it. Patriotism and honour forbid 
it. A common danger must be met by a common resistance. 
The Commons of England would be unworthy of the name 
of a legislature if they allowed a small minority to triumph 
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over the representatives of the nation, not by its own 
strength or by the justice of its cause, but by their own fatal 
divisions. 

Strange to say, the infection of this mania for the disrup- 
tion of the United Kingdom has even reached Scotland, and 
has found a few advocates amongst ourselves, where we 
should least have expected to meet with them. The pro- 
posal of national councils for the several parts of the Queen’s 
British dominions was one of the wildest parts of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s programme, and we are surprised that it 
should have misled, even for a moment, any of our clear- 
headed countrymen in North Britain. For it is a direct 
denial of the fundamental proposition in politics that union 
is strength and division is weakness. The interests of each 
are the interests of all; and the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom is the sole supreme authority in which and by 
which all the common and particular interests of the nation 
are alike represented. It is impossible to divert any por- 
tion of that authority to local bodies without diminishing 
the authority of Parliament, and without exciting conflicts 
between them and the Imperial Government. The idea of 
‘ federalising’ the United Kingdom is alike repugnant to 
the authority of the Crown vested in its principal ministers, 
and to the general welfare of the country. The central 
point of government is the power of taxation and the expen- 
diture of the public revenue. Without the power of taxation 
a local assembly would descend to the level of a common 
council or a debating club. If taxes were levied for so-called 
‘national ” purposes independent of the control of the 
Treasury, the people would be subjected to a double form of 
taxation, in addition to that which is already sufficiently 
onerous to them in the form of rates. It is singular that 
at the time when Germany and Italy are endeavouring to 
strengthen their union and to extinguish what is called 
‘ particularism,’ to the great advantage of those States, any- 
one should be found to be desirous, in the name of Liberal 
principles, of effecting the decomposition of the British 
monarchy, from which no country has derived greater ad- 
vantages than Scotland. It is true that from the pressure of 
public business and the obstruction caused by other elements, 
we have had to deplore the postponement of measures of 
great interest to this part of the island, such as the Scottish 
Universities Bill, and some other local reforms. But this 
evil might be remedied by a better arrangement of the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons, and by the introduction 
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of more bills into the House of Lords. We see no reason 
that a grand committee for the non-political affairs of Scot- 
land should not be constituted within the House of Com- 
mons, consisting chiefly of Scotch members, with the addition 
of the Ministers of the Crown. The recommendation of such 
a grand committee would carry great weight with the House, 
and would obviate in great measure the inconvenience of 
lengthened debates on questions of local importance. Such 
an expedient would seem to be strictly constitutional, and 
would preserve intact the supreme authority of Parliament, 
which cannot be split up or divided. 

The final results of the election have shown beyond all 
doubt the strength of the Liberal party and the ascendency 
of the opinions which bear that honoured name. But the 
relative strength of parties in the new House of Commons 
does not materially differ from that which existed in the 
last Parliament. Neither side can claim a decided victory. 
No less than eighty-four members of the Liberal party who 
sat in that Parliament have lost their seats, some of them 
men of mark and ability, including twelve members of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Administration. Fifty-four Conservative mem- 
bers have shared their fate. A considerable number of our 
former representatives have withdrawn from public life. 
We have yet to learn how their places will be supplied, for 
the names of a large proportion of the new members are but 
little known to the public. An assembly composed of so 
many novel and heterogeneous elements must necessarily 
ferment like new wine, and it is perhaps fortunate that 
these men may apply themselves to the great questions 
which await solution with more independence of judgement 
and with a fresher sympathy with the people at large 
than the disciplined forces of a superannuated Parliament. 
We hope that they will be governed and guided by true 
Liberal principles more than by mere party discipline; that 
they will form and act upon their own independent convic- 
tions; and that they will remember that the conduct and 
policy of the leaders may to a great extent be regulated by 
the will of their supporters. The Liberal party avowedly 
comprises a large variety of opinions. We believe that the 
members of the extreme Radical faction will be found to be 
in a small minority, and that the weightier part lies on the 
side of those moderate principles which, amongst Liberals 
and Conservatives alike, represent the true interests and 
feelings of the country. There is no reason to suppose that 
a violent and aggressive policy will commend itself to those 
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who at present occupy the Opposition benches, and, should 


it break out below the gangway, it will be effectually 
subdued. 


Note on the Southampton Harbour. 


WE have received a letter from the Clerk to the Southampton Harbour 
Board, pointing out a serious omission in that list of harbours of 
which, in the article of July last on ‘Harbours and Docks,’ we com- 
plained as furnishing information ‘ of the scantiest.’, The bar mentioned 
in the return is not, as might be inferred from the wording, at the 
entrance of the harbour, but merely at the entrance of the Test—one 
of the estuaries which is not used by the ocean-going steamers fre- 
quenting the port. There is a depth, Mr. Skelton states, of eight 
fathoms at the entrance to the harbour, near Calshot, and the four- 
fathom line extends up to the immediate vicinity of the dock. We 
are happy to be able to make this addition to an abstract of official 
data, the defective character of which was one of the points which our 
article was intended to point out with a view to its removal. 


No. CCCXXXIV. will be published in April, 





